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Scarcely  had  they  passed  before  my  straining  ears  heard  the  heat  of  other 
hoofs,  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  coming  towards  me. 
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ON  AN  INDIAN  TRAIL. 

By  G.  A.  Henty. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  FRONTIER  SETTLEMENT. 

IGHT  the  good  fight ;  be  always  firm  and 
steadfast.  I  do  not  say  always  remain 
here  ;  I  fear  your  disposition  is  too  rest¬ 
less  ever  to  find  contentment  in  a  quiet 
round  of  toil,  therefore  I  wish  you  to 
choose  for  yourself.  It  would  be  ill  indeed  if 
your  life  were  to  be  influenced  by  my  advice, 
and  I  can  understand  that  it  is  but  dull  work  here 
for  the  young.  But  whatever  you  do,  be  steadfast ; 
set  your  face  straight  forward,  and  having  chosen  a 
path,  stick  to  it.  But  remember  that  every  path  has 
its  temptations.  Resist  these  firmly,  my  boy.  Your 
father  gave  up  a  life  of  ease  in  the  old  country 
to  obtain  religious  equality  here.  He  acted  as  he 
thought  was  for  the  best,  though  I  have  some¬ 
times  doubted  whether  it  was  so  ;  your  nature  differs 
widely  from  his,  and  what  he  deemed  good  for  him- 
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self  might  not  be  good  for  yon,  who  are  of  different 
temper.  Always  bear  in  mind,  John,  that  to  be  a 
good  man  is  far  better  than  to  be  a  great  one,  and 
that  contentment  and  happiness  are  in  no  way  de¬ 
pendent  upon  wealth  or  position.  In  a  tin  box 
buried  under  the  bed  you  will  find  papers  of  im¬ 
portance  to  you.  Now,  John,  kiss  me  and  go ;  you 
have  your  duty  to  do,  and  I  would  not  keep  you 
from  it.  God  bless  you,  my  boy  ;  if  I  am  not  here 
when  you  return,  remember  that  my  last  prayer  is 
that  you  will  grow  up  a  good  man,  and  that  you  will 
make  duty  and  not  pleasure  the  rule  by  which  you 
live.’ 

4  God  bless  you,  mother,’  John  said  as  he  kissed 
her  tenderly ;  4 1  trust  I  shall  soon  be  back  again.’ 
Then,  blinded  by  tears,  he  snatched  up  his  rifle  and 
ran  out  of  the  cottage,  leaving  his  mother  to  the  care 
of  one  of  the  neighbours  who  had  come  in  to  help 
her.  The  words  ‘  Fight  the  good  light  ’  still  rang 
in  his  ears,  but  for  the  moment  it  was  of  a  present 
rather  than  of  a  life  struggle  that  he  was  thinking ; 
for  while  his  mother  had  been  speaking  to  him  the 
incessant  crack  of  the  rifle,  with  an  occasional  Indian 
yell,  or  the  shout  of  a  frontiersman,  rang  in  his  ears. 

The  little  village  of  Providence  lay  on  the  extreme 
western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  Benjamin 
Parsons  had  come  ten  years  before  with  his  wife  and 
child.  It  was  then  but  a  small  settlement  of  half-a- 
dozen  huts,  but  had  during  the  next  five  or  six  years 
grown  to  one  of  good  size  for  a  frontier  village. 

Then  its  growth  had  suddenly  ceased,  for  it  became 
evident  that  there  would  be  war  with  the  French, 
whose  posts  extended  from  Canada  in  the  north  to 
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Louisiana  in  the  south,  hemming  in  the  British 
colonists  from  all  extension  westward  ;  while  the 
Indians,  who  had  for  some  years  been  quiet,  had, 
encouraged  by  the  French,  made  many  attacks  on 
villages  on  the  frontier-line.  Benjamin  Parsons  had 
been  a  land -owner  in  Norfolk  ;  he  was  a  Quaker, 
and  a  man  earnest  in  all  things,  and  grave  in 
manner.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  an 

English  officer  who  had  lived  with  her  widowed 
mother  at  Norwich.  On  the  death  of  the  latter 
she  was  left  friendless,  and  had  accepted  the  offer 
of  Benjamin  Parsons  because  she  esteemed  rather 
than  because  she  loved  him.  Love  had  come,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  esteem  had  never  diminished ;  and 

although  she  would  far  rather  have  remained  in 
England,  she  had,  without  murmur  or  remonstrance, 
assented  when  he  told  her  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  seek  a  new  home  across  the  Atlantic. 
A  month  after  announcing  his  determination  the 
estate  had  been  sold,  and  they  were  on  their  way. 

Instead  of  settling,  as  she  had  hoped,  near  some 

town,  he  had  gone  west  to  the  very  confines  of 

civilisation,  and  had  taken  up  a  piece  of  land  at 
Providence.  Here  he  had  laboured  with  his  own 
hands  like  his  neighbours,  living  in  the  simplest 
way,  carrying  out  his  principles  of  equality,  and  exer¬ 
cising  an  influence  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
minister  of  the  little  settlement.  So  far  did  he  carry 
out  his  stern  and  unflinching  principles  that  when, 
six  years  after  his  arrival  at  Providence,  the  village 
was  attacked  by  the  redskins,  he  refused  to  take 
up  arms  in  its  defence ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  exposed  himself  recklessly  in  carrying  off  the 
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wounded,  and  in  aiding  to  extinguish  the  fires  lighted 
by  the  burning  arrows  shot  by  the  assailants.  It 
was  while  engaged  in  this  work  that  he  fell,  shot 
through  the  head  by  a  bullet.  The  attack  had  been 
beaten  off,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  in  the 
village  that  the  widow  Parsons  would  leave  with 
her  boy  for  some  safer  locality.  Faithful,  however, 
to  what  she  knew  would  have  been  her  husband’s 
wishes,  she  in  no  wise  changed  her  mode  of  life,  but 
quietly  went  on  her  way,  and  the  house,  which  was 
the  largest  in  the  village,  afforded  her  plenty  of 
occupation. 

To  John,  however,  the  change  made  by  his  father’s 
death  was  very  great.  His  life  had  been  up  to  this 
time  a  dull  one.  He  was  naturally  full  of  life  and 
energy,  and  the  constant  repression  of  a  strict  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  evenings  spent  in  listening  to  the  reading 
of  discourses  by  divines  and  controversialists,  weighed 
upon  his  spirits  heavily.  It  was  only  during  his 
play-hours  that  he  breathed  freely,  for  his  father 
had  from  the  first  undertaken  the  position  of  school¬ 
master  to  the  village,  and  although  his  teaching  was 
good,  and  the  sternness  of  his  manner  enforced  the 
attention  of  the  boys,  the  hours  of  study  were  never 
brightened  by  the  light  touches  that  at  once  relieve 
the  monotony  of  study  and  make  school  tolerable. 
Happily,  however,  lessons  only  lasted  from  eight  to 
twelve,  and  in  winter  the  boys  had  most  of  their 
time  to  themselves,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  In 
summer  all  had  to  help  to  the  extent  of  their 
strength  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fathers’  holdings  ; 
every  hand  was  of  importance,  and  every  member  of 
the  family  had  his  appointed  task  ;  but  in  winter, 
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when  the  ground  was  iron-bound  by  frost,  there  was, 
after  a  store  of  wood  sufficient  for  a  year  had  been 
brought  in  from  the  woods,  nothing  for  them  to  do, 
and  they  were  free  to  follow  their  own  devices. 
Then  their  pent-up  energies  found  a  vent  ;  they 
practised  shooting — for  skill  with  the  rifle  was 
essential  for  a  farmer  on  the  frontier — took  long 
rambles  in  the  woods,  set  traps  for  animals,  and 
laid  in  a  stock  of  high  spirits  that  lasted  them 
through  the  summer.  Thus,  then,  while  the  death 
of  Mr  Parsons  was  sincerely  mourned  by  the  elders 
of  the  village,  it  was  viewed  with  very  different 
feelings  by  the  boys. 

Happening  as  it  did,  at  a  time  when  the  settlement 
was  exposed  to  extreme  danger,  it  tended  to  relax  the 
puritanical  strictness  that  had  before  prevailed.  His 
refusal  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  defence  caused 
even  those  who  most  respected  him  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  carried  things  too  far,  and 
that,  however  admirable  the  principles  of  non-resist¬ 
ance  might  be,  they  were  not  applicable  to  a  back- 
woods  settlement.  Hence  there  was  a  very  visible 
slackening  of  discipline,  and  this  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  new  schoolmaster,  who  was  at  their 
request  sent  to  them  from  Philadelphia,  was  an  active, 
healthy  young  man,  whose  methods  of  teaching  were 
the  reverse  of  those  of  Mr  Parsons.  Not  only  did  he 
make  the  hours  of  school  pleasant,  but  at  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  the  village,  he  urged  upon  them  so 
strongly  that  it  was  essential  to  boys  that  they  should 
have  some  sort  of  relaxation,  that  he  persuaded  them 
to  allow  Saturday  to  be  an  entire  holiday,  both  from 
work  at  school  and  in  the  fields. 
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The  change  at  home  was  to  John  (he  had  never 
been  called  Jack — sncli  a  familiar  name  would  have 
appeared  to  his  father  absolutely  abominable)  even 
greater  than  that.  His  mother  had  at  heart  found 
the  long  evening-readings  as  dull  as  he  had,  and 
the  ponderous  volumes  remained  on  their  shelves 
untouched,  and  John  was  free  to  sit  and  talk  with 
her  or  to  go  out  as  he  pleased,  so  that  he  was  in 
to  family  prayers  at  nine.  The  meals,  too,  that  had 
previously  been  eaten  almost  in  silence — quite  in  silence 
so  far  as  John  was  concerned — were  now  cheerful,  Mrs 
Parsons  encouraging  the  boy  to  chat  with  her  on  all 
matters  that  interested  him.  These  changes  were  not 
made  without  much  hesitation  and  searching  of  con¬ 
science  ;  but,  much  as  she  had  respected  her  husband, 
and  desired  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  she  felt  that  his 
course  was  not  succeeding  well  with  John,  whose  look 
of  utter  weariness  as  he  sat  for  hours  listening  to  the 
reading  had  often  touched  her. 

The  contrast,  too,  between  his  silence  and  dullness 
in  the  house,  and  the  ringing  laugh  she  sometimes 
heard  when  he  was  with  his  playmates,  had  often 
brought  tears  into  her  eyes.  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  but  she  felt  that  the  time  might  ere  long 
come  when,  even  had  she  wished  it,  she  could  not 
keep  him  under  the  stern  discipline  that  had  before 
ruled  the  house,  and  that  if  she  was  to  keep  a  useful 
influence  over  him  it  must  be  by  guiding  rather  than 
by  driving  him.  It  was  but  six  weeks  after  his 
father’s  death  that  he  begged  her  to  allow  him  to 
have  a  rifle. 

‘  This  is  the  only  house  in  the  village  without  one, 
mother,’  he  said ;  ‘  and  most  houses  have  three  or 
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four.  The  other  boys’  fathers  always  lend  them  guns 
when  they  go  out  shooting  at  a  mark  or  in  the 
woods,  but  I  am  always  obliged  to  borrow  one  of 
theirs,  which  makes  me  look  very  foolish.  We  have 
been  attacked  by  Indians  once,  and  we  may  be  again, 
and  every  one  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to 
defend  the  women  and  children.  Why,  even  the 
minister’s  sons  have  one.  Of  course,  I  have  learned 
to  shoot,  though  I  never  said  anything  about  it ;  and 
I  am  sure  father  must  have  known  it,  though  he 
never  asked  me  the  question,  for  people  talk  about 
what  we  boys  do ;  and  there  is  no  one  my  age  can 
shoot  straigliter.  Still,  I  do  want  to  have  a  rifle  of 
my  own ;  but  of  course,  mother,  if  you  can’t  afford  it 
I  will  say  nothing  more  about  it.’ 

4 1  can  afford  it  very  well,  John,’  Mrs  Parsons 
said,  after  a  long  pause.  4  You  will  understand,  dear, 
that  I  do  not  like  to  do  anything  that  your  father 
would  not  approve  of ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  on  this  point  he  carried  his  principles  to  an 
extreme  length.  I  was  a  soldier’s  daughter,  you  see, 
and  could  hardly  look  at  those  matters  in  the  same 
light  that  he  did ;  and  certainly  had  other  people 
held  the  same  opinion  there  would  be  no  white  men 
in  America  now.  It  is  not  wicked  to  defend  our 
lives  when  we  are  attacked,  and  after  the  terrible 
experience  we  have  just  had  here  I  naturally  feel 
it  more  than  before  ;  so  you  shall  have  your  rifle, 
but  I  hope  that  you  will  never  use  it  except  in 
self-defence.  I  will  speak  to  our  neighbour,  William 
Dawkins ;  he  is  a  good  man,  and  I  believe  that  before 
he  settled  down  here  he  was  a  hunter,  and  he  will 
know  what  would  be  the  best  piece  to  get  for  you.’ 
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‘  Thank  you,  mother/  John  exclaimed  joyfully ; 

*  there  is  no  one  in  the  village  who  knows  more 
about  such  things  than  he  does.’ 

William  Dawkins,  indeed,  had  been  not  only  a 
hunter,  but  had  taken  part  in  many  a  fight  with  the 
Indians  before  he  had  married  the  minister’s  pretty 
daughter,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  good-look¬ 
ing  young  hunter  who  had  frequently  come  into  the 
village  to  buy  powder  and  dispose  of  game  and  skins. 
Her  choice  had  been  viewed  with  grave  disapproval 
by  the  village,  and  her  father  had  only  given  his 
consent  on  Will’s  promise  that  he  would  give  up 
hunting  and  settle  in  the  village.  This  had  been 
some  time  before,  and  he  had  so  far  kept  his 
promise  well.  He  had  cleared  a  piece  of  land  and 
planted  it,  and  even  his  father-in-law  could  raise  no 
objection  to  his  having  an  occasional  day’s  shooting 
in  the  woods,  since  he  not  only  kept  his  house  in 
venison  and  game,  but  had  sufficient  to  sell  to  keep 
things  comfortable  at  home. 

It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  for  the  village  that  he 
had  settled  there,  for  he  had  naturally  assumed  the 
command  when  it  was  attacked,  and  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  methods  of 
fighting  and  his  skill  with  the  rifle  that  the  attack 
had  been  repulsed.  From  that  time  Will  Dawkins 
had  become  quite  a  popular  character  in  the  village, 
and  John  lost  no  time  in  confiding  to  him  his  mother’s 
intentions. 

‘  That  is  as  it  should  be,  boy.  You  have  a  good 
eye  for  a  rifle ;  I  watched  you  when  you  were  shoot¬ 
ing  with  the  others  two  days  ago,  and  you  ought  to 
turn  out  a  good  shot  if  you  practise.  It  is  just  flying 
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in  the  face  of  Providence  for  a  young  fellow  in  a 
place  like  this  to  grow  up  without  learning  to  be  able 
to  guard  his  scalp,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  the 
women  and  children.  Your  father  was  a  brave  man 
and  a  good  one,  or  he  would  never  have  thrown  away 
his  life  as  he  did  ;  his  notions  might  do  for  the  old 
country,  where  there  are  no  redskins  and  no  bears 
or  panthers,  but  they  won’t  suit  a  frontier  settlement 
at  all.  I  will  put  it  all  right,  John,  when  your 
mother  speaks  to  me.’ 

The  frontiersman  smiled  inwardly  when  the  next 
day,  as  he  was  passing  her  door,  John’s  mother 
asked  him  in,  and,  with  some  confusion  of  manner, 
opened  the  subject. 

‘  My  boy  is  anxious  to  learn  to  shoot,’  she  said, 
‘  and  I  do  think  that  in  a  place  like  this  it  cannot  be 
wrong  that  he  should  do  so.’ 

‘  Quite  the  contrary,  I  should  say,  Mrs  Parsons. 
Now  that  the  Indians  are  troublesome  again,  I 
call  it  downright  sinful  that  every  one  who  can  pull 
a  trigger  shouldn’t  learn  to  look  straight  along  a 
barrel.  Besides,  ma’am,  even  if  there  were  no  Indians, 
what  should  we  do  if  we  could  not  shoot  ?  We 
should  have  nothing  to  eat  but  salt  meat ;  and  it 
would  be  well  worth  learning,  if  only  to  be  able  to 
bring  down  a  stag  now  and  then  to  keep  the  house  in 
fresh  meat.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  here  who  can’t 
do  that.’ 

‘  No  ;  that  is  what  I  was  thinking,’  Mrs  Parsons 
said  eagerly.  ‘  It  would  certainly  be  very  useful  for 
John  to  shoot.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  such  things,  but  I  thought  that  you  might  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  I  had  best  set  about 
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getting  a  rifle  for  him,  or  might  perhaps  know  of 
some  one  in  one  of  the  towns  to  wTrite  to  about  it.’ 

‘  I  will  do  that  gladly,’  he  replied.  *  Your  boy  is  a 
fine  young  fellow,  and  I  fancy  that  he  will  turn  out 
a  good  shot  from  what  I  have  seen  ;  but  there  are 
rifles  and  rifles,  Mrs  Parsons,  just  the  same  as  with 
other  things,  and  it  depends  upon  what  you  are  willing 
to  pay  as  to  what  sort  of  article  you  get.’ 

‘Yes,  I  understand  that,’  she  replied  ;  ‘  but  I  should 
think  that  if  he  is  to  have  one  at  all,  it  is  better 
that  he  should  have  a  good  one.  It  will  last  longer,, 
perhaps.’ 

‘  Quite  so,  Mrs  Parsons  ;  and  shoot  straighter.’ 

‘  Well,  then,  please  get  a  good  one  ;  I  do  not  much 
mind  what  it  costs.  You  see,  I  should  not  be  afraid 
every  time  he  went  out  that  it  might  burst  and 
hurt  him.  The  cost  would  not  much  matter  to  me,, 
and  I  think  the  money  would  be  well  laid  out  if  you 
were  to  get  him  what  you  would  consider  a  first-rate 
weapon  for  killing  deer.’ 

‘  I  understand  what  you  want,  Mrs  Parsons :  a 
plain  rifle,  without  any  foolery  in  the  mountings, 
but  just  a  downright  serviceable  piece  that  can  be 
relied  on  to  throw  a  ball  straight  for,  say,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  which,  I  take  it,  is  about 
the  limit  a  man  is  likely  to  want  to  draw  a  bead 
on  a  stag  or  anything  else.  I  will  see  about  it  for 
you.  I  shall  be  going  into  the  town  next  week  to 
get  some  things  that  are  wanted,  and  I  will  make  it 
my  business  to  pick  out  a  good  piece,  and  to  give  it 
a  trial  before  I  take  it.’ 

‘  How  much  will  such  a  gun  cost  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  ma’am,  a  good,  plainly  finished  rifle,  with. 
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plenty  of  metal,  well  bored  and  sighted,  will  run  up 
to  forty  dollars ;  or  if  it  is  something  extra  good  it 
may  even  go  up  to  sixty.’ 

‘  Then  I  think  we  had  better  say  sixty,’  the  widow 
said,  taking  out  her  purse  and  handing  that  sum  to 
him.  ‘  It  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to  get  a  good 
one  while  we  are  about  it.’ 


CHAPTER  II. 


PREPARING  FOR  AN  ATTACK. 

HERE,  lad,’  Will  Dawkins  said  when,  on 
his  return  from  his  visit  to  the  nearest 
settlement,  sixty  miles  away,  he  handed  a 
rifle  to  John  Parsons.  ‘  That  is  a  piece  you 
will  grow  to  be  proud  of  ;  it  is  the  like¬ 
liest  gun  that  I  have  seen  on  the  frontier,  and 
I  have  seen  a  good  many.  It  is  of  English 
make  ;  it  was  the  property  of  a  young  fellow  who 
came  out  here  a  few  months  ago  to  settle,  and  who 
caught  fever  and  died.  A  friend  of  mine  there  told 
me  that  he  had  heard  that  the  people  he  had  been 
living  with  had  got  his  things,  and  were  going  to  sell 
them,  and  send  the  money  to  his  friends  in  England. 
He  said  there  was  a  rifle  among  them  ;  so  I  went 
and  had  a  look  at  the  piece.  It  took  my  eye  at 
once,  and  I  set  up  a  mark  and  tried  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  beauty ;  it  is  as  well- 
balanced  a  piece  as  ever  I  had  in  my  hand,  and  seems 
to  go  up  to  your  shoulder  by  itself.  They  wanted 
seventy  dollars  for  it,  but  I  beat  them  down  to  sixty ; 
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though  I  would  rather  have  paid  the  extra  ten  dollars 
out  of  my  own  pocket  than  have  come  back  without 
it.  There  are  the  bullet-mould  and  the  powder-horn. 
It  carries  a  heavier  bullet  than  we  use  here,  but 
that  is  all  the  better.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  for 
short  distances,  say  up  to  a  hundred  yards,  a  light 
ball  is  the  best ;  but  when  you  get  over  that  my 
fancy  is  always  for  a  heavy  one,  though  I  allow 
there  are  good  shots  who  think  otherwise.  Now, 
if  I  were  you,  lad,  I  would  take  the  rifle  home  and 
show  it  to  your  mother,  and  then  bring  it  back  here. 
You  can  come  in  just  as  often  as  you  like  when  you 
want  it ;  but  I  know  your  mother’s  thoughts  about 
it.  She  wants  to  give  you  pleasure,  and  she  thinks 
that  it  is  right,  too,  that  you  should  learn  to  be  a 
good  shot ;  but  knowing  what  she  does  of  your 
father’s  view  of  the  matter,  she  will  never  see 
you  go  in  or  out  with  that  rifle  on  your  shoulder 
without  feeling  uncomfortable,  and  thinking  that  she 
has  gone  against  his  wishes  in  letting  you  have 
it.  So  you  just  bring  it  back  here.  You  need 
not  say  to  her  why  you  do  it ;  just  put  it  that  I 
thought  it  best  that  I  should  teach  you  how  to 
clean  it  and  put  it  away  in  good  condition  here  for 
a  bit.’ 

After  expressing  his  heartiest  thanks  to  the  hunter 
for  the  trouble  that  he  had  taken  in  the  matter,  the 
boy  said,  ‘  I  think,  Mr  Dawkins,  I  will  leave  it  here 
now  if  you  don’t  mind.  I  will  tell  mother  that  you 
have  bought  me  one,  and  that  it  is  a  beauty,  but 
that  as  you  are  going  to  show  me  how  to  clean  it, 
and  so  on,  I  have  left  it  here  for  the  present.  I  feel 
almost  sure  that  she  would  rather  not  see  it  at  all.’ 
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From  this  beginning  other  concessions  had  arisen. 
Will  Dawkins  himself  instructed  John  in  the  use  of 
his  rifle,  which  fully  merited  the  praise  that  had  been 
given  to  it,  and  by  dint  of  steady  practice  and  a  good 
eye  John  soon  became  the  best  shot  among  the  lads  of 
the  village  ;  and  indeed  among  the  elders  there  were 
few  who  could  rival  him.  Then,  having  taught  him 
to  shoot  straight,  it  was  only  natural  that  Will 
Dawkins  should  teach  him  to  become  a  hunter ;  and 
when  the  boy  was  fifteen,  and  released  from  school,  he 
always  accompanied  Will  when  he  went  on  his  shoot¬ 
ing  expeditions,  which  sometimes  extended  over  two 
or  three  days.  In  these  he  picked  up  the  mysteries 
of  woodcraft ;  learned  to  find  his  way  through  the 
forests  by  the  growth  of  the  moss  on  the  trees,  and 
the  best  way  to  make  a  fire  and  camp  ;  to  observe 
the  ground  closely  as  he  walked  for  the  trail  of  deer ; 
to  take  note  of  the  slightest  sign  that  told  that  some 
one  had  passed  along  before  him,  and  to  follow  it  up. 
So  well  did  he  profit  by  his  lessons  that  when  he  was 
sixteen  his  instructor  said  he  would  be  well  content 
to  have  him  as  a  companion  on  an  Indian  trail. 

It  was  not  only  from  Will  that  John  learned  much 
of  Indian  warfare.  Old  hunters  who  came  occasionally 
to  the  village  to  replenish  their  stock  of  ammunition 
went,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Will’s  cabin  ;  for  he 
had  found  it  profitable  to  add  to  his  gains  from  the 
chase  those  of  a  trader  in  a  small  way  in  articles 
required  by  hunters,  exchanging  them  for  skins,  which 
he  took  over  in  a  wagon  once  every  two  or  three 
months  to  the  settlement.  From  them  John  learned 
many  a  story  of  warfare  with  the  redskins,  of  des¬ 
perate  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
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As  the  enmity  between  the  French  and  the  colonists 
increased,  and  frontier  outrages  by  the  redskins  in 
alliance  with  the  former  became  more  common,  the 
preparations  against  sudden  attack  took  a  large  share 
of  the  thought  and  time  of  the  villagers.  The  stockade 
that  had  been  erected  shortly  before  the  last  attack 
was  materially  strengthened  ;  rifle  practice  was  carried 
on  every  evening  when  work  was  done.  Will  Dawkins 
was  unanimously  appointed  captain  of  the  forces,  and 
every  man  was  assigned  the  station  that  he  was  to 
occupy  at  once  on  the  first  alarm. 

The  boys  of  the  village  had  their  share  in  the 
scheme  of  defence.  Two  years  before  twelve  of 
them,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  had  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  band,  of  which  John  had  been  elected 
captain,  and  he  had  chosen  two  of  the  most  active 
and  energetic  of  them,  James  Mackenzie  and  Dick 
Shore,  as  his  lieutenants.  Not  content  with  attain¬ 
ing  considerable  proficiency  with  the  rifle,  they  learned 
from  John  many  of  the  lessons  in  Indian  warfare  that 
he  had  been  taught  by  Will — how  to  take  shelter 
behind  trees,  to  glide  swiftly  from  trunk  to  trunk, 
and  to  retire,  each  keeping  a  tree  as  much  as 
possible  between  himself  and  an  imaginary  foe.  All 
these  proceedings  were  without  the  cognisance  of  any 
of  the  elders,  with  the  exception  of  Will  Dawkins, 
who  occasionally  went  out  and  himself  superintended 
their  operations.  Now  that  the  danger  seemed  immi¬ 
nent — for  a  village  like  their  own,  some  twelve  miles 
away,  had  been  surprised  and  every  soul  massacred — 
the  boy  company  was  assigned  by  the  village  captain 
a  place  in  the  defence. 

Its  station  was  to  be  the  schoolhouse,  and  it  was 
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to  act  as  a  reserve,  to  be  in  readiness  to  hasten 
to  any  spot  at  which  the  redskins  might  be  forcing 
an  entrance  through  a  stockade.  Such  at  least  was 
its  duty  as  officially  laid  down  by  Will  Dawkins. 
He  had,  however,  a  plan  of  his  own,  of  which  he 
thought  it  wisest  to  say  nothing  to  the  boys’  parents. 
He  had  with  John  carefully  reconnoitred  all  the 
ground  round  the  village,  had  regarded  the  defences 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  assailants,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  direction  from  which  the 
.assault  would  probably  come. 

‘  I  take  it,’  he  said,  ‘  that  they  will  begin  at  day¬ 
break  ;  that  is  their  favourite  time.  They  do  not  like 
attacking  in  the  dark,  for,  not  knowing  the  ground, 
they  might  find  themselves  in  difficulties,  and  many 
of  those  in  the  village  would  probably  effect  their 
escape.  At  daybreak  they  might  expect  to  find  the 
village  buried  in  sleep,  and  yet  have  sufficient  light 
for  their  work.  They  are  most  likely  to  come  from 
the  right,  because  on  that  side  the  forest  comes  nearer 
to  the  village  than  anywhere  else  ;  and,  besides,  you 
.see  there  is  a  bit  of  a  hollow  in  the  ground  forty 
or  fifty  yards  from  the  stockade ;  and  from  there, 
in  case  of  failing  in  their  first  rush,  they  could  lie 
sheltered  behind  the  crest  and  fire,  without  exposing 
more  than  their  heads.  Besides,  forty  yards  away 
to  the  right  is  Deacon  Burroughs’s  barn,  and  from 
the  loft  they  would  be  able  to  overlook  the  stockade. 
I  have  tried  to  persuade  the  obstinate  old  fellow  to 
burn  it ;  but  even  when  I  proposed  that  every  house 
in  the  village  should  pay  a  fair  proportion  of  its  cost, 
he  would  not  hear  of  it.  Well,  I  tell  you  if  they  do 
attack  us  that  building  is  going  to  be  a  thorn  in  our 
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side.  Now  look  here,  John,  what  I  propose  is  this  :  I 
will  go  out  to-morrow  to  the  back  of  this  barn,  dig 
a  hole  under  it,  and  plant  a  keg  of  powder  there 
with  a  fuse  leading  outside  ;  then,  of  course,  I  shall 
fill  the  hole  up  again,  so  that  no  one  will  be  any 
the  wiser  except  ourselves.  If  the  attack  should  come 
from  this  side,  as  we  look  for,  I  want  you  to  fire  the 
keg.  It  is  a  dangerous  business,  lad,  and  I  don’t 
pretend  it  isn’t,  but  I  can  trust  you  to  do  it  when 
I  could  not  trust  any  one  else.  I  have  been  thinking 
it  over.  There  is  that  little  stream  there  ;  you  see 
it  runs  about  twenty  yards  behind  the  barn.  Its 
banks  are  not  many  inches  high,  but  they  are  high 
enough  to  hide  a  man  crawling  upon  his  stomach. 
You  would  have  to  take  a  good  big  circuit,  coming 
out  at  the  back  of  the  village,  and  crawling  through 
Seth  Jones’s  grass,  which  is  eighteen  inches  high 
now,  until  you  got  to  the  trees  which  form  the 
boundary  of  his  fields. 

‘  We  will  place  this  short  white  stick  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bank  just  behind  the  barn,  so  that  you  will 
not  have  to  raise  your  head  to  see  how  far  you 
have  got  until  you  are  there  ;  then  you  have  that 
twenty  yards  to  crawl  to  the  fuse.  It  is  across  open 
ground,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  be  seen ;  the  Indians 
will  be  all  looking  towards  the  village,  and  the  barn 
will  hide  you  from  the  main  body  of  them,  which  I 
expect  will  be  behind  the  slope  on  the  other  side. 
Mind  and  keep  your  tinder  dry,  and  get  it  well  alight 
before  you  get  near  the  barn.  When  you  have  lit 
the  fuse,  get  back  as  quickly  as  you  can  into  the 
stream,  and  work  your  way  back  till  you  hear  the 
explosion.  I  will  arrange  for  the  fuse  to  burn  ten 
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minutes,  and  by  the  time  that  it  goes  off  you  will 
be  well-nigh  home,  and  can  jump  up  and  run  safely 
enough.’ 

‘  Shall  I  take  my  rifle  with  me,  Will  ?  ’ 

*  Yes,  you  had  better  do  that.  You  will  find  it  in 
your  way,  but  you  may  meet  some  loafing  redskins 
and  have  to  dispose  of  them.  There  will  be  so  much 
firing  going  on  that  the  sound  will  likely  not  be 
noticed.  Well,  that  will  be  your  share  in  the  business. 
I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  help.  I  shall  either  call 
up  your  boys  and  tell  them  to  shoot  as  fast  as  they 
can  load,  or  if  I  see  a  chance,  and  the  redskins  are  not 
too  much  round  us,  and  I  can  get  out  without  being 
seen,  we  will  move  round  on  the  other  side  and  try 
to  take  them  in  flank,  opening  fire  the  moment  I 
hear  the  barrel  explode.  I  shall  also  tell  off  four  or  five 
men  after  you  have  gone  out  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed 
on  that  barn  and  the  line  that  you  will  be  going  by, 
and  to  pick  off  any  of  the  redskins  they  may  see 
likely  to  interfere  with  you.’ 

Thus  it  was  that  when  at  daybreak  two  shots  rang 
suddenly  out  from  the  watchers,  who  had  for  the  last 
two  days  been  on  sentry — a  report  having  been 
brought  in  by  a  hunter  that  the  Indians  were  on 
the  move  again — John,  who  had,  like  all  the  men 
and  boys  in  the  village,  lain  down  in  his  clothes, 
leaped  up,  and  was  about  to  seize  his  rifle  and  run 
off,  when  the  woman  watching  by  the  bedside  of  his 
mother  came  out  of  her  room  and  beckoned  him  to 
come  in.  Mrs  Parsons  had,  indeed,  been  ill  for  some 
months,  but  it  was  only  during  the  last  week  that 
her  condition  had  become  so  serious  that  a  doctor  had 
been  sent  for  from  the  settlement.  He  had  at  once 
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said  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  her,  for  she  was 
gradually  sinking  and  would  not  last  many  days. 
This  verdict  had  been  given  a  few  hours  after  John 
had  gone  out  with  Will  Dawkins  to  arrange  for  the 
best  mode  of  defence,  and  it  was  a  terrible  shock 
to  him.  He  had,  of  course,  noticed  that  his  mother 
was  ailing,  that  she  could  no  longer  bustle  about 
the  house,  and  that  she  was  frequently  shaken  by 
a  terrible  cough  ;  but  she  had  never  complained,  and 
illness  was  so  rare  in  the  little  settlement  that  John 
had  no  idea  that  her  malady  was  of  a  dangerous 
kind. 

His  mother,  however,  had  long  felt  that  her  end 
was  drawing  near,  and  she  accepted  it  with  the  same 
submission  with  which  she  had  accepted  her  husband’s 
wishes.  Indeed,  the  summons  was  not  unwelcome  ; 
her  life  had  been  an  uncongenial  one.  She  had  never 
been  very  strong,  but  surrounded  with  the  home  com¬ 
forts  she  would  have  had  in  England  she  might  have 
lived  many  years.  Here  the  isolation,  even  more 
than  the  work,  had  broken  her  down.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  village  who,  in  point  of  education  or 
mode  of  thought,  was  in  any  way  a  companion  for 
her.  John,  she  saw,  would  never  settle  down  to  life 
in  the  village,  nor  did  she  wish  him  to  do  so,  and  he 
no  longer  needed  her  maternal  care.  Although  far 
from  viewing  her  religious  duties  from  the  same  point 
of  view  as  her  husband,  she  was  a  deeply  religious 
woman,  and  was  looking  forward  joyfully  to  meeting 
him  in  heaven  ;  for  in  spite  of  the  sternness  of  his 
principles  he  had  been  a  kind  husband  to  her,  and 
she  loved  him  as  much  as  she  respected  him. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  doctor’s  visit  she  had  never 
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spoken  to  John  as  to  her  state  ;  but  as  the  truth  could 
no  longer  be  concealed,  she  now  devoted  herself  to 
consoling  him.  He  had  scarcely  left  her  room,  except 
at  night,  since  he  had  received  the  news.  Her  calm¬ 
ness  and  cheerfulness  had  soothed  his  first  terrible 
outburst  of  grief,  and  her  earnest  assurances  that  she 
was  well  content  to  go,  and  that  she  was  sure  that  it 
was  for  the  best,  although  not  convincing  him,  had 
yet  had  an  effect.  He  now  paused  irresolutely  as 
the  woman  beckoned  him  in. 

‘  I  think  that  she  is  sinking  fast,’  she  whispered  ; 
4  you  may  not  find  her  alive  when  you  return.’ 

Then  John  had  stood  his  rifle  against  the  wall  and 
had  gone  in.  Even  his  eyes,  unaccustomed  to  sickness, 
could  notice  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  last  few  hours,  and  seating  himself  by  her  bed¬ 
side  and  holding  her  hands,  he  tried  to  put  aside 
all  thought  of  the  combat  as  he  listened  to  her  words. 
Still,  do  what  he  wmuld,  the  incessant  crack  of  the 
rifles  and  the  yells  of  the  Indians  could  not  but 
mingle  with  her  words,  and  as  she  said,  ‘  Fight  the 
good  fight,’  it  was  of  the  desperate  struggle  that  was 
going  on  outside,  rather  than  of  the  real  meaning 
of  her  words,  that  he  thought.  Will  Dawkins  had 
looked  in  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  had  heard  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  He  had 
said,  ‘  Well,  lad,  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  your  help 
to-morrow  if  the  redskins  come ;  but  don’t  fret  your¬ 
self  if  you  can’t  leave  your  mother.  I  expect  we 
shall  beat  them  off  anyhow,  so  don’t  put  yourself  out 
about  it.  If  you  can  get  away  for  an  hour,  do  ;  but 
if  not  we  shall  know  that  it  is  not  your  fault.’ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  VILLAGE. 

N  leaving  the  house,  John  ran  at  the  top  of 
his  speed  to  the  stable. 

‘  Where  have  you  been,  John  ?  ’  James 
Mackenzie  asked.  ‘  We  have  all  been  here 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Will  Dawkins 
sent  up  just  now  to  ask  if  you  were  here.’ 

‘  My  mother  is  very  ill,  James,  and  I  had 
to  stop  to  speak  to  her  before  I  came  away.  Do  you 
know  where  Will  is  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  ;  he  said  that  if  you  came  you  would  find  him 
at  Simpson’s.’ 

‘  I  will  run  down  there  and  get  orders.’ 

John  started  at  once.  Simpson’s  was  the  house 
nearest  to  the  spot  where  the  redskins  were  trying 
to  scale  the  palisade.  Some  five  or  six  of  the  settlers 
were  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire,  and  this,  aided  by  that 
of  those  in  other  houses  near,  had  so  far  compelled 
the  Indians  to  lie  down  behind  the  palisade,  and  they 
were  keeping  up  a  dropping  fire  wherever  the  timbers 
were  far  enough  apart  for  them  to  fire  through.  The 
captain  nodded  when  John  entered,  and  at  once  went 
out  with  him  behind  the  house. 

‘  Glad  to  see  you,  lad.  I  was  afraid  that  you 
would  not  be  able  to  get  away.  The  redskins  are  in 
greater  force  than  I  expected — at  least  as  far  as  we 
can  make  out — and  we  don’t  know  that  they  are  all 
engaged  yet.  It  is  just  as  I  said  ;  there  are  a  lot  of 

them  up  in  the  loft  of  the  deacon’s  barn,  and  they 
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are  keeping  up  such  a  sharp  fire  from  there  that 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  move  about  as  soon  as 
the  light  gets  stronger.  It  is  awkward,  too,  their 
having  got  up  to  the  stockade  before  we  were  ready 
for  them.  I  am  going  to  collect  half-a-dozen  men 
and  go  out  at  that  little  gate  at  the  corner.  We  can 
take  them  in  flank  there,  and  they  will  have  to  fall 
back  double  quick,  and  directly  they  do  so  Abner 
Jones  will  run  down  with  ten  men  to  the  stockade — 
they  will  be  in  shelter  there  from  the  barn,  and  will 
be  able  to  keep  the  redskins  from  crawling  up  again 
— but  I  don’t  like  to  do  it  till  that  barn  is  destroyed. 
They  command  the  little  gate  from  there,  and  we 
might  lose  half  our  number  before  we  could  fire  a 
shot  at  the  fellows  lying  down.  Besides,  Jones’s 
party  might  suffer  heavily  as  they  ran  down  to  the 
stockade ;  so  you  can  guess  that  I  am  pretty  glad 
that  you  have  come.  I  was  thinking  of  going 
myself.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  not  got  the 
whole  of  them  in  front,  and  if  they  make  a  sudden 
attack  behind  they  may  get  in  ;  if  so,  there  would 
be  such  confusion,  unless  I  were  here  to  steady  them, 
that  I  dare  not  go.’ 

‘  I  will  be  off  at  once.  It  is  not  fairly  light  yet, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  make  my  way  along 
all  right.’ 

‘  Well,  good-bye,  lad ;  you  are  clear  grit,  and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  see  you  back  again.  The  moment 
I  hear  the  explosion  I  will  be  out  through  the  gate 
with  my  party,  and  will  soon  get  rid  of  the  redskins 
along  by  the  stockade.’ 

John  sprang  away,  and  for  a  bit  he  ran  straight 
back  in  order  to  keep  within  the  shelter  of  the  house. 
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As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  main  street  of  the  village 
he  turned  off,  ran  along  it,  and  made  for  a  spot 
where  he  had  before  noticed  that  a  tree  grew  close 
to  the  palisade,  and  would  enable  him  to  scale  it. 
As  soon  as  he  was  over  he  dropped  on  to  his  stomach, 
and  made  his  way  through  the  cabbage-ground,  paused 
when  he  got  to  its  edge,  and  lighted  the  tinder,  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  do  before  starting ;  then,  keeping 
his  gun  in  readiness,  he  crawled  through  the  long 
grass  until  he  reached  the  brook.  At  the  edge  of  the 
grass  he  looked  carefully  round.  No  Indians  were 
in  sight,  and  as  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  was  only  covered  with  short  grass,  he  felt 
confident  that  no  redskins  were  there.  Keeping  in 
the  water,  but  carefully  holding  his  rifle  and  tinder- 
box,  he  crept  along.  He  had  left  his  ammunition  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  save  two  or  three  cartridges 
which  he  had  placed  in  his  cap. 

The  firing  seemed  to  him  to  be  heavier  than 
when  he  had  started,  and  he  hurried  along  as  fast  as 
he  was  able,  until  he  came  to  the  stick  on  the  bank 
that  showed  him  he  was  now  directly  in  rear  of  the 
barn.  He  raised  his  head  cautiously  and  looked 
round.  No  Indians  were  in  sight,  although  the  air 
rang  with  their  yells,  and  the  frequent  cracking  of 
rifles  showed  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in  the 
barn.  He  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees,  lifted 
a  piece  of  wood  that  had  been  thrown  over  the  fuse, 
and  applied  the  tinder.  As  soon  as  a  spluttering 
fire  burst  out  he  ran  back  to  the  stream,  threw 
himself  down,  and  began  to  make  his  way  along  as 
fast  as  he  could  crawl.  He  had  just  reached  the 
long  grass,  and  was  about  to  enter  it,  when  there 
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was  a  terrible  explosion,  followed  instantly  by  a  loud 
cheer  from  the  garrison  and  yells  of  dismay  from 
the  Indians. 

A  moment  later  a  redskin  leapt  up  from  the  grass 
not  twenty  yards  away,  and  ran  at  full  speed  almost 
directly  towards  him.  It  was  too  late  to  leave  the 
stream,  and  John  threw  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  just 
as  the  Indian’s  eye  fell  on  him.  The  redskin  stopped 
abruptly,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  threw 
up  his  rifle,  but  John  fired  before  he  could  pull  the 
trigger,  and  the  Indian  fell  shot  through  the  body. 
Without  a  moment’s  delay  the  lad  entered  the  grass. 
As  he  did  so  he  heard  five  or  six  rifles  discharged 
almost  simultaneously,  and  knew  that  Dawkins 
and  his  party  had  sallied  out.  He  continued  his 
course.  When  he  reached  the  cabbage-field  he  felt 
a  strong  inclination  to  get  up  and  run,  but  the 
thought  that  the  captain  had  told  him  that  he 
feared  an  attack  from  some  other  point  deterred 
him  from  doing  so,  and  he  continued  to  crawl  on 
until  he  reached  the  palisade,  and  kept  along 
at  its  foot  until  he  saw  the  branch  of  a  tree 
by  which  he  had  ascended.  Against  the  pale, 
immediately  under  this,  Dawkins  had  nailed  two 
pieces  of  wood  a  foot  apart,  to  enable  him  on  his 
return  to  scale  the  stockade,  which  was  ten  feet 
high.  He  slung  his  gun  across  his  shoulder,  made 
a  spring  on  to  the  lower  step,  placed  his  other  foot 
on  the  upper,  grasped  the  top  of  the  stockade,  and 
threw  himself  over.  As  he  did  so  a  sudden  out¬ 
burst  of  firing  broke  out  at  the  back  of  the  village. 
He  ran  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  the  schoolhouse. 
Just  as  he  reached  it  Dawkins  also  ran  up. 
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4  Well  done,  John  !  But  there  is  no  time  to  waste  ; 
the  redskins  have  broken  in.  Abner  Jones  will  be 
here  with  his  hand  directly,  and  I  have  sent  for  all 
the  others  except  those  at  the  palisade  in  front.’ 

‘  Now,  lads,  come  along  ;  there  is  work  for  you  now, 
and  no  mistake.’  The  boys,  who  had  been  fretting 
in  their  enforced  inactivity,  followed  him  eagerly, 
but  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  Dawkins. 
John  understood  the  anxiety  of  his  leader,  for 
he  knew  that  his  house  was  one  of  the  nearest  to 
the  spot  where  the  Indians  had  entered. 

Suddenly  a  woman’s  scream  sounded  high  above 
the  Indian  yells.  John  heard  an  exclamation  of  agony 
from  the  captain,  who  darted  forward  at  a  speed  that 
took  him  ahead  of  the  rest. 

‘  Be  steady,  boys,’  he  said  to  his  band  ;  *  don’t  throw 
away  a  single  shot,  and  don’t  fire  all  together,  whatever 
you  do.  Let  your  company  fire  first,  Mackenzie ;  the 
others  must  retain  their  fire  until  you  have  loaded 
again.’ 

A  crowd  of  redskins  was  seen  rushing  forward 
with  exulting  yells.  Dawkins  dashed  right  through 
them,  striking  two  to  the  ground  with  the  butt- end 
of  his  rifle,  and  unheeding  the  scattered  fire  opened 
on  him,  disappeared  in  a  moment  behind  the  corner  of 
his  house. 

*  Now,  Mackenzie  !  Every  one  pick  out  his  man 
and  fire.’ 

Ten  rifles  flashed  out,  and  seven  redskins  fell.  The 
others  paused  for  a  moment.  Several  shots  were  fired, 
and  two  of  the  boys  fell. 

‘  Hooray,  lads !  here  come  Jones  and  his  men. 
Now,  second  company,  fire  !  ’ 
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Again  a  deadly  fire  was  poured  in.  A  moment 
later  Abner  Jones  and  his  band  came  up. 

‘Throw  yourselves  down/  John  shouted  to  the 
boys,  *  and  each  load  and  fire  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
but  take  steady  aim.’ 

The  settlers  came  running  up  fast,  and  the  red¬ 
skins  began  to  fall  back.  They  had  reckoned  on  a 
diversion  in  their  favour  by  a  general  attack  on  the 
palisade  at  the  other  side.  They  had  heard  the 
explosion,  but  thought  it  was  the  village  magazine, 
and  crawling  up  to  the  grass  unobserved  by  the 
sentries  behind,  had  made  a  sudden  dash,  helped 
each  other  over  the  stockade,  and  were  rushing  for¬ 
ward,  confident  of  success  and  thirsting  for  massacre, 
when  they  met  John’s  band.  The  destruction  of  the 
barn  and  of  all  within  it,  and  the  sortie  of  Dawkins, 
had,  however,  completely  demoralised  the  redskins  on 
that  side,  and  left  almost  the  whole  force  of  the 
defenders  free  to  oppose  the  attack  from  behind. 
As  the  Indians  retired  the  defenders  crept  forward, 
keeping  up  a  heavy  fire,  and  at  last  the  remnant 
of  the  Indians,  disheartened  at  receiving  no  assist¬ 
ance,  and  at  the  steady  and  orderly  resistance  they 
encountered,  when  they  had  expected  only  confusion 
and  dismay,  fled  precipitately  to  the  stockade,  many 
being  shot  down  before  they  succeeded  in  scaling  it. 

As  soon  as  the  last  living  redskin  had  passed  it, 
John  told  his  band  to  run  back  to  the  other  side,  to 
aid  the  small  body  left  there  if  an  attack  should  be 
made,  and  he  himself  ran  into  Dawkins’s  cottage. 
The  scene  there  was  a  ghastly  one.  The  minister 
lay  dead  and  scalped  ;  four  Indians  lay  dead  around. 
One  had  a  bullet  wound  in  the  centre  of  his 
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forehead ;  the  others  had  evidently  been  killed  by 
crushing  blows  from  Dawkins’s  gun.  The  latter, 
bleeding  from  several  wounds,  was  sitting  on  the 
ground  holding  in  his  lap  the  head  of  his  wife. 
She  was  as  white  as  death,  but  was  unscalped. 

4  Oh  Dawkins  !  ’  John  exclaimed  ;  4  is  she  dead  ?  ’ 

4  No/  the  captain  said  faintly;  4  at  least,  I  can  find 
no  wound.  I  was  just  in  time  ;  that  Indian  with  the 
bullet  in  his  brain  had  her  hair  in  his  hand,  and  in 
another  moment  she  would  have  been  scalped.’ 

4  Thank  God  you  were  in  time!’  John  said  earnestly. 
Then  he  looked  round.  4  Where  is  Nelly  ?  ’  he  asked. 

4  She  has  gone,’  Dawkins  groaned. 

4  Gone  !  ’  John  repeated. 

4  Ay ;  one  of  the  fiends  has  carried  her  off.  I 
reckon  it  was  that  that  caused  Jane  to  scream. 
I  don’t  think  that  she  would  have  screamed  on  her 
own  account.  Then  I  suspect  she  fainted.’ 

Greatly  shocked  at  the  news,  John  fetched  some 
water.  Will  Dawkins  dashed  some  in  his  wife’s  face, 
and  then  took  a  deep  draught  himself.  Presently  the 
woman  opened  her  eyes.  As  she  regained  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  looked  up  at  her  husband,  an  expression 
of  terror  came  into  her  face. 

4 1  am  all  right,’  Dawkins  said  ;  4 1  have  got  two 
or  three  blows  from  their  tomahawks,  but  I  shall  get 
over  it,  never  fear.’ 

Suddenly  his  wife  raised  herself  into  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion.  4  The  child  !  ’  she  exclaimed  wildly.  4  They  have 
carried  off  my  child  !  ’ 

4 1  know  it,  Jane.’ 

4 1  could  not  help  it,’  she  cried  wildly ;  4  indeed,  I 
could  not  help  it.’ 
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‘I  know  that  well  enough,  Jane,’  he  said  quietly. 
‘  What  could  one  woman  do  against  five  redskins  ? 
You  are  not  to  blame.  It  is  a  heavy  blow  ;  and  your 
father  has  gone  too.’ 

The  woman  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
deep  sobs  burst  from  her. 

‘  Mrs  Dawkins,’  John  said  earnestly,  ‘  do  not  grieve 
for  your  child  as  one  lost  beyond  hope.  With 
God’s  help  we  will  bring  her  back  to  you,  if  we  have 
to  follow  the  Indians  half  across  America.’ 

4  That ’s  the  word,  John ;  that ’s  the  word,’  the 
hunter  said  as  he  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet.  ‘  We  will 
follow  her,  wife.’  He  staggered,  and  would  have 
fallen  if  John  had  not  supported  him,  and  lowered 
him  on  to  a  seat. 

4  Now,  Mrs  Dawkins,’  exclaimed  John,  feeling  that 
action  was  the  best  thing  to  rouse  her  from  her  grief, 
‘  the  first  thing  is  to  bandage  your  husband’s  wounds ; 
he  is  faint  from  loss  of  blood.  Can  I  be  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  to  you  ?  If  not  I  must  be  going,  for  the  Indians 
may  attack  again  at  any  moment.’ 

Mrs  Dawkins  rose  to  her  feet.  4 1  will  see  to  him,’ 
she  said.  4 1  shall  need  no  help  ;  do  you  go  to  your 
duty.  God  bless  you  for  the  hope  you  have  given 
me.’ 

Instead  of  going  to  the  schoolhouse,  John  ran 
home.  The  woman  who  had  been  with  his  mother 
was  standing  at  the  door.  John  read  bad  news  in 
her  face. 

4  My  poor  lad,’  she  said  gently,  as  he  came  up  to 
her,  4  it  is  no  use  going  in  ;  your  mother  passed  away 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.’ 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

A  DARING  SCHEME. 

OHN  PARSONS  had  almost  expected  the 
news  that  his  mother  had  passed  away ; 
but  after  the  excitement  of  the  struggle 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the  sad 
scene  he  had  witnessed  at  the  hunter’s, 
it  came  upon  him  almost  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  blow.  He  went  upstairs,  and  remained 
there  for  half-an-hour ;  then,  with  a  very  grave  but 
determined  face,  he  went  out  into  the  village. 
Successful  as  the  issue  of  the  fight  had  been,  success 
had  been  dearly  purchased.  Several  men  had  been 
killed  or  badly  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians 
through  the  stockade  or  from  the  barn,  and  others 
had  fallen  in  repulsing  the  attacks  on  the  rear  of 
the  village.  Not  a  gun  had  been  fired  since  the  last 
redskin  had  crossed  the  stockade,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  they  had  drawn  off  altogether. 

Their  losses  had  been  very  heavy.  It  was  believed 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  a  dozen  in  the 
barn  that  had  been,  to  the  villagers,  so  mysteriously 
blown  up  ;  seven  or  eight  had  fallen  in  front  of  the 
stockade  when  the  hunter  and  his  party  had  made 
their  sortie,  and  including  the  four  who  had  fallen  in 
Will  Dawkins’s  house,  eighteen  bodies  had  been  left 
behind  by  the  assailants  in  the  rear.  The  settlers 
had  lost  nine  killed,  including  three  of  the  boy 
company,  and  many  others  had  received  wounds  more 
or  less  serious.  John  soon  learned  the  names  of  the 
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killed.  Among  them  were  the  fathers  of  both  of  his 
lieutenants.  James  Mackenzie  was  motherless,  while 
Dick  Shore  had  a  mother  and  several  brothers  and 
sisters.  One  of  his  brothers  ranked  as  a  man,  while 
another,  a  year  younger  than  himself,  was  a  member 
of  the  boy  company.  John  learned  that  a  council 
of  the  heads  of  the  village  was  being  held.  The 
boys  were,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  lost 
relatives,  all  posted  as  sentries  at  different  points 
along  the  stockade. 

He  went  to  the  houses  of  Mackenzie  and  Shore 
and  called  them  out.  Their  eyes  were  red,  but  both 
wore  an  expression  of  rage  and  indignation  rather 
than  of  depression. 

‘  My  mother  has  gone,’  John  said  quietly  ;  ‘  we  are 
all  mourners,  but  there  are  other  things  to  do  as  well 
as  mourn.’  He  then  told  them  the  scene  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  at  the  hunter’s  cottage.  ‘  If  the  redskins  have 
taken  Nelly  off  with  them,  I  am  going  to  follow  them 
and  try  to  rescue  her.  Dawkins  would  assuredly 
go  if  he  were  well  enough,  but  I  fear  it  will  be 
some  time  before  he  is  able  to  bear  fatigue,  and 
unless  the  trail  is  taken  up  at  once  it  will  be  lost 
altogether.  No  doubt  the  funerals  will  take  place 
either  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  over  I  mean  to  start.  I  don’t  ask 
either  of  you  to  go  with  me,  but  if  you  are  disposed 
to  do  so  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you.’ 

‘  I  will  go,’  James  Mackenzie  exclaimed  ;  ‘  they  have 
killed  my  father,  and  I  can  do  as  I  like.  We  all  knew 
little  Nelly,  and  I  will  do  anything  to  rescue  her  ;  and 
besides,  I  should  like  to  have  a  chance  of  wiping  out 
some  of  these  murderous  redskins.’ 
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‘  I  am  with  you,  John,’  Dick  Shore  said  quietly. 
‘  Robert  will  take  care  of  my  mother,  and  I  can  be 
spared  well  enough.’ 

‘Remember,’  John  said,  ‘this  will  be  a  serious 
business,  and  the  danger  will  be  vastly  greater  than 
we  ran  here.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  fall  into  their 
hands  no  mercy  will  be  shown  to  us.  Did  they 
suspect  that  they  would  be  followed,  we  should  not 
have  a  shadow  of  a  chance  ;  and  even  as  it  is  the 
probabilities  are  against  our  coming  back  alive,  even 
if  we  succeed  in  rescuing  her.  I  do  not  at  present  see 
how  we  are  to  get  her  away ;  I  only  feel  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  try.  Will  Dawkins  has  been  our  leader ;  he 
has  well-nigh  lost  his  wife ;  he  is  grievously  wounded 
himself,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  three  boys  may 
possibly  rescue  Nelly,  and  that  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  we  can  be  better  spared  than  men  who  have 
wives  and  families  dependent  on  them.  I  think  that 
we  are  all  able  to  do  men’s  work,  and  that  after  the 
training  we  have  had  from  Will  we  are  better  fitted 
for  it  than  any  of  the  men  except  Will  himself. 
Three  is  a  good  number  ;  if  it  came  to  fighting, 
twenty  would  be  of  no  more  use  than  three. 

‘  With  three  we  can  keep  each  other’s  spirits  up  ; 
where  one  loses  the  trail  another  can  find  it,  and  if 
we  get  her  away  we  can  carry  her  by  turns.  I  think 
we  had  better  go  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one 
except  Will ;  the  others  would  only  throw  difficulties  in 
our  way,  and  perhaps  hold  a  village  council  and  stop 
us  altogether.  Of  course,  I  have  no  one  to  ask  ;  nor 
have  you,  James  ;  and  Dick  might  leave  a  letter  to  his 
mother  in  some  place  where  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  found  till  we  had  been  gone  some  hours.  Here 
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they  are  coming  from  the  council ;  I  will  see  you 
again  later  when  it  is  settled  at  what  hour  the 
funerals  are  to  take  place.  I  will  get  a  lot  of 
buckwheat  cakes  cooked,  and  will  make  up  three 
bags  of  flour,  so  that  you  need  not  bother  about  food. 
I  will  also  take  as  much  meat  as  will  last  us  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  we  can  safely  reckon  upon  meeting 
with  game,  and  as  the  redskins  will  have  had  a  day’s 
start  of  us,  we  need  not  for  a  time  be  afraid  of  using 
our  guns.’ 

Will  Dawkins  was  carried  past  them  on  a  door, 
for  he  had  been  taken  to  the  council,  his  advice  being 
considered  absolutely  essential. 

‘I  am  coming  round  presently,  Will,’  John  said,  as 
he  passed.  Dawkins  nodded,  and  John  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  on  the  point  of  turning  away,  when 
Deacon  Williams — who,  now  that  the  minister  was 
gone,  had  naturally  taken  the  chair  at  the  meeting — 
the  schoolmaster,  and  Seth  Jones  came  up  to  them. 

‘  Dawkins  has  been  telling  us,  John  Parsons,’  the 
deacon  said,  ‘  that  it  is  owing  to  you  that,  by 
God’s  mercy,  we  have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.  Until  he  spoke  it  was  a  mystery  to  us  all 
how  Deacon  Burroughs’s  barn,  from  which  they  were  so 
sorely  annoying  us,  was  blown  up.  He  tells  us  that, 
foreseeing  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  spot  of  vantage 
by  the  red  heathen,  he  had  buried  a  few  days  ago  a 
keg  of  powder  under  it,  with  a  fuse  attached,  and  that 
in  the  heat  of  the  fight  you  crept  out  alone  and  fired 
it.  Truly,  boy,  it  was  a  brave  act.  You  and  your 
young  comrades  all  did  good  service  when  the  village 
was  attacked  in  the  rear,  but  your  adventure  exceeds 
in  bravery  anything  performed  to-day,  and  the  council 
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beg  me  to  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
village.’ 

‘  I  am  glad  to  have  been  of  use,  deacon,’  John  said 
respectfully  ;  ‘  but  I  ran  but  little  risk  of  being  noticed, 
either  going  or  returning.’ 

The  deacon  moved  on  with  his  companions. 

*  So  it  was  you,  John,’  James  Mackenzie  said.  ‘  We 
wondered  what  had  become  of  you,  but  we  little 
dreamt  that  you  had  ventured  out.  Now,  however, 
after  your  success,  Dick  and  I  will  follow  you  even 
more  confidently  than  before,  and  have  good  hope 
of  our  carrying  out  this  expedition.’ 

An  hour  later  twenty  of  the  villagers  went  out 
together  fully  armed,  and  made  an  examination  of 
the  ground  round  the  village.  No  signs  of  the  enemy 
were  visible  ;  their  dead  had  all  been  carried  off,  and 
there  seemed  little  doubt  that  they  had  left  in  a  body, 
disheartened  by  their  failure  and  by  the  heavy  losses 
attending  it.  On  their  return  a  number  of  men  set  to 
work  to  dig  the  graves  for  the  fallen  and  for  the  body 
of  Mrs  Parsons,  and  all  were  before  evening  laid  to  rest 
in  rough  coffins  which  had  been  hastily  put  together. 
The  whole  village  attended  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  boys,  whom  it  was  considered  prudent  to 
maintain  on  guard  until  it  was  absolutely  settled  that 
the  Indians  had  gone  clear  away,  and  were  not  still 
lurking  in  the  forest  with  the  idea  of  making  another 
attempt  upon  the  village  when  it  might  be  found  least 
prepared  to  resist  it. 

Daylight  was  just  breaking  the  next  morning  when 
the  three  boys  met  at  the  point  where  John  had  crossed 
the  stockade.  He  handed  to  each  a  bag  containing 
seven  or  eight  pounds  of  flour,  together  with  a ‘chunk 
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of  some  three  pounds  of  cold  meat.  ‘  Have  you  got 
everything  that  we  agreed  on,’  he  asked — ‘  a  blanket 
each,  a  water-bottle,  and  plenty  of  ammunition  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,  we  are  all  right,’  Dick  Shore  said.  ‘I  have 
got  a  frying-pan,  and  James  has  flint,  a  steel,  and 
a  tinder-box.’ 

‘  I  have  salt  and  pepper,’  John  said.  ‘  One  can 
hardly  call  them  necessaries,  but  they  are  no 
weight,  and  will  make  the  food  go  down  better. 
Come  on ;  we  shall  get  well  away  before  any  one 
is  stirring.’ 

‘  Ah  !  I  am  just  in  time,’  a  voice  said  behind  them. 
‘  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  be  too  late  ;  but  I  slept 
more  heavily  than  usual,  I  suppose,  from  loss  of  blood. 
God  bless  you,  boys  !  I  know  that  I  ought  not  to  let 
you  go,  and  yet  when  John  told  me  yesterday  what 
you  were  going  to  do,  I  could  not  refuse  this  chance 
of  getting  back  the  little  one.  I  would  give  my  life 
could  I  accompany  you,  but  I  am  so  weak  that  I  can 
scarcely  crawl.  As  soon  as  I  am  able  to  get  about  I 
shall  follow  you,  if  I  can  take  up  the  trail ;  but  I  fear 
there  is  no  chance  of  my  being  able  to  do  a  day’s  walk¬ 
ing  for  another  fortnight,  and  before  that  all  signs  of 
the  trail  may  have  disappeared  ;  but  you  might  blaze 
a  tree  now  and  then  to  act  as  a  guide.’ 

‘  That  would  not  be  at  all  a  good  thing,’  John  said  ; 
‘  there  is  no  saying  what  way  we  may  return.  If 
we  get  Nelly  we  may  have  to  make  a  long  circuit  on 
our  way  back  ;  no  one  can  say.  Anyhow,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  we  shall  come  back  by  the  same  track, 
and  you  yourself  in  following  it  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  No ;  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  matter  to  us.  You  could  not  possibly 
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overtake  us.  If  we  fail,  then  you  can  try  on  your 
own  account.’ 

‘That  you  may  be  sure  I  will,  John;  and  if  you 
fall  the  redskins  shall  pay  heavily  for  it.  Well,  God 
bless  you,  my  lads,  and  may  He  bring  you  back  safe 
and  sound,  even  if  you  come  without  my  Nelly.’ 

He  wrung  them  each  by  the  hand. 

‘  Two  months  ago  I  would  not  have  let  you  under¬ 
take  this  on  any  account ;  but  you  have  proved  that, 
though  boys,  you  can  do  men’s  work.  I  would  as 
soon  go  with  John  Parsons  and  you  two  as  with 
many  an  old  frontiersman.’ 

In  another  minute  they  had  crossed  the  palisade 
and  were  on  their  way  to  the  forest,  for  daylight  was 
now  broadening  out,  and  they  wanted  to  get  out  of 
sight  before  any  one  was  stirring.  When  they  reached 
the  edge  of  the  forest  they  halted. 

‘  We  must  go  carefully  now,’  said  John.  ‘  Will  said 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the  Indians  had  gone  off 
with  their  dead,  and  that  it  was  not  in  redskin 
nature  to  try  again  after  such  a  licking  as  they  had 
had.  Still,  we  must  go  on  carefully,  and  make  sure 
that  they  have  really  left.’ 

Taking  every  precaution,  on  they  stole  from  tree 
to  tree,  using  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  treading  on 
a  fallen  twig,  and  pausing  frequently  to  listen  for  any 
suspicious  sound.  They  advanced  abreast  a  hundred 
yards  apart.  Presently  John,  who  was  in  the  centre, 
called  to  the  others,  and  they  at  once  ran  to  him. 

‘They  have  gone,’  he  said;  ‘here  is  where  they 
gathered.’ 

In  an  open  space  among  the  trees,  the  trampled 
grass  and  patches  of  blood  showed  that  the  Indians 
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had  gathered  there  after  the  fight.  They  spent  five 
minutes  in  examining  the  place. 

‘  There  are  blood -stains  all  about,’  John  said ; 
*  there  must  be  a  good  many  wounded  besides  those 
that  are  killed.  That  will  be  a  good  thing  for  us,  for 
if  some  of  them  are  badly  hurt  they  will  not  be  able 
to  travel  fast.  Now  let  us  look  out  for  the  trail ;  it 
will  be  broad  enough  for  us  to  follow  without  any 
difficulty.’ 


CHAPTER  Y. 


ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

OR  the  first  six  miles  the  three  lads  followed 
the  trail  through  the  forest  without  any 
difficulty.  Some  seventy  or  eighty  men 
had  passed  along,  and  as  the  idea  of  pur¬ 
suit  could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  them, 
they  had  taken  no  particular  pains  to  hide 
their  trail.  At  the  end  of  that  distance  they 
had  passed  across  an  open  space.  In  the  centre  of 
this  the  ground  had  been  disturbed,  and  side  by 
side  were  evidences  of  twelve  graves.  No  mounds 
marked  the  spot ;  the  grass  that  covered  them  had 
been  replaced,  and  in  a  short  time  no  trace  would 
be  left  of  what  had  been  done,  but  at  present  the 
signs  were  evident  enough.  The  grass  was  drooping, 
and  the  edges  of  each  grave  clearly  defined.  A  short 
distance  away  lay  some  roughly  made  litters  on  which 
the  dead  had  been  carried.  Before  going  farther,  the 
boys  sat  down,  and  made  their  breakfast  of  meat  and 
buckwheat  cakes. 
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‘  They  have  got  a  long  start  of  us/  John  said  to 
his  companions,  ‘  and  must  have  made  off  very  soon 
after  they  fell  back  from  the  stockade.  The  grass  on 
the  graves  would  not  have  drooped  so  much  had  it 
not  had  a  whole  day’s  sun  upon  it.  We  shall  have  to 
push  on  steadily  if  we  are  to  reach  the  place  where 
they  camped  last  night ;  they  are  sure  to  have  made 
a  long  day’s  journey.’ 

Pushing  on  steadily,  and  passing  in  the  course  of 
the  day  two  other  freshly  made  graves,  they  arrived 
just  before  nightfall  at  the  spot  where  the  Indians  had 
halted.  Here  were  the  ashes  of  a  fire,  and  here  they 
also  camped. 

‘  We  have  not  gained  upon  them  so  far/  Dick 
Shore  said,  ‘and  I  am  sure  we  have  walked  well. 
I  never  did  such  a  long  day’s  walk  in  my  life.’ 

‘  It  has  been  a  long  tramp,  certainly,’  James 
Mackenzie  agreed ;  ‘  my  feet  quite  ache,  but  I  think 
that  we  have  felt  it  all  the  more  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  such  close  attention,  so  as  to  avoid 
missing  the  trail.  I  am  sure  we  should  have  missed 
it,  in  spite  of  our  care,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  red¬ 
skins  kept  on  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  we  had  but 
to  do  the  same  to  come  upon  their  track  again.’ 

‘  I  did  not  think  we  had  any  chance  of  gaining  on 
them  at  first,’  John  said.  ‘  It  was  not  likely  that  we 
could  outwalk  Indians,  and  even  if  we  did  overtake 
them,  there  would  not  be  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of 
getting  Nelly  away  from  them.  All  we  can  hope  for 
is  to  be  able  to  follow  the  trail  to  their  village. 
I  don’t  suppose  it  is  more  than  four  or  five  days’ 
journey  away  at  the  outside.  I  shall  be  quite  con¬ 
tent  if  we  can  camp  every  night  at  the  spot  they 
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left  in  the  morning ;  then  the  trail  will  always  be 
fresh.  Of  course,  if  we  were  on  open  ground,  it 
would  be  an  easy  business  to  follow  so  many  men ; 
but  here  in  the  forest,  where  the  grass  grows  so 
thinly  under  the  trees,  it  is  only  by  an  occasional 
blade  pressed  down  that  we  can  follow  them,  except, 
of  course,  where  occasionally  we  come  upon  an  open 
spot ;  so  we  shall  do  very  well  indeed  if  we  can  but 
follow  their  trail,  without  caring  whether  we  gain  on 
them  or  not.’ 

It  was,  indeed,  on  the  fifth  evening  after  their  start, 
that,  after  a  long  day’s  march,  they  prepared  to  camp, 
having  for  the  first  time  failed  to  arrive  at  the  spot 
where  the  Indians  had  halted  the  night  before. 

‘  We  had  better  not  light  a  fire  until  night,’  John 
said.  ‘  We  have  made  a  good  deal  longer  march  than 
any  we  have  done  during  the  last  four  days,  and  yet 
we  have  not  reached  their  camping-ground,  though 
four  or  five  miles  back  we  passed  a  stream.’ 

c  What  has  that  to  do  with  it,  John  ?  ’  Dick  Shore 
asked. 

‘  I  mean  it  shows  that  this  extra  long  journey  was 
not  made  to  get  to  water,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  reason  they  could  have  for  not  stopping  at 
that  stream  was  that  their  village  was  not  very  far 
ahead,  and  that  they  held  on  to  reach  it.  It  may 
be  it  is  but  half  a  mile  away  ;  it  may  be  it  is  five 
or  six  miles.  I  don’t  think  that  it  can  be  farther 
than  that,  otherwise  they  would  have  stopped  at  the 
stream,  for  we  know  by  the  blood-stained  leaves  we 
have  found  at  these  halting- places  that  there  are 
wounded  among  them.’ 

o 

‘No  doubt  you  are  right,  John,’  James  Mackenzie 
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said.  ‘Well,  we  have  been  very  lucky  so  far,  and 
as  we  have  got  some  of  the  meat  we  cooked  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  we  can  manage  very  well. 
It  was  very  lucky  that  you  shot  that  deer  two  days 
ago ;  we  should  have  been  hard  up  for  meat  if  you 
had  missed  it.’ 

‘  Listen  !  ’  John  exclaimed  suddenly.  ‘  There  it  is 
again  ;  it  is  the  bark  of  a  dog.  That  settles  it ;  we 
must  be  within  a  mile  of  their  village.’ 

There  was  a  consultation  now  as  to  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  directly 
day  began  to  break  John  should  go  forward  to  re¬ 
connoitre,  and  that  the  others  should  remain  where 
they  were  until  he  returned  with  his  report. 

‘  Of  course,  I  shall  go  forward  in  my  stockings,’  he 
said.  ‘  It  would  never  do  to  risk  leaving  a  print  of  a 
boot  near  the  village  ;  the  first  Indian  boy  who  came 
along  would  notice  it  at  once.’ 

‘  It  is  a  pity  that  we  did  not  bring  moccasins  with 
us,’  Dick  Shore  remarked.  ‘  I  have  got  a  pair  that  I 
often  put  on  in  the  evening,  and  I  know  that  you  have 
a  pair  too,  John.’ 

‘I  don’t  think  that  it  would  make  much  difference, 
Dick.  Will  Dawkins  has  told  me  that  an  Indian 
would  distinguish  at  once  the  difference  between  the 
footprints  of  a  white  man  and  those  of  a  redskin, 
even  though  both  had  moccasins  on.  I  shall  take  care 
how  I  walk,  and  carefully  avoid  anything  like  soft 
ground.  I  sha’n’t  have  to  walk  straight,  as  we  have 
been  doing  since  we  started,  but  can  pick  my  way 
as  I  like.  We  had  better  move  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  right.  You  see,  to-day  we  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  something  like  a  path,  so  it  must  be  used  by  the 
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Indians,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  as  well  to  get  off  it. 
It  is  fortunate  that  we  decided  this  morning  to  carry 
our  boots.  If  we  had  not  done  so  the  first  Indian 
who  came  along  would  have  noticed  our  tracks ;  but 
lately  the  ground  has  been  very  dry,  and  we  can’t 
have  left  many  traces.’ 

The  next  morning  John  started,  but  not  alone,  as  it 
had  finally  been  settled  before  they  went  to  sleep  that 
the  whole  three  should  have  a  look  at  the  village,  to 
ascertain  its  position  and  the  side  from  which  it  had 
best  be  approached.  Half-an-hour’s  cautious  walking 
brought  them  to  the  edge  of  a  good-sized  stream  ;  the 
banks  were  bordered  by  bushes,  and  peering  through 
these  very  carefully,  they  saw,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  a  large  Indian  village.  It  stood  on  a 
gentle  slope  reaching  down  to  the  water,  and  consisted 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  wigwams. 

c  I  don’t  think  that  they  can  have  all  come  from 
here ;  there  were  certainly  over  a  hundred  of  them. 
I  suspect  three  or  four  villages  of  the  same  tribe 
joined  in  the  expedition.  I  only  hope  Nelly  is  here. 
If  she  has  been  taken  off  by  some  of  the  others 
it  will  be  an  awfully  difficult  business  to  find  her. 
Now  let  us  creep  back  a  little  way,  and  talk  matters 
over.’ 

‘  Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  than  the  position 
of  the  village,’  John  went  on,  after  they  had  gone 
back  into  a  thick  undergrowth.  ‘  I  made  sure  there 
would  be  a  stream  of  some  kind,  but  I  had  hardly 
hoped  that  it  would  be  as  big  as  this.  Where  there 
is  an  Indian  village  there  is  sure  to  be  water  near 
it,  and  I  calculated  upon  being  able  to  keep  in  it  for 
a  good  long  way,  and  so  give  the  Indians  a  good  deal 
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of  trouble  in  taking  up  our  trail.  This,  however,  is 
ever  so  much  better.  They  have  some  canoes  lying 
on  the  shore  opposite  ;  at  least  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  canoes,  though  they  are  covered  over  with  branches 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  damaging  them.’ 

‘  But  none  of  us  can  paddle  canoes,’  James  Mac¬ 
kenzie  said. 

‘  That  is  true  enough ;  but  we  might  use  them 
to  throw  the  Indians  off  the  scent.  If  we  were  to 
damage  all  the  canoes  but  one,  and  then  to  take  that, 
and,  wading  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  tow  it  up 
after  us,  we  should  certainly  puzzle  them.  They 
would  not  know  that  we  have  no  notion  of  paddling, 
and  would  think  that  we  should  be  sure  to  go  down 
the  stream,  especially  as  it  looks  as  if  that  were  the 
direction  we  should  want  to  go.  If  we  tow  it  up  a 
mile  or  two,  and,  as  soon  as  we  get  a  good  place  for 
landing,  cut  a  hole  in  it  and  sink  it  with  stones,  we 
could  then  take  to  the  woods  with  a  fair  chance  of 
getting  a  big  start  of  them.’ 

‘  It  is  not  likely  that  we  should  be  able  to  do  that, 
John,’  James  Mackenzie  objected  ;  ‘  you  know  that 
even  our  village  stream,  which  is  not  anything  like 
so  big  as  this,  has  got  deep  holes  under  the  banks  in 
lots  of  places,  and  there  would  be  sure  to  be  the  same 
here.’ 

‘  That  is  so,  James ;  the  more  one  thinks  of  it  the 
more  one  sees  what  a  puzzle  it  is.  Still,  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  with  the  canoes  to 
throw  them  off  the  scent.  If  we  keep  on  thinking  it 
over,  we  are  sure  to  think  of  something  amongst  us. 
Suppose  we  did  take  to  the  canoes,  and  drifted  down 
for  some  distance,  we  might  find  a  good  landing-place 
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where  we  could  get  out  without  leaving  any  trail. 
The  best  thing  of  all  would  be  if  we  could  light  on 
some  little  stream  running  into  the  larger  one,  step 
out  of  the  canoe  at  its  mouth,  and  follow  it  up.  If 
we  could  do  that  we  might  throw  them  off  the  scent 
altogether.’ 

‘  That  would  be  splendid,’  Dick  Shore  said.  ‘  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  we  must  carry  Nelly  off"  after 
dark.  I  don’t  see  how  we  are  to  look  out  for  streams 
or  anything  else  then.  Besides,  if  she  is  missed  soon 
after  we  start,  there  won’t  be  time  for  looking  about 
at  all.’ 

‘  No ;  there  are  all  sorts  of  puzzles  in  it,’  John 
agreed.  ‘  In  the  first  place,  it  would  never  do  to 
steal  one  of  the  canoes  and  smash  the  others  unless 
we  were  absolutely  sure  that  we  could  bring  her 
away  the  same  night,  for  the  whole  village  would 
be  out  searching  for  us  as  soon  as  the  damage  we 
had  done  was  discovered.  Well,  while  we  think  it 
over  we  may  as  well  go  back  and  sit  among  the 
bushes,  where  we  can  get  a  fair  view  of  the  village. 
If  Nelly  is  there  we  are  sure  to  get  a  sight  of  her,  for 
of  course  they  will  not  keep  her  a  prisoner.  When 
we  are  once  sure  of  her  presence  it  may  sharpen  our 
wits  a  little.’ 

This  time  they  went  a  hundred  yards  lower  down 
the  stream,  and  obtained  thence  a  good  view.  For 
a  long  time  none  of  them  spoke  ;  all  were  busy  in 
trying  to  hit  upon  some  scheme,  for  they  felt  that 
unless  they  could  throw  the  Indians  to  some  extent 
off  their  trail  they  would  certainly  be  overtaken. 
Presently  a  low  exclamation  broke  from  them  all 
as  a  party  of  children  came  from  among  the  huts 
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down  towards  the  river.  Among  them  was  one  whom, 
although  clad  like  the  others,  they  recognised  at  once 
as  Nelly. 

‘  That  settles  it  so  far,’  John  said.  ‘  There  she  is  ; 
so  now  at  least  we  know  what  we  have  got  to  do.  It 
is  no  use  staying  here  ;  let  us  go  up  the  stream  a  little 
way,  and  see  if  we  can  discover  some  sort  of  place 
where  we  can  land.’ 

* 

They  had  gone  but  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  when 
John  pointed  to  the  opposite  bank. 

‘  There,’  he  said,  ‘  between  those  bushes  a  little 
stream  comes  in ;  it  only  looks  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  but  that  is  enough  for  us.  Now,  you  see,  if 
we  can  get  her  there  without  leaving  any  traces,  we 
might  follow  the  stream,  and  strike  off  when  it  gets 
too  small  for  us  to  walk  farther  in  it.  That  is  the 
last  direction  in  which  they  would  think  of  looking 
for  us.  The  question  is  how  to  get  there.  Sit 
down  and  think  it  over.’ 

Various  plans  were  suggested,  but  for  some  time  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  arrived  at. 

‘  I  think  I  have  got  a  plan  that  will  work,’  John 
said  at  last.  ‘  One  of  us  must  stop  down  here  by  the 
water,  and  swim  across  to  where  the  canoes  are,  and 
hide  under  the  bank ;  then  the  other  two  will  go 
round  to  the  back  of  the  village  and  try  to  get  at 
Nelly.  If  we  get  her  out  we  will  go  farther  back 
from  the  river  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  then  I 
will  fire  a  gun.  That  will  be  a  signal  to  the  one  at  the 
canoes  that  we  have  got  her  away.  He  will  then  set 
to  work  to  slice  big  holes  in  all  the  canoes  but  one, 
and  will  carry  that  down  into  the  water,  swim  out 
with  it  well  into  the  current,  and  then  let  it  float 
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down.  After  that  he  will  swim  back,  and  keep  up  under 
the  bank  until  he  gets  to  that  stream  opposite  ;  there 
he  will  wait  for  the  others.  As  soon  as  I  have  fired 
my  gun  we  will  make  our  way  down  to  the  river 
below  the  village.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  it  would 
be  best  that  the  one  with  me  should  make  straight 
down  there  with  Nelly,  and  that  I  should  go  a  good 
half-mile  away  before  I  fire.  There  would  be  less 
chance  of  any  one  snapping  a  twig  than  if  the  three 
of  us  were  together.  As  soon  as  I  have  fired  I  shall 
make  a  big  detour,  come  down  on  the  river- bank, 
and  then  follow  the  stream  until  I  come  to  Nelly  and 
the  other  ;  then  we  will  wade  up  in  the  water  along 
in  front  of  the  village,  and  join  the  one  who  has 
done  the  canoe  business.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
firing  of  the  gun  will  astound  the  Indians ;  they 
won’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  They  will  not 
think  that  it  can  be  an  enemy,  for  no  enemy 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  tell  them  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  However,  possibty  some  of  them 
may  take  torches  and  go  out  to  see.  Certainly 
they  will  as  soon  as  they  find  Nelly  has  gone. 
They  may  not  find  my  trail  then,  but  they  will  in 
the  morning,  and  looking  about,  will  no  doubt  come 
upon  the  others.  Also,  they  will  find  that  we  have 
made  down  to  the  river,  and  when  they  discover  that 
one  of  the  canoes  is  gone  and  the  others  damaged, 
will  naturally  suppose  that  one  of  the  party  has 
brought  the  canoe  down,  and  that  we  have  em¬ 
barked.  Then  they  will  take  up  the  chase,  and 
will  no  doubt  find  the  canoe  before  they  have  gone 
very  far,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  drift 
in  to  the  bank  ;  and  then  they  will  hunt  about  for 
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yards  of  the  wigwams.  Several  fires  were  burning. 
Round  these  Indians  were  sitting,  either  smoking 
silently  or  discoursing  in  low  tones.  Women  moved 
between  the  wigwams  ;  boys  and  girls  played  about, 
but  without  making  anything  like  the  same  amount 
of  noise  that  white  children  would  have  done ;  meat 
was  cooking  over  the  fires,  and  everything  showed  an 
air  of  complete  security. 

It  was  some  time  before  they  could  make  Nelly’s 
figure  out ;  then  they  discovered  her  sitting  by 
herself,  and  leaning  against  a  tree,  as  if  asleep. 
Evidently  she  had  not  as  yet  accustomed  herself  to 
play  with  the  Indian  children,  and  these,  finding  no 
amusement  to  be  obtained  from  one  who  could  not 
speak  their  language,  had  left  her  to  herself. 

‘  Nothing  could  possibly  be  better,’  John  whispered. 
4  We  will  crawl  round  until  we  get  in  a  line  with  the 
tree ;  then  I  will  creep  up  to  it  and  speak  to  Nelly. 
My  great  fear  is  that  she  may  give  a  scream  of  joy 
on  hearing  my  voice,  and  if  I  can  I  will  put  my  hand 
over  her  mouth  before  I  speak.  If  when  I  get  up  to 
the  tree  I  see  that  no  one  is  looking  in  that  direction, 
I  will  bring  her  straight  off  to  you.  If  I  find  that 
will  be  too  dangerous,  I  will  tell  her  to  walk  slowly 
across  to  the  wigwam  that  she  sleeps  in,  and  then  to 
slip  round  it  and  sit  down  behind  until  we  join  her.’ 

In  five  minutes  they  were  in  line  with  the  tree. 
John  unstrapped  the  dark  blanket  that  he  wore  over 
his  shoulder,  and  then,  with  a  parting  squeeze  of  his 
companion’s  hand,  crawled  forward.  He  had  no  fear 
of  being  seen,  for  fortunately  four  or  five  Indians 
were  standing  on  that  side  of  the  nearest  fire,  throw- 
ing  the  tree  into  the  shade.  He  crawled  up  to 
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the  tree,  and  placing  his  face  close  to  Nelly’s,  found 
that  she  was  fast  asleep.  He  lifted  her  gently  in  his 
arms,  threw  the  blanket  around  them  both,  and  walked 
back  fearlessly  until  he  joined  James. 

‘  She  is  fast  asleep,’  he  said.  ‘  Come  along.’ 

In  five  minutes  they  passed  beyond  the  clearing 
and  entered  the  wood.  After  proceeding  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  John  stopped. 

*  Nelly  dear,’  he  said,  ‘  wake  up.  It  is  I — John 
Parsons.’ 

The  child  muttered  something  in  her  sleep. 

*  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  wake  her,  James. 
Take  her  as  she  is  and  go  straight  down  to  the  river, 
and  sit  down  there  by  the  edge  of  the  water  until  I 
come.’ 

He  transferred  Nelly  to  his  companion,  and  then 
turning  his  back  on  the  river,  started  as  fast  as  he 
could  go  through  the  trees.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  knew  that  he  must  be  a  good  mile  from  the  camp. 
He  fired  his  gun,  and  then  started  back,  taking  a  line 
that  would  carry  him  farther  away  from  the  village 
than  before,  and  strike  the  river  some  little  distance 
below  it.  At  times  he  stopped  and  listened  atten¬ 
tively,  but  beyond  the  occasional  bark  of  an  Indian 
dog,  could  hear  no  sound.  Twenty  minutes’  running 
brought  him  back  to  the  river.  He  at  once  entered 
the  water,  which  was  but  ankle-deep  at  the  edge,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  came  upon  James  Mackenzie. 

‘  Dick  has  done  his  share  of  the  work,’  the  latter 
said ;  ‘  I  saw  the  canoe  drift  along  a  few  minutes 
after  you  fired.  It  was  well  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.’ 

‘I  will  take  Nelly,’  John  said;  ‘she  knows  my 
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voice  better  than  she  does  yours,  and  if  she  should 
wake  she  would  be  quiet  if  I  told  her.’ 

They  made  their  way  cautiously  along  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  sometimes  wading  out  into  the  water 
waist-deep  to  avoid  disturbing  overhanging  bushes. 
When  they  reached  the  cleared  ground  in  front  of  the 
village  they  stooped  low ;  they  could  hear  a  hubbub 
of  voices,  and  John  had  no  doubt  that  Nelly  had  now 
been  missed.  All  was  quiet,  however,  down  by  the 
water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  beyond  the 
clearing,  and  in  a  short  time  they  heard  Dick  say  in 
low  tones,  ‘  Is  that  you,  John  ?  ’ 

‘  All  right,  Dick ;  we  have  got  her  off.  She  is 
asleep.’ 

They  now  turned  up  the  little  streamlet,  walking 
with  the  greatest  care  so  as  not  to  make  a  splash,  or 
to  touch  the  bushes  on  either  side,  for  should  an  Indian 
come  along  and  see  a  broken  twig  or  a  drooping  leaf 
he  would  know  at  once  that  some  one  had  passed 
up  the  stream.  The  necessity  for  caution  was  even 
greater  as  they  went  along,  for  a  bend  of  the  streamlet 
took  them  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  village,  and 
they  could  make  out  the  fires  through  the  trees ; 
then,  to  their  satisfaction,  it  branched  off  to  the  right. 
After  going  for  some  distance  Dick  Shore  took  Nelly. 
They  stopped  for  a  minute  or  two  while  the  change 
was  made. 

‘  How  did  you  get  her  ?  ’  Dick  asked  in  low  tones. 

‘  Luckily  she  was  sitting  down  by  a  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  had  fallen  asleep,  some  little  distance 
from  the  fires,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  crawling 
up  and  carrying  her  off.  She  did  not  wake,  and 
as,  of  course,  no  one  dreamt  of  her  escaping,  there 
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was  no  one  on  the  watch.  We  saw  the  canoe  float¬ 
ing  down  all  right,  and  knew  that  yon  had  managed 
your  part  of  the  affair.’ 

‘  Yes ;  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears  when  I 
heard  your  gun.  I  had  not  expected  it  for  another 
two  or  three  hours,  and  you  may  guess  that  I  was 
pleased,  for  I  was  beginning  to  feel  it  lonesome  sitting 
there  listening.  It  was  easy  work  to  damage  the 
other  canoes,  but  I  had  to  be  very  careful  to  get 
the  one  out  without  making  any  noise.  However, 
it  was  easier  because  there  was  a  hubbub  of  voices  in 
the  village  ;  the  dogs  all  began  to  bark  when  your 
gun  fired,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  talking  up  there. 
However,  I  was  very  glad  when  I  sent  her  adrift 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  came  back,  and  got 
my  gun  and  made  off.  I  did  not  feel  anxious 
about  you,  for  I  felt  sure  that  you  would  get  down 
to  the  water  long  before  they  could  possibly  hit  on 
your  trail.’ 

The  stream  was  now  but  a  few  inches  deep,  and 
although  it  diminished  as  they  went  on,  they  were 
able  to  follow  it  for  some  two  miles  farther.  John 
was  leading  the  way,  and  came  to  a  tree  that  had 
fallen  across  it.  He  stooped  and  felt  the  bank.  The 
ground  was  soft.  He  said,  ‘  We  had  better  get  on  to 
this  trunk  and  walk  along  as  far  as  we  can.  I  will  get 
up  first ;  you  hand  Nelly  to  me.’  This  was  done.  He 
walked  carefully  along  the  tree  until  he  came  to  the 
root,  and  then  seating  himself,  lowered  himself  gently 
on  to  the  ground.  The  change  of  position  awoke  the 
child,  who  stirred,  and  then  said,  ‘  Mother.’ 

‘It  is  all  right,  Nelly  dear,’  John  said.  ‘You  know 
me,  don’t  you  ?  I  am  John  Parsons  ;  and  here  are  Dick 
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Shore  and  James  Mackenzie.  We  have  got  you  away 
from  the  Indians,  and  are  going  to  take  you  home  to 
your  mother.’ 

‘  It  is  very  dark,’  she  said  ;  ‘  I  can’t  see  your  face.’ 

‘  No,  but  you  know  my  voice,  Nelly,  and  that  is 
just  as  good.  Now  I  will  carry  you  on  my  back. 
Put  your  arms  round  my  neck,  and  then  they 
will  wrap  the  blanket  round  us,  and  that  will  keep 
you  tight  to  me  ;  it  is  easier  to  carry  you  so  than  in 
my  arms,  and  we  want  to  get  as  far  away  from  the 
Indians  as  we  can  before  daylight.’ 

When  Nelly  was  comfortably  fastened  on  John’s 
back  they  went  on  at  a  rapid  pace.  Dick  Shore  went 
ahead  so  as  to  avoid  running  against  trees ;  John  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  James  Mackenzie,  carrying  John’s  rifle  as 
well  as  his  own,  brought  up  the  rear.  Whenever  they 
came  to  an  open  space  in  the  forest  where  they  could 
catch  sight  of  the  sky,  they  paused  to  correct  their 
direction  by  the  stars,  for  among  the  trees  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  in  a  straight  line,  although  they 
frequently  paused  a  moment  to  feel  on  which  side  of 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  the  moss  was  growing.  Still, 
in  spite  of  this  they  generally  found  that  they  had 
strayed  a  good  deal  from  the  line  they  wanted  to 
follow. 

As  soon  as  daylight  began  to  appear  they  again 
turned  to  the  right,  and  after  an  hour’s  walking  found 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  main  stream.  It  was 
wider  and,  they  found,  shallower  than  where  they 
had  before  crossed  it.  They  kept  along  it  until  they 
found  a  suitable  log.  James  Mackenzie  went  across 
with  this,  the  rifles  and  ammunition  being  fastened 
on  it.  John  carried  Nelly  on  his  shoulder  till  the 
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water  reached  his  chin,  and  then  he  and  Dick  sup¬ 
ported  her  between  them  as  they  swam.  In  twenty 
yards  their  feet  again  touched  the  ground.  They 
made  their  way  through  the  trees  a  short  distance, 
and  then  halted. 

4  How  far  do  you  think  we  are  from  the  village, 
John  ? 5  asked  Dick. 

4 1  should  think  twelve  or  fourteen  miles ;  we 
went  at  a  pretty  fair  pace  once  we  left  that  little 
stream.  Still,  we  have  not  come  straight ;  but,  any¬ 
how,  I  should  say  that  we  must  be  at  least  ten  miles 
away.’ 

4  Would  it  be  safe  to  light  a  fire  ?  * 

4  Yes,  if  we  are  careful  of  our  sticks.  I  think  we 
must  risk  it.  We  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  down  the 
river  that  they  are  searching  for  us,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  any  of  them  coming  up  the  river  until  they 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  we  cannot  have  landed 
below.  But  cook  we  must ;  we  cannot  eat  flour,  and 
certainly  cannot  shoot  until  we  are  well  on  our  way 
home.’ 

The  flour  had  been  brought  across  the  river  with 
the  guns.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  in  collecting 
absolutely  dry  wood,  and  as  soon  as  it  burnt  up  the 
frying-pan  was  placed  over  it,  dough  was  made,  and 
the  work  of  cooking  began.  The  coats  were  spread 
out  on  the  grass  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Nelly’s  scanty 
Indian  garments  were  dry  before  the  first  cakes  were 
cooked,  and  long  before  the  stock  they  wanted  was 
ready  the  boys’  clothes  were  also  dry.  The  bath  in 
the  river  had  to  a  great  extent  removed  the  feeling 
of  fatigue  and  sleeplessness,  and  when,  after  two 
hours’  halt,  they  again  set  out,  all  were  ready  for 
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the  journey.  They  walked  at  a  steady  pace,  Nelly 
sometimes  trotting  alongside,  sometimes  being  carried 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  boys  by  turns.  They  con¬ 
tinued  their  journey  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
by  which  time  all  were  completely  fagged  out. 
They  had  baked  the  thin  cakes  of  bread  hard,  and 
two  of  these  were  broken  up  and  munched ;  then 
John  said  that  he  would  take  the  first  watch,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Dick  and  James  were  fast  asleep.  Nelly 
sat  chatting  with  John  for  another  half-hour,  and  then 
also  went  off. 

They  had  agreed  that  after  it  was  once  dark  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  keeping  watch,  as,  even  if 
the  redskins  struck  upon  their  trail,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  follow  it  after  night  set  in.  According^, 
after  keeping  awake  until  half-an-hour  after  it  had 
grown  perfectly  dark  under  the  trees,  John  stretched 
himself  at  full  length  and  almost  instantly  fell  asleep. 
He  was  awakened  by  Dick  clutching  his  shoulder. 

‘  I  think  we  ought  to  be  going  on,  John  ;  it  is  broad 
daylight.’ 

‘  Yes ;  we  ought  to  have  started  before,’  John  said, 
looking  round.  ‘  How  long  have  you  been  awake  ?  ’ 

‘  James  and  I  have  been  awake  about  an  hour  ;  but 
as  you  watched  until  it  was  dark,  we  thought  that 
we  would  let  you  sleep  as  long  as  possible.’ 

Munching  their  biscuits  as  they  walked,  they  set 
out  at  once.  For  six  days  they  continued  their 
journey,  camping  by  little  streamlets.  They  heard 
nothing  that  would  lead  them  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  one  else  astir  in  the  forest.  For  the  first 
four  days  they  had  frequently  stopped  and  listened, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  convinced  that 
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the  Indians  had  failed  altogether  to  find  their  trail. 
Had  they  picked  it  up  they  would  have  made  at  least 
two  days’  journey  to  their  one,  and  would  have  been 
up  to  them  on  the  second  or  third  day.  On  the 
sixth  day  they  came  upon  the  ashes  of  a  fire.  This 
at  first  alarmed  them,  as  it  might  show  that  the 
redskins  had  got  ahead  of  them. 

‘  The  fire  is  an  old  one,’  John  said,  as  he  turned 
over  the  ashes  ;  ‘  see,  here  is  a  blade  of  grass  growing 
close  beside  it.’  He  looked  round  and  gave  a  shout. 

‘  I  know  the  place,’  he  said  ;  ‘  I  camped  here  with 
Will  Dawkins  three  months  ago.  See,  there  is  the 
skull  of  a  deer  we  shot.  I  know  my  way  now.  We 
are  within  about  twelve  miles  from  home ;  we  shall 
get  there  this  evening.’ 

4  Let  us  camp  here,  and  go  on  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,’  James  Mackenzie  said  ;  ‘  I  am  getting  about 
done  up,  and  I  don’t  think  I  could  do  another  twelve 
miles.’ 

All  the  boys,  indeed,  looked  thin  and  wan ;  their 
diet  of  biscuit  was  but  a  poor  one  for  lads  who  were 
walking  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day,  and  who 
had,  in  addition  to  their  guns,  to  take  turns  in  carrying 
Nelly.  They  had  walked  barefooted  a  great  portion 
of  the  distance,  partly  to  obscure  the  trail,  partly 
because  their  feet  were  so  blistered  that  they  could 
not  have  walked  in  their  boots.  The  next  day, 
starting  at  dawn,  they  reached  the  village  just  as 
the  people  were  stirring.  Those  who  met  them 
stared  first  at  them  in  doubtful  surprise,  and  then 
hailed  them  with  a  shout  of  welcome.  Few  had 
believed  that  they  would  ever  return. 

‘  If  you  had  been  a  day  later  you  would  have 
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missed  Will  Dawkins ;  he  was  going  to  start  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  He  did  make  a  start  three  days 
ago,  but  he  had  to  come  back  again  after  going  a 
few  miles.’ 

It  was  quite  a  triumphant  procession  that  accom¬ 
panied  them  as  they  made  their  way  to  Will  Dawkins’s 
house.  Before  they  reached  it  the  hunter  and  his 
wife  ran  out,  for  a  boy  had  carried  on  the  news  to 
them.  Nelly  ran  forward  to  meet  them  with  a  scream 
of  joy.  Will,  after  lifting  her  in  his  arms  and  em¬ 
bracing  her  fondly,  handed  her  to  his  wife,  and  came 
forward  to  the  boys,  who  had  halted  as  soon  as  they 
saw  him  coming.  The  tears  were  streaming  down 
his  cheeks  ;  he  held  out  both  hands  to  them  one  by 
one  and  grasped  theirs  silently.  Then,  unable  to  say 
a  word,  he  turned  abruptly  away,  passed  through 
the  little  crowd,  and  strode  off  to  the  entrance  to 
the  palisade.  It  was  half-an-hour  before  he  returned. 
He  went  home  first,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
went  to  John’s  house.  John  was  at  breakfast,  which 
one  of  the  neighbours  had  cooked  for  him.  A  score 
of  the  villagers  were  gathered  round  listening  to  his 
account  of  their  adventures.  They  drew  back  as  Will 
Dawkins  entered. 

‘  My  lad,’  Will  said,  ‘  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel ; 
it  seems  to  me  well-nigh  a  miracle  that  you  should 
have  got  our  child  safely  back.  I  have  been  blaming 
myself  ever  since  you  went  for  having  let  you  go, 
and  telling  myself  what  a  selfish  brute  I  was  to  allow 
you  to  risk  your  life.  God  bless  you,  John  !  If 
ever  a  chance  comes  when  I  can  give  my  life  for  you, 
you  can  count  on  me.  I  don’t  want  to  hear  your 
story  now ;  my  heart  is  too  full  to  listen  to  it.  I 
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will  go  round  and  see  the  others,  and  to-morrow  I 
shall  feel  a  man  again  and  able  to  listen  to  it  all.’ 

For  the  next  few  days  the  three  boys  were  the 
heroes  of  the  village.  ‘  Now,  John,  what  were  you 
thinking  of  doing  V  Will  Dawkins  said  to  him  one 
evening.  ‘  I  suppose  you  have  formed  your  plans.’ 

‘  Yes,  Will ;  at  least  to  some  extent.  This  afternoon 
I  opened  a  box  which  my  mother  on  her  deathbed 
told  me  contained  matters  of  importance.  There 
are  in  it  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  English  gold, 
which  I  found,  from  a  paper  in  the  box,  was  what 
remained  of  the  money  my  father  obtained  for  some 
land  he  sold  before  he  left  England.  Last  year  when 
that  minister  from  Philadelphia  came  over  here  he 
said  that  if  at  any  time  I  went  to  the  city  I  was  to  go 
and  stay  with  him.  I  mean  to  go  and  ask  him  if  he 
will  recommend  me  to  some  firm  of  merchants  or 
ship-owners  to  whom  I  can  apprentice  myself  to  learn 
the  business,  and  where  with  my  money  I  can  set  up 
for  myself  or  buy  a  share  in  a  business.’ 

‘  A  very  good  plan,  lad.  I  have  been  thinking  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  for  you  to  waste  your  life  here,  and 
was  afraid  that  you  might  have  got  such  a  fancy  for 
hunting  and  shooting  that  you  would  be  wanting  to 
take  to  that.  It  is  well  enough  for  a  time,  lad,  but 
it  leads  to  nothing,  and  likely  enough  a  redskin  bullet 
would  put  a  stop  to  it  mighty  soon.’ 

A  week  later  John  sold  the  house  and  little  farm, 
and  went  away  to  Philadelphia.  From  time  to  time 
he  returned,  and  some  years  later  carried  Nelly  back 
with  him  to  Philadelphia,  where  in  time  he  became  a 
prosperous  merchant,  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
of  the  citizens. 
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By  G.  A.  Henty. 

BOY  was  sitting  by  a  grave  in  a  quiet 
country  village.  The  sods  that  covered 
it  had  grown  together,  and  the  date  on 
the  headstone  showed  that  it  was  two 
years  and  a  half  since  the  occupant  had 
been  laid  to  rest.  The  headstone  was  a 
small  one,  and  contained  only  the  words : 
‘Here  lies  James  Hilton,  late  Sergeant  66th  Foot. 
Died  March  8th,  1869.  Aged  44  years.  He  tried 
to  do  his  duty.’ 

‘  I  am  trying  too,  father/  the  boy  said  aloud  ;  ‘  I 
have  not  forgotten  what  you  said/  How  well  he 
remembered  it  now,  that  talk  that  he  had  had 
with  his  father  a  few  weeks  before  the  latter  died  ! 
‘  Always  do  your  duty,  my  boy,  and  things  are  sure 
to  go  well  with  you/  Sergeant  Hilton  had  said.  ‘I 
don’t  see  that  I  have  many  duties  to  do  yet,  father/ 
replied  the  boy.  c  No  duties,  Bob  !  Why,  life  is  made 
up  of  duties.  Your  first  duty  of  all  is  to  God.  You 
have  to  obey  His  orders,  and  to  remember  that  His 
eye  is  always  upon  you.  You  are  never  off  parade, 
so  far  as  He  is  concerned. 
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‘  Then,  Bob,  there  is  your  duty  to  us  at  home — 
especially  to  your  mother  and  sisters.  There  are 
many  boys  who  think  that  if  they  don’t  disobey 
their  parents,  if  they  are  respectful,  and  so  on, 
they  are  doing  their  duty  to  them.  That  is  a  very 
poor  sort  of  duty,  Bob.  You  might  as  well  say  that 
a  soldier  is  doing  his  duty  while  he  is  not  absolutely 
disobedient  and  insolent  to  his  officers.  Your  duty, 
Bob,  is  not  only  to  obey,  but — and  it  will  be  more 
so  when  I  am  gone — to  aid  and  to  cheer  your 
mother,  and  to  take  as  many  of  her  burdens  as  you 
can  on  to  your  shoulders. 

‘  Too  many  boys  act  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course  that  every  one  should  do  things  for  them, 
and  that  they  should  do  nothing  in  return.  They 
would  be  surprised  if  any  one  told  them  that  they 
were  absolutely  and  wholly  selfish.  What  do  they 
do  for  others  ?  What  do  they  think  of  but  their 
own  doings  and  their  own  amusements  ?  How  many 
minutes  in  the  day  do  they  give  up  to  doing  things 
for  others  ?  If  boys  would  but  think  how  much 
they  could  do  to  make  home  happy,  how  they  might 
relieve  their  mother  of  some  of  her  worries,  how 
much  pleasure  they  might  give  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  all  at  the  cost  of  a  little  self-sacrifice, 
there  would  be  more  bright  and  pleasant  homes  in 
the  country  than  there  are. 

‘  I  see  you  are  looking  puzzled,  Bob ;  but,  for 
instance,  how  often  do  you  give  up  games  or  walks 
with  other  boys  to  amuse  the  little  ones,  and  to 
relieve  your  mother  by  taking  them  out  for  a  walk, 
or  taking  them  off  her  hands  when  she  is  worried 
and  busy  ?  You  would  do  it  if  you  thought  of  it, 
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Bob ;  but  boys  don’t  think  much  of  things  like  that. 
Thoughtlessness  is  in  the  long-run  the  cause  of  more 
pain  than  is  downright  wrong-doing.  The  wrong¬ 
doers  are  few,  the  thoughtless  many.  A  good  soldier 
does  his  duty,  not  according  to  the  letter,  but  care¬ 
fully  and  thoughtfully,  having  it  always  and  before 
all  things  in  his  mind.  So  do  your  duty,  Bob.  I 
do  not  know  what  your  life  may  be,  or  what  battles 
you  will  have  to  light ;  but  I  can  promise  you  that 
if  you  do  your  duty  to  God,  and  to  your  mother  and 
sisters,  it  will  be  a  happy  one,  whatever  comes  of  it.’ 

Bob  had  laid  these  words  to  heart,  and  had  tried 
to  act  up  to  his  father’s  last  advice,  and  although  it 
didn’t  seem  to  him  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  much, 
such  was  not  the  opinion  of  others. 

‘  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  do  without  Bob,’  his 
mother  said  frequently  to  her  neighbours  ;  ‘  why,  he 
is  as  thoughtful  as  a  girl  in  the  house.  He  will  take 
out  the  children  by  the  hour,  or  if  it  is  a  wet  day 
he  will  get  them  into  a  corner  and  read  to  them,  or 
tell  them  stories,  or  keep  them  as  quiet  as  mice ; 
and  he  does  a  lot  of  work  about  the  house.  I  would 
not  have  believed  a  boy  could  be  so  useful.’ 

This  was  in  the  first  few  weeks  after  Sergeant 
Hilton’s  death,  and  while  they  were  waiting  for  a 
letter  from  New  Zealand.  A  brother  of  James 
Hilton  had  emigrated  years  before,  and  had  done 
well  out  there,  and  the  sergeant  had  written  to  him 
a  month  before  his  death  saying  that  he  was  near 
his  end.  ‘I  have  a  little  money  saved  up,  John — 
about  a  hundred  pounds.  What  would  you  advise  ? 
Harriet  could  open  a  little  shop  here  and  make  shift 
for  four  or  live  years,  till  Bob,  who  is  fourteen  now, 
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is  able  to  do  a  man’s  work,  and  the  girls  would  be 
beginning  to  be  useful.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  them  to  come  out  to  New  Zealand 
then  ?  Perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  give  them 
a  helping  hand.’ 

Three  months  after  James  Hilton’s  death  the 
answer  had  come.  Although  the  sergeant  had  not 
said  so,  he  had  had  some  hopes  that  his  brother 
might  have  sent  for  the  family  to  go  out,  as  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale,  and  he 
had  told  his  wife  not  to  take  any  steps  towards 
opening  a  shop  until  she  received  an  answer  to  his 
letter.  J ohn  Hilton  had  left  England  before  his 
brother  enlisted,  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  they  had 
written  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years.  He  said  : 

‘  Dear  Sister  Harriet, — I  am  sorry  indeed  to 
hear  from  poor  Jim,  that  before  his  letter  reached  me 
he  would  have  passed  away.  We  always  got  on 
well  together  as  boys,  and  as  he  is  younger  than  I 
am,  it  does  not  seem  natural  that  he  should  have 
gone  first. 

‘  He  says  you  are  thinking  of  setting  up  a  shop. 
I  should  say  that  it  was  the  best  thing  you  could  do.' 
If  you  only  had  Bob  I  should  have  said  you  had 
better  have  come  out  here ;  but  with  three  little 
girls,  the  eldest  of  them  eleven,  of  course  that  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Send  Bob  straight  off  to  me.-  I 
will  make  a  man  of  him  ;  and  when  he  is  two-  or 
three-and-twenty,  of  course  he  can  have  you  and 
the  girls  out  if  he  likes.  They  will  be  old  enough 
by  that  time  to  be  useful,  and  will  not  be  long  on 
your  hands  out  here.  I  enclose  twenty  pounds  to 
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pay  for  Bob’s  passage.  I  dare  say  your  clergyman 
will  look  in  the  papers  for  you,  and  tell  you  about 
ships,  and  so  on.  I  have  got  several  girls,  but  no 
boy.  I  will  treat  him  as  if  he  were  my  own,  and 
he  will  have  a  good  time  of  it.’ 

Mrs  Hilton  read  the  letter  to  herself. 

‘  What  does  uncle  say,  mother  ?  ’  Bob  asked 
impatiently. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Bob  thought  the 
news  was  bad,  for  her  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

4  He  writes  very  kindly,  Bob,’  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  *  You  can  read  the  letter  for  yourself  ;  ’  and 
she  hastily  left  the  room. 

The  girls  had  gone  to  school.  Bob  read  the  letter 
through,  at  first  eagerly,  and  then,  beginning  again, 
slowly  and  carefully.  Folding  it  up  and  putting  it 
in  his  pocket,  he  went  out  for  a  walk.  It  was  a 
tempting  prospect,  to  leave  the  little  village,  and  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  join  his  uncle  on  his  farm 
in  New  Zealand,  where  he  would  have  an  active  life, 
and  horses  to  ride,  and  cattle  to  look  after,  and  all 
sorts  of  adventures ;  but  it  was  clear  to  him  that 
it  could  not  be.  His  first  duty  was  to  cheer  Ins 
mother,  and  to  be  kind  to  his  sisters.  He  could  not 
do  much — he  was  only  fourteen,  but  he  was  able 
to  do  something.  It  was  his  duty  to  stop,  so  after 
half-an-hour  he  went  back. 

'Well,  my  boy,  it  is  a  good  offer  that  your  uncle 
makes  you,’  his  mother  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
cheerfulness.  ‘  We  ought  to  be  very  thankful.  It 
is  a  fine  chance  for  a  boy.’ 
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4  Well,  mother,’  Bob  said,  ‘fine  or  not  fine,  I  don’t 
mean  to  take  it.  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you 
behind  for  seven  or  eight  years.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  write  to  uncle,  and  tell  him  that  I 
cannot  leave  you  at  present ;  but  that  when  Jenny 
is  old  enough  to  help  you  a  good  deal,  and  Polly 
is  able  to  leave  school,  I  will  go  out  to  him  then, 
if  he  will  have  me,  so  as  to  make  a  home  for  you 
all  out  there.  We  don’t  know  how  you  will  get 
on  here  yet.  In  another  two  or  three  years  we  shall 
see  about  that,  and  if  you  are  comfortable,  and  you 
have  Jenny  to  help  you,  I  could  go  out  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  you  would  not  mind  waiting  that 
time  to  join  me  out  there.  But  I  should  be  miser¬ 
able  if  I  were  to  go  out  now  and  knew  that  I  had 
everything  that  I  could  want,  and  that  you  might  be 
getting  on  badly  at  home,  and  the  girls  so  small — I 
could  not  do  it,  mother.’ 

‘  I  think  you  ought  to  go,  Bob ;  it  is  probably  a 
good  chance  for  you.’ 

‘  But  I  am  not  losing  the  chance,  mother.  There 
is  no  reason  why  uncle  shouldn’t  be  just  as  ready  to 
take  me  later  on  as  now  ;  I  could  not  be  of  much  use 
to  him  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.’ 

‘  He  might  not  like  it,  Bob,  if  you  were  to  refuse 
his  offer,’  the  mother  said,  trying  to  argue  against 
her  own  wishes. 

‘  Very  well,  mother,  if  he  doesn’t  like  it,  he  doesn’t, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
things  to  do  besides  depending  upon  Uncle  John.  I 
am  sure  it  is  my  duty  to  stay  here  at  present,  and 
not  to  run  away  like  a  coward,  and  leave  you  to  fight 
your  own  battle.  So  please  do  not  say  anything  more 
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about  it.  You  can  write  to  uncle,  and  I  will  write 
him  a  letter  too,  and  tell  him  how  it  is  that  I  cannot 
go  to  him  at  present.’ 

So  after  a  long  talk  it  was  settled.  John  Hilton 
had  been  written  to,  and  had  replied  in  a  rather 
grumbling  letter,  saying  that  he  considered  it  was 
nonsense  that  a  boy  of  Bob’s  age  could  be  of  any  use 
at  home,  and  that  he  could  not  say  whether  it  would 
suit  him  to  have  him  later ;  that  if  a  good  offer  was 
not  accepted  when  it  was  made,  it  might  not  be 
made  a  second  time.  Bob  would  have  written  back 
angrily,  but  his  mother  overruled  him. 

‘  It  is  natural  your  uncle  should  be  vexed.  No 
doubt  he  thought  he  made  a  very  kind  offer,  and  so 
he  did,  and  no  one  likes  having  such  an  offer  refused. 
You  know,  Bob,  “  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,” 
and  I  will  write  to  him  myself.’ 

The  front  room  of  the  cottage,  which  stood  by 
the  roadside,  had  within  a  week  of  the  receipt  of 
the  first  letter  from  New  Zealand  been  turned  into  a 
little  shop,  and  Mrs  Hilton  had  obtained  through 
one  of  the  farmers,  who  had  a  brother  established  in 
business  in  a  large  town  twenty  miles  away,  a  stock 
of  grocery  and  general  goods  such  as  are  generally 
kept  in  village  shops.  The  same  farmer  had  taken 
Bob  on  as  handy  boy,  to  help  with  the  horses,  feed 
the  pigs,  work  in  the  garden,  and  make  himself 
generally  useful.  The  hours  were  long :  from  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  seven  in 
winter,  till  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  He  had  his 
breakfast  and  dinner  at  the  farm,  and  generally  a 
mug  of  tea  and  a  hunch  of  bread  from  the  farmer’s 
wife  on  leaving  off  work.  His  wages  to  begin  with 
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were  three  shillings  a  week,  and  were  raised  a 
shilling  after  six  months.  The  money  was  of  great 
assistance  to  Mrs  Hilton,  as  it  paid  the  rent  of  the 
cottage  and  found  him  in  clothes.  The  takings  of 
the  shop  were  small,  but  gradually  increased,  and 
after  her  first  outlay  for  stock,  Mrs  Hilton  managed 
without  drawing  on  her  little  capital. 

No  answer  had  been  received  to  Mrs  Hilton’s  second 
letter,  and  the  poor  mother  often  blamed  herself  be¬ 
cause  she  had  not  insisted  upon  Bob’s  accepting  the 
offer  when  it  was  made.  At  the  same  time  she  knew 
what  a  comfort  the  boy  had  been  to  her.  However 
hard  his  day’s  work  might  be,  however  tired  he  was 
when  he  came  home,  he  was  always  cheerful,  always 
ready  to  play  with  the  children,  and  on  summer 
evenings  to  go  out  with  them  and  take  them  off  her 
hands,  and  give  her  a  chance  of  tidying  the  house 
a  bit.  He  helped,  too,  by  digging  and  planting  the 
garden,  which  was  a  good-sized  one,  on  his  return 
from  work,  and  the  potatoes  and  vegetables  were  a 
great  help  in  her  housekeeping,  and  she  often  sold 
fruit  and  flowers  to  tourists  and  others  passing  along 
the  road. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  to  her  great  astonishment, 
another  letter  arrived  from  New  Zealand.  She  put 
it  by  on  a  shelf,  and  would  not  open  it  until  Bob 
returned  from  work.  He  had  grown  a  stout  lad 
now,  erect  and  active,  as  she  remembered  his  father 
to  have  been  when  she  first  met  him,  and  his  mother 
felt  proud  of  him  as  in  his  Sunday  clothes  he  walked 
with  her  and  the  girls  to  church.  Jenny  had  left 
school  now,  and  was  a  great  help  to  her  mother, 
taking  much  of  the  work  of  the  house  off  her  hands, 
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and  undertaking  the  mending  of  her  own  and  her 
sisters’  clothes,  and  relieving  Bob  of  his  work  in  the 
garden  except  the  rough  digging. 

‘  Any  thing  new,  mother  ?  ’  Bob  asked  cheerily  as 
he  came  in.  ‘  How  many  ounces  of  tea  and  how 
many  yards  of  tape  have  you  sold  to-day  ?  ’ 

‘  There  is  news,  Bob ;  here  is  a  letter  from  your 
uncle.’ 

‘  Is  there  ?  What  does  he  say,  mother  ?  ’ 
c  I  have  not  opened  it  yet,  Bob ;  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  hear  the  news  as  soon  as  any  of  us. 
Now  you  have  come  home  we  will  open  it.’ 

The  letter  read  as  follows : 

‘  Dear  Sister  Harriet, — I  was  a  good  deal  vexed 
at  what  I  considered  your  boy’s  foolish  decision  to 
work  with  Farmer  Hawkins  instead  of  coming  out 
to  me.  Still,  I  can  understand  a  boy  at  his  age  not 
liking  to  leave  his  mother.  However,  it  is  two  years 
since  then,  and  he  is  now  sixteen,  so  I  make  the  offer 
again.  He  is  quite  old  enough  to  be  really  useful 
out  here,  and  the  sooner  he  begins  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness  the  better ;  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  after  all, 
that  he  has  had  two  years’  breaking  in.  Now,  don’t 
you  be  standing  in  his  way.  I  mean  to  do  well  by 
him,  and  I  tell  you  fairly  that  if  he  does  not  come 
now  he  may  stay  away  altogether.  Remember,  if  he 
comes  out  here  he  can  have  you  all  out  in  a  few 
years,  and  the  girls  will  get  good  chances  of  being 
settled  in  comfortable  homes,  and  of  being  farmers’ 
wives  instead  of  being  farm  labourers’  wives,  as  they 
most  likely  would  be  if  they  stopped  at  home.  I 
again  enclose  the  twenty-pound  note.  It  is  the  same 
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yon  returned  me  before ;  it  has  been  lying  with  your 
letter  in  my  desk  ever  since.  When  he  gets  to 
Dunedin,  Bob  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
way  up-country  here.  Let  him  go  to  J.  Smithers, 
George  Street ;  he  will  tell  him  all  about  it,  and 
furnish  him  with  any  money  he  wants.’ 

‘  Well,  Bob,  there  is  no  doubt  what  is  your  right 
course  now,’  Mrs  Hilton  said  as  she  laid  the  letter 
down  ;  ‘  you  must  accept  your  uncle’s  invitation.  I 
shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you,  and  so  will  the  girls ; 
but  I  can  see  that,  as  your  uncle  says,  it  is  better  for 
us  all  that  you  should  go.  If  you  stop  in  the  village 
all  your  life  there  are  no  chances  whatever  for  you. 
If  you  get  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  it  is  as  much  as 
you  can  ever  look  for,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
what  John  says  about  your  sisters.  Besides,  it  is 
not  now  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  I  see  that  I  can 
just  manage  to  make  ends  meet  with  the  shop,  and 
should  I  get  a  little  short  I  can  draw  a  pound  or  two 
from  the  bank,  so  there  is  nothing  to  feel  uncomfort¬ 
able  about  that  way.  I  have  got  Jenny  with  me 
now.  In  two  years  more  Polly  will  have  left  school, 
and  taken  Jenny’s  place,  and  Mrs  Hawkins  said  the 
other  day  that  she  would  take  Jenny,  as  soon  as  she 
was  big  enough,  as  a  help  in  the  dairy  and  house. 
When  Polly  is  old  enough,  Bessy  must  be  my  right 
hand,  and  she  must  go  into  service — it ’s  right  for 
them  to  learn  to  be  useful  before  they  go  out.’ 

4  Do  you  think,  mother,’  Bob  said,  ‘  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  go  ?  I  mean,  that  it  is  really  better  for  you 
and  the  girls  that  I  should  do  so  ?  ’ 

‘  I  think  so,  certainly,  Bob,’  said  his  mother 
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steadily  ;  ‘  I  am  sure  it  is.  You  would  like  to  go, 
would  you  not  ?  ’ 

‘  Certainly,  mother,  I  should  like  to  go.  I  think 
it  is  a  grand  chance  for  me  ;  but  if  it  were  ten  times 
as  good  I  should  say  no  at  once  if  you  did  not  really 
think  that  it  was  best,  not  only  for  me,  but  for  you 
all/ 

‘  I  am  sure  that  it  is  best,  Bob.  Five  or  six  years 
will  soon  pass  over,  and  then  we  shall  be  together 
again.  I  have  blamed  myself  very  often  during  the 
last  two  years  for  letting  you  refuse  J ohn’s  offer ; 
but  I  felt  so  lonely  then  that  I  really  could  not 
spare  you,  Bob.  I  knew  that  it  was  selfish,  but  I 
could  not  help  it.’ 

‘  Not  selfish  at  all,  mother.  Why  should  you  have 
taken  the  whole  burden  upon  your  back  when  I  could 
help  you,  not  much,  but  just  a  little,  to  bear  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Your  help  has  been  everything,  my  boy ;  I  do 
not  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  you. 
You  have  been  the  sunshine  of  our  home,  Bob,  and 
God’s  blessing  will  surely  alight  upon  one  who  has 
been  so  good  a  son  and  so  good  a  brother  as  you 
have  been.’ 

So  the  matter  was  settled.  When  we  first  made 
the  boy’s  acquaintance,  he  was  to  start  the  next 
morning  for  Plymouth,  and  had  come  up  to  take  a 
last  look  at  his  father’s  grave.  The  day  following, 
the  terrible  parting  was  over.  Bob  journeyed  to 
Plymouth  by  train,  and  the  next  morning  embarked 
on  board  the, barque  Dorchester,  1500  tons,  bound  for 
Dunedin.  The  first  two  or  three  days  he  was  pros¬ 
trated  by  sea-sickness,  but  after  that  he  was  able  to 
come  on  deck  and  enjoy  the  scene.  It  was,  indeed, 
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a  novel  one  to  him,  for  although  before  his  father’s 
death  he  had  often  been  down  to  the  fishing  port,  and 
since  then  had  generally  walked  there  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  on  Sunday  afternoon,  he  had  never  been 
on  the  sea  even  in  a  boat  before.  His  father  had 
taught  him  to  swim  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  and 
he  had  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  bathe 
since  then.  But  the  great  ship,  with  its  lofty  spars 
and  spread  of  canvas,  the  innumerable  ropes  whose 
uses  were  at  present  mysterious  to  him,  the  passengers 
walking  about  the  deck,  and  the  sailors  going  about 
their  work  were  all  novel  and  delightful. 

It  was  specially  strange  to  him  to  have  nothing  to 
do.  During  the  last  two  years  he  had  scarcely  ever 
had  an  idle  moment ;  now  there  seemed  nothing  for 
him  to  do.  Then  ‘  Try  to  do  your  duty  ’  came  across 
his  mind.  £  I  suppose  there  is  some  duty  to  be  done,’ 
he  said  to  himself,  and  on  his  looking  round  it  was 
not  long  before  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  A 
pale-looking  woman,  evidently  not  yet  recovered  from 
sea-sickness,  was  trying  to  look  after  five  or  six 
little  children.  Bob  at  once  walked  across  to  her. 

‘  Will  you  let  me  help  you  ?  ’  he  said.  ‘  I  am 
accustomed  to  children,  and  have  three  sisters  of  my 
own.’ 

The  woman  looked  up  gratefully.  ‘  If  you  wouldn’t 
mind  for  a  little,  my  head  is  so  bad.’ 

In  a  few  minutes  Bob  was  at  home  with  the 
children,  and  had  two  of  them  on  his  shoulders  look¬ 
ing  over  the  high  bulwarks  at  the  sea,  and  a  ship  or 
two  that  happened  to  be  passing,  while  the  others 
were  pulling  at  his  trousers  shouting  for  their  turn. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  had  a  regular  game  at  romps 
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with  them,  and  after  that  he  told  them  one  of  the 
stories  that  Bessy  and  Polly  had  never  been  tired  of 
listening  to.  In  a  week  he  was  a  general  favourite 
among  the  steerage  passengers,  and  was  always  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  children. 

‘  I  never  saw  such  a  boy  as  that,’  one  woman 
said  to  another.  ‘  He  cjuite  gives  himself  up  to  the 
children,  and  lets  them  make  a  downright  slave  of 
him,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  likes  it,  too  ;  he  is  more 
like  a  girl  than  a  boy  with  them.  What  a  blessing 
such  a  boy  as  that  must  be  to  a  mother  !  ’ 

‘  Ah  !  you  may  say  that,’  the  other  replied ;  ‘  it 
must  have  been  a  sore  day  for  her  when  she  let  him 
go.  He  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  a  mother  and 
three  sisters,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  join 
him  across  the  water  before  long.  He  is  going  out 
to  an  uncle,  he  said.’ 

‘  He  will  get  on  wherever  he  goes,  Mrs  Simpson  ; 
mark  my  word  if  he  doesn’t.  He  is  a  fine,  strong, 

* 

young  chap,  too,  though  he  is  so  gentle  ;  I  wish  more 
boys  were  like  him.  Just  look  at  that  boy  of  Mrs 
Brown’s,  leaning  there  against  the  bulwark,  and 
smoking  his  pipe.  You  never  see  him  do  a  thing  for 
any  one,  and  I  heard  him  swear  yesterday  when  one 
of  the  children,  who  was  racing  about,  ran  up  against 
him.  Yesterda}^  I  heard  him  call  young  Hilton 
Nurse  Molly.’ 

‘  What  did  the  boy  say  ?  ’ 

. ‘  He  laughed,  and  said  that  a  fellow  might  do 
worse  than  turn  himself  into  a  nurse  when  there  was 
any  occasion  for  it.’ 

‘It  was  a  shame,’  the  other  said  angrily. 

‘  Yes,  wasn’t  it  ?  I  tell  you  my  Jack  took  it  up. 
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He  was  standing  close  by,  and  he  said  to  young 
Brown :  <c  If  I  hear  you  call  Hilton  names  again, 
Brown,  I  will  cuff  your  head  for  you.”  Two  or 
three  other  men  growled  out  that  they  would  do  it 
if  Jack  didn’t,  so  Brown  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket 
and  slunk  off. 

‘  “  I  don’t  mind,”  young  Hilton  said.  “  What  does 
it  matter  about  being  called  nurse  ?  I  am  sure  a  few 
nurses  on  board  this  ship  would  be  very  useful.”  ’ 

However,  two  days  later  there  was  trouble  between 
Dick  Brown  and  Bob.  The  latter  was  playing  with 
some  children,  and  a  little  girl  who  was  racing  along 
the  deck  nearly  lost  her  footing  as  the  vessel  rolled, 
and  came  violently  against  Bichard  Brown’s  legs. 
The  sudden  shock  caused  him  nearly  to  lose  his 
balance  ;  his  pipe  dropped  from  his  mouth,  and  was 
broken  to  pieces  on  the  deck.  In  his  anger  he  gave 
the  child  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear,  causing  it  to  fall, 
and  to  knock  its  head  severely  against  one  of  the 
stanchions.  In  a  moment  Bob  stood  before  him,  his 
face  blazing  with  anger. 

There  were  not  many  things  that  excited  Bob  to 
wrath,  but  the  tears  of  a  child  were  among  them,  and 
he  had  had  more  than  one  tough  fight  with  bullies 
in  the  village.  The  Sergeant,  when  Bob  came  home 
with  black  eyes  and  bruised  face,  had  never  blamed 
him  after  learning  the  cause  of  the  fight. 

‘  Never  quarrel  on  your  own  account  if  you  can 
help  it,  Bob  ;  but  you  are  quite  right  not  to  stand  by 
and  see  a  little  one  bullied.  Never  fight  if  you  can 
help  it.  Never  fight  unless  you  are  quite  sure  that 
it  is  in  a  good  cause  ;  but  when  you  do  fight,  fight 
like  a  man.’ 
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‘  How  dare  you  do  that,  you  coward  ?  ’  Bob  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  he  faced  Dick  Brown. 

‘  What ’s  that  to  you,  Molly  ?  ’  the  other  replied. 

Bob’s  answer  was  a  practical  one,  and  Dick  Brown 
reeled  back  from  a  heavy  blow  in  the  face.  He 
would  have  rushed  at  Bob,  but  one  of  the  sailors 
seized  him  by  the  shoulder. 

‘  No  fighting  on  deck,’  he  said  ;  ‘it  is  against  the 
rules.  If  you  want  to  fight,  go  down  below  to  the 
men’s  cabin.’ 

Half-a-dozen  of  the  male  passengers  ran  up.  ‘  You 
did  quite  right,  Hilton,’  one  said  ;  ‘  he  is  a  cowardly 
brute.  You  sha’n’t  fight  him  unless  you  want  to.  If 
he  says  anything  to  you  I  will  thrash  him  myself.’ 

‘  I  don’t  want  to  fight  him  at  all,’  Bob  said  ;  ‘  but 
I ’d  rather  fight  him  any  day  than  see  him  treat  a 
child  like  that.’ 

‘  Of  course  he  wants  to  fight,’  one  or  two  of  the 
young  men,  who  were  jealous  of  Bob’s  popularity, 
and  sympathised  with  Dick  Brown,  exclaimed,  and 
the  bully  himself,  although  by  no  means  so  eagerly, 
agreed  that  of  course  he  wanted  to  fight. 

‘  Well,  just  go  quietly  down  below,’  the  sailor  said  ; 
‘  go  down  one  by  one,  or  you  will  be  stopped  if  the 
officers  notice  you.’ 

One  by  one  most  of  the  male  emigrants  went 
below,  and  the  fight  came  off.  It  was  neither  a  long 
nor  a  hard  one.  Bullies  are  generally  cowards,  and 
in  ten  minutes  Brown  had  had  more  than  enough 
of  it,  and  Bob  returned  on  deck  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Waving  aside  the  congratulations  of  the 
women,  he  was  soon  playing  as  usual  with  the 
children,  while  Brown  did  not  appear  on  deck  until 
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after  sunset  for  the  next  three  or  four  days.  After 
this  incident  no  one  was  heard  to  call  Bob  ‘  Molly,’ 
but  the  word  ‘  nurse  ’  still  stuck  to  him,  though  it 
was  not  used  in  a  sneering  or  unkind  way.  He  had 
shown  that  he  was  strong  as  well  as  gentle,  and  those 
who  had  been  disposed  to  sneer  at  him  before,  could 
not  now  but  respect  him  for  his  courage. 

Even  the  cabin  passengers,  as  from  their  station  on 
the  poop  they  commanded  a  view  of  the  vessel  for¬ 
ward,  were  interested  in  the  young  fellow,  who  was 
generally  to  be  seen  with  a  child  on  one  shoulder, 
and  three  or  four  more  trotting  round  him,  more 
especially  when  they  learnt  from  the  officers  that 
he  was  no  relation  of  any  of  these  children. 

The  vessel  was  far  down  the  African  coast  before 
any  event  occurred  to  disturb  the  easy  and  pleasant 
course  of  life  on  board.  Then  she  encountered  bad 
weather,  and  for  five  days  the  passengers  forward 
were  all  kept  below.  When  the  gale  abated  some¬ 
what,  although  she  was  still  rolling  heavily,  the  word 
was  passed  down  that  hands  were  required  on  deck 
to  help  the  sailors  to  repair  damages  ;  but  most  of 
the  emigrants  were  so  prostrated  by  illness  and  con¬ 
finement  in  the  close  air  of  the  crowded  cabin,  that 
only  a  few  responded  to  the  call.  Bob  was  among 
them,  and  looking  round  as  he  gained  the  deck, 
was  astonished  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  vessel.  Her  foremast  was 
gone,  her  bulwarks  were  carried  away,  and  the  deck 
was  swept  clear  of  seats  and  fixtures  of  all  kinds. 
In  spite  of  the  still  heavy  rolling  of  the  ship,  the  crew 
were  engaged  in  rigging  a  jury-mast.  Bob  at  once 
went  and  seized  hold  of  a  rope  at  which  some  seamen 
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were  hauling.  He  continued  to  work  for  two  hours, 
by  which  time  the  mast  was  in  its  place,  lashed  to 
the  old  stump,  and  strongly  stayed,  and  preparations 
were  being  made  for  hoisting  a  jib. 

‘  We  seem  to  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it,’  Bob  said 
to  an  old  sailor  who  was  standing  next  to  him,  and 
who  was  for  the  moment  unoccupied. 

‘  You  are  right  there,  lad,’  he  replied.  ‘  We  have 
lost  the  first-mate  and  eight  hands  washed  overboard  ; 
and  if  it  hadn’t  been  that  the  wind  had  gone  down 
and  shifted  a  bit,  we  should  have  been  ashore  b}^  this 
time.  We  lost  the  foremast  when  the  gale  burst. 
It  was  rotten  at  the  core,  as  we  could  see  by  the 
break,  though  it  did  not  show  on  the  outside,  so  I 
suppose  nobody  is  to  blame  for  it.  Of  course,  when 
this  was  done  there  was  no  beating  out  against  the 
wind.  We  have  been  doing  the  only  thing  we  could, 
riding  to  the  foremast  and  spars — they  made  a  sort 
of  floating  anchor  and  kept  her  head  up  to  the  wind. 
Three  hours  ago  we  made  land  out,  and  so  began 
getting  up  a  jury-mast ;  though,  as  you  see,  it  has 
been  a  tough  job,  rolling  as  she  is.  But  now  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  up  a  little  head-sail  and  claw  off ; 
besides,  the  wind  has  gone  round  three  or  four  points 
since  we  began,  so  we  are  safe  if  the  wind  doesn’t 
back  round  again,  and  I  don’t  see  any  chance  of  that.’ 

‘  How  far  are  we  from  land  now  ?  ’ 

‘  About  eight  miles.  You  can  see  it  from  the 
tops  ;  but  the  shore  is  so  low  you  cannot  make  it 
out  from  here.’ 

‘  Whereabouts  are  we  ?  ’ 

‘  I  heard  the  bo’sun  say  that  the  officers  reckoned 
we  were  somewhere  about  26  or  27  degrees  south 
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latitude — that  is,  50  or  100  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Orange  River ;  hut  of  course  they  haven’t  been 
able  to  take  any  observations.  Like  enough  we  shall 
go  in  to  the  river — there  is  a  factory  and  settlement 
there — and  repair  damages  before  we  go  farther. 
This  isn’t  the  rig  that  one  would  care  about  doubling 
the  Cape  with.’ 

By  this  time  the  jib  had  been  set  from  the  stump 
of  the  bowsprit,  which  had  also  been  broken  off,  to 
the  jury-mast,  and  sail  having  been  made  on  the 
main  and  mizzen  masts,  the  wreckage  that  had  proved 
so  useful  was  cut  away,  and  the  vessel  headed  south. 
It  was  dark  now,  and  Bob  and  the  rest  of  the  steerage 
passengers  went  below. 

‘  It  is  awfully  hot  down  here,’  Bob  said.  *  No 
wonder  we  felt  it  so.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
smell  of  smoke.’ 

‘  I  don’t  smell  it,’  the  man  said. 

‘  I  am  sure  I  do,’  Bob  replied,  and  turning  round, 
ran  up  to  the  deck  again.  As  he  stepped  from  the 
companion-way  a  sailor  running  aft  nearly  knocked 
him  down.  As  Bob  steadied  himself  he  heard  the 
man  say  to  one  of  the  officers,  ‘  The  ship ’s  afire,  sir  !  ’ 

‘  Are  you  sure  ?  ’  the  officer  asked  sharply. 

‘  Yes,  sir  ;  the  forecastle  is  full  of  smoke.  You  see, 
none  of  us  have  been  in  there  since  we  began  getting 
up  the  mast.’ 

‘  Go  and  tell  the  captain,  but  don’t  let  any  of  the 
passengers  hear  ;  ’  and  the  officer  ran  forward  to  the 
place  where  the  men  were  gathered  round  the  hatch 
of  the  forecastle  talking  excitedly. 

‘  Steady,  men,  steady  !  ’  he  said.  ‘  I  expect  it ’s 
only  something  smouldering  in  here,  and  we  will  soon 
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get  it  out.’  But  as  he  leaned  over  the  open  hatch¬ 
way  a  sudden  light  shot  up  from  below.  ‘  Clap  the 
hatches  on,  man.  Ah  !  here  comes  the  captain.’ 

‘  What  is  it,  Mr  Croft  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  afraid,  sir,’  the  officer  said  in  a  low  voice, 
‘  flames  have  got  a  big  hold.  The  fire  is  down  below 
somewhere  ;  the  flames  have  run  up  through  the 
cabin  floor.’ 

‘  Rig  the  pumps,  lads,’  the  captain  said  calmly. 
‘  Mr  Croft,  get  all  the  male  passengers  on  deck, 
and  set  them  to  work  at  the  pumps  and  buckets. 
Mr  Hannay,  do  you  see  to  the  pumps.  Bo’sun,  get 
the  boats  all  ready  for  lowering  at  once.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  the  sea  has  gone  down  a  good  deal.’ 

Bob  followed  the  officer  below  into  the  men’s  cabin. 

4  Lads,’  said  the  officer  in  a  loud  but  calm  tone, 
‘  there  is  trouble  below,  and  you  must  all  turn  out 
and  lend  a  hand  at  once.  A  bit  of  a  fire  has  broken 
out  somewhere,  and  we  must  just  set  to  work  to 
send  some  water  down  and  extinguish  it.  The  great 
thing  is  to  do  everything  quietly,  and  without  any 
fuss  or  bustle.’ 

The  men  were  all  quickly  out,  and,  hurrying  on 
their  clothes,  went  on  deck,  while  the  officer  proceeded 
to  the  women’s  cabin.  ‘  You  must  all  turn  out  and 
dress  yourselves  and  the  children,’  he  said  ;  ‘  then  wrap 
yourselves  well  up,  and  come  on  deck.  There  is  a  bit 
of  a  fire  somewhere,  and  the  men  may  want  to  take 
up  the  flooring  of  your  cabin  to  get  at  it.  Be  as  quick 
as  you  can,  for  I  can  smell  the  smoke  pretty  strong 
here,  and  the  sooner  you  are  out  of  it  the  better.’ 

For  half-an-hour  the  passengers  worked  at  the 
pumps,  while  the  crew  got  the  boats  ready  for 
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launching.  The  women  and  children  had  been 
sent  aft  to  the  poop.  An  involuntary  cry  broke 
from  all  on  deck  when  a  tongue  of  flame  shot  up 
from  the  forecastle  hatchway.  Bob  had  just  been 
relieved  from  a  spell  at  the  pumps,  when  Mr  Croft 
came  up  to  the  captain,  who  was  standing  near  him. 

‘  The  carpenter  has  cut  through  the  floor  under 
the  emigrants’  cabin,  sir  ;  the  cargo  is  all  alight  there. 
It  must  have  been  smouldering  for  days.  I  expect 
some  matches  or  something  ignited  when  the  cargo 
shifted  a  bit  just  when  the  gale  struck  us.’ 

‘  It  is  useless  to  try  to  save  the  ship,’  the  captain 
said ;  ‘  you  see  the  flames  are  breaking  out  at  the 
fore-hatch.  You  may  as  well  let  the  passengers 
keep  on  pumping ;  it  will  occupy  them,  and  prevent 
confusion.  Tell  the  stewards  to  see  about  getting 
water  and  provisions  into  the  boats  without  a 
moment’s  delay ;  see  to  that  yourself.  Let  the  men 
get  all  the  spare  spars  overboard.  We  have  lost 
three  of  the  boats  in  the  gale,  and  must  make  a  raft. 
Pass  the  word  for  the  carpenter.’ 

Another  five  minutes  and  a  pillar  of  fire  was 
rushing  up  from  the  fore-hatch. 

‘  Keep  your  heads,  men,’  the  captain  said  sternly, 
as  some  of  the  passengers  were  leaving  the  pumps 
with  cries  of  dismay  ;  ‘  there  is  no  danger  ;  the  shore 
is  only  some  eight  miles  away,  so  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst  we  can  land.  The  boats  will  hold  most 
of  us,  and  the  men  will  make  a  raft  that  will  carry 
the  rest ;  but  there  must  be  no  scrambling,  and  no 
confusion.  Now,  lads,’  he  said,  turning  to  the  crew, 
‘  lower  away  the  boats  ;  get  down  the  accommodation- 
ladder,  and  let  the  women  and  children  go  down  and 
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take  their  places  in  the  boats.  Boatswain,  put  four 
men  in  each  boat ;  see  that  the  rest  of  the  men,  as 
soon  as  the  boats  are  lowered,  stick  to  making  the 
raft.  Mr  Hannay,  you  come  with  me  to  the  gang¬ 
way.  You  will  see  two  revolvers  hanging  up  in  my 
cabin  ;  they  are  loaded — we  may  want  them.’ 

As  soon  as  the  boats  were  brought  round  to  the 
ladder,  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  steerage  passengers  to  make  a  rush  for  them  ; 
but  the  captain  levelled  his  pistol.  4  Now,’  he  said, 
4  the  first  man  who  approaches,  I  shoot  him  dead. 
We  have  got  twelve  bullets,  so  the  first  twelve  of 
you  who  have  a  fancy  for  dying  at  once,  instead  of 
getting  quickly  to  shore,  had  better  come  on.’ 

The  men  shrank  back.  4  You  had  better,’  he  went 
on,  4  be  helping  the  crew  to  get  the  spars  overboard ; 
if  there  are  any  of  you  who  understand  carpentry, 
get  down  the  side  and  lend  the  carpenter  a  hand.’ 

Every  one  was  soon  employed  ;  but  rapidly  as  the 
men  worked,  the  fire  made  terrible  progress.  The 
fore- part  of  the  ship  was  already  a  mass  of  flames, 
and  although  the  vessel  had  been  put  dead  before  the 
wind,  the  fire  was  working  aft  with  terrible  rapidity. 
Bob  assisted  the  women  to  carry  the  frightened  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  gangway,  where  the  sailors  took  them 
down  the  ladder  into  the  boats. 

‘  Now,’  the  captain  said,  looking  over  the  side, 

4  married  men  are  to  go  next.  If  any  man  is  cur 
enough  to  push  forward  who  is  not  a  married  man, 
he  will  never  reach  the  gangway  alive.  How  much 
more  room  is  there,  Mr  Croft  ?  ’  he  said  when  the 
last  had  passed. 

4  Room  for  about  a  dozen  more.’ 
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‘  Well,  let  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  cowards  go/  the 
captain  said  grimly. 

No  one  moved. 

*  That  is  right/  the  captain  said.  ‘  Let  a  dozen  of 
those  nearest  to  me  go  quietly  down.’  There  was  a 
little  rush  now,  hut  only  twelve  were  allowed  to  pass. 

‘  Now,  Mr  Croft,  you  get  into  that  boat  and  join 
the  others  astern,  and  be  ready  to  come  near  and  take 
off  the  raft  as  soon  as  it  is  loaded.’ 

The  heat  was  now  tremendous,  the  deck  being  so 
hot  that  the  men  could  scarcely  stand  upon  it.  The 
carpenter  and  his  gang  had  been  working  desperately. 
They  had  fastened  the  spars  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
and  were  nailing  a  piece  of  canvas  over  it. 

‘  Cut  off  those  coils  of  rope,’  the  captain  said 
quietly,  ‘  and  throw  them  down.  The  raft  will 
scarcely  carry  us  all,  but  some  of  us  can  hang  on 
to  the  sides.  Now,  men,  begin  to  lower  yourselves 
over  the  side,  and  get  on  to  the  raft.’ 

Many  had,  indeed,  already  jumped  overboard,  and 
were  hanging  on  to  the  timbers  of  the  raft,  for  the 
sailors  would  allow  none  to  climb  up  until  the  order 
was  given.  Bob  was  standing  by  the  door  leading 
into  the  cabins  under  the  poop.  Here  were  the  saloon 
and  several  large  private  cabins.  Above  the  terrible 
roar  of  the  flames  he  thought  he  heard  a  cry.  He 
rushed  in  and  flung  open  the  doors  of  the  private 
cabins.  They  were  empty.  He  then  ran  into  the 
saloon.  At  the  farther  end  a  man  was  lying  on  one 
of  the  sofas  that  ran  along  its  sides.  Bob  hurried  to 
him.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  who  had  several  times- 
spoken  to  the  lad  during  the  voyage. 

‘  What  are  you  doing  here,  sir  ?  ’  Bob  exclaimed. 


Half-blinded,  he  staggered  to  the  gangway,  and  then  plunged  head¬ 
foremost  with  his  burden  into  the  water. 
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‘I  broke  my  leg  three  days  ago,’  he  said.  ‘A 
steward  who  came  in  here  an  hour  ago  said  that  he 
would  come  and  fetch  me  out  when  the  time  came  to 
take  to  the  boats.’ 

‘  He  must  have  forgotten  it,  sir.  Let  me  help  you  ; 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.’ 

He  raised  the  gentleman  up. 

‘  I  can  use  one  leg,’  the  latter  said  ;  but  the  agony 
caused  by  the  movement  made  him  sink  back  again. 

‘  I  will  try  to  carry  you,’  Bob  said.  ‘  If  you  will 
get  on  my  back,  sir,  and  hold  tight  round  my  neck,  I 
can  manage  well  enough.’ 

The  gentleman  did  as  he  was  told,  and  Bob  carried 
him  the  length  of  the  cabin.  Then,  feeling  the  hold 
relaxing,  he  shifted  round  in  time  to  catch  him  before 
he  fell,  for  the  agony  from  his  leg  had  caused  the 
poor  man  to  faint.  Stooping,  Bob  made  a  great  effort, 
and  lifted  him  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  then  staggered 
forward  through  the  dense  smoke,  that  now  filled  the 
cabin,  into  the  open  air.  He  paused  for  a  moment. 
There  was  not  a  soul  on  deck.  The  heat  was  terrific, 
and  the  flames  were  starting  up  but  a  few  yards  away, 
while  the  masts  and  sails  stood  up  in  a  blazing  pile 
overhead.  Half-blinded,  he  staggered  to  the  gang¬ 
way,  and  then  plunged  head-foremost  with  his  burden 
into  the  water.  The  shock  instantly  brought  the 
insensible  man  to  consciousness  again.  Bob  felt  him 
struggle,  and,  loosing  his  hold,  shot  away  from  him  as 
he  rose  to  the  surface.  He  saw  at  once  that  the 
man  was  unable  to  swim,  for  he  threw  his  arms 
about  wildly.  With  a  couple  of  strokes  Bob  swam 
up  behind  him,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  pulled 
him  over  on  to  his  back. 
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4  Lie  still,’  he  shouted  into  his  ear,  4  or  we  shall 
both  be  drowned  ;  the  boats  will  be  here  in  a  minute.’ 

Partly  in  obedience  to  the  order,  but  more,  perhaps, 
from  the  agony  of  his  leg,  the  man  lay  quiet,  and  Bob, 
swimming  strongly,  managed  to  get  his  mouth  above 
the  water.  Help  was  fortunately  close  at  hand.  The 
eyes  of  many  on  board  the  boats  had  been  fixed  upon 
the  burning  ship,  and  there  had  been  a  general  cry  as 
the  two  figures  suddenly  appeared  from  the  volcano  of 
flames,  and  went  overboard  into  the  water.  They 
were  but  a  short  distance  away,  for  the  crowded  raft 
was  only  twenty  yards  from  the  side  of  the  ship. 
One  of  the  boats  had  instantly  cast  off  the  towing-rope, 
and  rowed  back.  A  minute  later  Bob  relinquished 
his  hold  as  Mr  Croft  leaned  over  and  grasped  the 
man  by  the  collar. 

4  Swim  to  the  raft,’  the  officer  said  to  Bob ;  4  there 
is  no  room  here.’ 

4  Who  is  it,  Mr  Croft  ?  ’  the  captain  shouted  from 
the  raft. 

4  It  is  Mr  Lantrey,  sir.  You  know  he  broke  his 
leg  the  first  day  of  the  gale.  He  was  on  one  of  the 
sofas  in  the  saloon,  and,  I  suppose,  was  forgotten.’ 

4  You  had  better  bring  him  here,’  the  captain  said  ; 
4  there  is  room  for  him  to  lie  down.’ 

Bob  was  received  with  a  cheer  from  those  on  board 
the  raft  and  boats  as  he  climbed  up.  The  raft  was 
awasli  with  the  water,  the  spars  being  altogether 
insufficient  to  support  the  weight ;  and,  indeed,  some 
twenty  of  the  men  were  not  upon  it,  but  were  floating 
alongside,  holding  on  to  the  ropes  which  had  just  been 
nailed  along  on  the  top  of  the  outside  timbers.  When 
the  raft  had  been  towed  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
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burning  ship,  the  captain  held  a  consultation  with  Mr 
Croft,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  male  passengers  on 
board  the  latter’s  boat  should  be  shifted  on  to  the 
raft,  and  their  places  taken  by  sailors. 

‘  Now,  Croft,  do  you  make  for  the  Orange  River.  Of 
course  you  will  get  up  your  sail,  but  keep  your  oars 
going  too.  Get  half-a-dozen  boats  from  there  with 
provisions  and  water,  and  come  back  as  soon  as  you 
can.  We  shall  row  inshore,  and  will  keep  about  a 
mile  away  from  it.  We  can  only  move  very  slowly, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  our  landing  heve,  for  it  is  a  sandy 
desert  without  a  drop  of  water.  Before  you  go,  row 
alongside  Mr  Hannay’s  boat,  and  give  him  your 
revolver ;  he  may  want  it  before  you  get  back  again  ; 
but  three  days  ought  to  be  sufficient,  and  we  can 
hold  on  till  then.’ 

The  exchange  of  men  was  made,  and  Mr  Croft’s 
boat  rowed  straight  away,  propelled  by  twelve  oars. 
The  sail  helped  but  little,  for  the  wind  had  almost 
died  out  in  the  last  few  hours.  Four  terrible  days 
were  passed  on  board  the  boats  and  the  raft.  The 
haste  with  which  preparations  had  been  made  was  so 
great  that  the  supply  of  water  was  quite  insufficient 
for  the  three  hundred  souls  dependent  upon  it.  The 
sun  blazed  down  with  terrible  force.  Those  on  board 
the  boats  were  so  closely  crowded  that  they  could 
scarcely  move,  while  those  on  the  raft  were  wet 
through  day  and  night,  as  a  third  of  their  number 
by  turns  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the  water  alongside. 
Even  then  it  floated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  sea, 
while  the  canvas  in  the  centre  bagged  down  until  it 
was  as  much  below  the  surface. 

The  captain  had  taken  the  place  of  one  of  the  men 
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in  the  boats,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  them  from 
cutting  loose  and  making  off  by  themselves.  His 
assurances  that  the  shore  was  a  desert,  and  that 
there  was  no  water  to  be  found  for  a  hundred  miles, 
did  even  more  than  the  pistols  of  the  two  officers  to 
keep  the  party  together.  On  the  fourth  day  a  loud 
shout  hailed  the  announcement  that  there  were  some 
black  specks  upon  the  water.  Two  hours  later  relief 
boats  were  alongside.  They  had  brought  an  ample 
supply  of  food  and  water,  and  were  sufficient  in 
number  not  only  to  carry  the  men  from  the  raft, 
but  some  from  the  ship’s  boats  also.  They  therefore 
relieved  the  overcrowding ;  and  two  days  later  the 
party  arrived  at  the  settlement. 

A  small  coaster  was  started  with  the  news  to  the 
Cape,  and  a  fortnight  later  the  whole  party  were 
embarked  on  a  ship  that  had  been  taken  up  there  by 
the  agents  of  the  Dorchester,  and  in  due  time  they 
arrived  at  Dunedin  without  further  adventure.  Mr 
Lantrey  had,  by  the  time  that  the  voyage  was  over, 
nearly  recovered  from  his  injury.  He  was  one  of 
the  largest  land- owners  in  the  province,  and  had 
offered  at  once  to  provide  for  Bob.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  while  thanking  him  warmly  for  the  offer,  said 
that  his  uncle  had  sent  for  him  to  join  him,  and  it 
would  be  very  ungrateful  of  him  to  accept  any  other 
employment.  Mr  Lantrey,  however,  learned  from  him 
his  whole  history. 

The  New  Zealand  papers  gave  a  full  account  of  the 
burning  of  the  Dorchester,  with  details  of  the  rescue 
of  Mr  Lantrey  by  the  gallantry  of  a  lad  named 
Robert  Hilton  ;  and  Bob’s  uncle,  who  read  the  account 
before  the  lad  joined  him  on  the  farm,  was  much 
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gratified  at  the  credit  his  young  relative  had  gained. 
Four  months  later  Mr  Lantrey  arrived  on  the  farm, 
much  to  Bob’s  surprise,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
John  Hilton.  He  slept  there  that  night,  and  in  the 
morning  John  Hilton  said  to  Bob :  ‘  Mr  Lantrey  is 
going  to  take  you  over  this  morning  to  a  farm  of  his 
twelve  miles  away.  I  have  told  him  that  you  are  a 
pretty  good  judge  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  horses,  and 
he  wants  your  opinion.’ 

It  was  a  pleasant  drive,  for  the  colonist  drove  first- 
rate  horses,  and  in  an  hour  they  approached  the 
farmhouse,  which  was  a  somewhat  large  one,  having 
been  evidently  added  to  lately.  -Mr  Lantrey  stopped 
a  few  yards  from  the  door.  ‘You  go  in,  Bob.  I 
will  join  you  in  a  few  minutes  ;  I  have  something 
to  do.’ 

Bob  got  down,  lifted  the  latch,  and  entered,  and 
there  stood  stupefied,  for,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  his  mother 
and  the  three  girls  rushed  upon  him  and  threw  their 
arms  round  him.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
quite  understand  the  situation.  They  had  received  a 
letter  from  London  saying  that  they  were  at  once  to 
proceed  to  New  Zealand,  that  passages  had  already 
been  taken  for  them  in  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  which 
would  sail  that  day  week,  and  that  a  home  was 
ready  for  them  when  they  arrived  in  New  Zealand. 
Although  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  sum¬ 
mons,  Mrs  Hilton  had  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
supposing  that  John  must  have  heard  of  some 
occupation  suitable  for  her  and  Jenny.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Melbourne,  they  were  met 
by  a  gentleman  who  said  that  he  was  instructed  by 
Mr  Lantrey  to  look  after  them,  and  put  them  on  board 
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the  next  steamer  for  Dunedin.  Further  than  that 
he  could  give  them  no  information  ;  and  upon  their 
arrival  at  Dunedin,  they  had  been  met  by  Mr  Lantrey, 
who  had  told  them  all  the  incidents  of  the  voyage, 
how  much  he  had  been  attracted  by  Bob’s  kindness 
to  the  children,  and  how  the  boy  had  saved  his  life 
at  the  risk  of  his  own. 

‘  One  of  my  farms  lies  about  twelve  miles  from  that 
of  Mr  Hilton,’  he  said  ;  ‘  here  are  the  deeds,  which 
you  can  hand  to  Bob  when  you  see  him.  The  farm  is 
well  stocked  in  every  way,  and  I  have  appointed  one 
o£  my  best  foremen  to  look  after  it  until  your  son  is 
quite  ready  to  take  the  reins  of  management  into  his 
own  hands.  I  will  take  you  out  there  and  establish 
you,  and  bring  Bob  over  on  the  following  morning. 
There  are  no  thanks  due,  my  dear  madam  ;  I  value 
my  life  more  than  fifty  farms,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Bob  I  should  have  lost  it.  The  young  fellow 
richly  deserves  his  reward.  I  was  so  struck  with  his 
behaviour  on  board  the  ship  that  I  quite  made  up  my 
mind  to  keep  my  eye  upon  him  when  he  came  out 
here.  A  young  fellow  who  thinks  more  of  others 
than  of  himself,  who  puts  Duty  first,  and  is  ready  to 
devote  himself  to  helping  women  and  making  children 
happy,  deserves  to  get  on  in  the  world.  He  has 
earned  a  rich  blessing,  and  even  should  that  blessing 
not  take  the  shape  of  worldly  goods,  it  is  sure  to 
come  in  other  ways,  and  not  least  in  the  love  of  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  him,  and  in  the  happiness 
that  kindness  to  others  always  brings  with  it.’ 
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A  YARMOUTH  HISTORY. 

By  G.  A.  Henty. 

PRETTY  place  is  the  quay  on  the  Yarmouth 

river,  and  a  quaint  one.  There  are  few 

places  in  England  where  the  yards  of  the 

ships,  as  they  lie  by  the  quay,  all  but 

touch  the  boughs  of  trees,  as  they  do  here. 

Abroad  the  sight  is  not  an  uncommon  one, 

and  therefore  at  Yarmouth  it  needs  a  stranger 

...” 

to  listen  to  the  language  which  is  being  spoken 

around  to  assure  him  that  he  is  upon  English  and 

not  Dutch  soil.  Generally  the  vessels  lie  two-deep 

along  the  quay,  but  on  the  morning  on  which  this 

story  opens  there  had  been  a  long  bout  of  bad 

weather,  succeeded  by  a  gentle  northerly  breeze,  of 

which  the  shipping  had  taken  advantage,  so  that 

the  quay  was  unusually  deserted.  Along  the  side 

walked  a  nurse  with  two  children — girls  of  eight 

and  ten  years  old.  A  little  dog  frisked  by  their 

side.  As  they  walked  along  the  dog  ran  close  to 

the  edge  of  the  quay,  barking  at  broken  baskets 

and  other  rubbish  floating  up  with  the  tide,  in  spite 

of  the  calls  of  his  young  mistresses. 
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4  Tiny,  you  are  a  very  naughty  dog  to  go  so 
near  the  edge.  You  will  tumble  in,  sir.  Come 
here  !  ’ 

But  Tiny  paid  no  attention,  and  consequently 
met  the  fate  prophesied  for  him.  A  big  dog,  passing 
with  a  foreign  sailor,  made  a  dash  at  him.  Tiny, 
taken  by  surprise,  gave  a  spring  and  disappeared 
from  the  sight  of  his  mistresses.  The  tide  was  half 
out,  and  the  water  ten  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
quay.  The  children,  with  a  loud  cry,  ran  to  the 
edge  ;  their  little  favourite  was  splashing  the  water, 
and  the  current  was  sweeping  him  towards  the  bows 
of  a  brig  moored  a  little  higher  against  the  quay. 

‘  Oh  Tiny,  Tiny,  will  no  one  save  you  ?  ’  the  elder 
girl  cried,  dropping  on  her  knees  and  holding  out 
her  arms  to  her  drowning  favourite. 

‘  Don’t  cry,  missy.  I  ’ll  get  him  for  you  ;  ’  and 
a  smack -boy  rapidly  threw  off  his  jacket,  kicked 
off  his  heavy  shoes,  and  jumped  in.  He  caught 
hold  of  the  dog,  and  then  clung  to  a  rope  hanging 
from  the  bowsprit  of  the  brig  into  the  water.  In 
another  minute  some  of  the  sailors  of  the  brig  ran 
out  on  to  the  bowsprit,  lowered  the  bight  of  a  rope, 
and  hauled  him  and  the  little  dog  up.  Tiny  was 
soon  dancing  wildly  round  his  mistress,  stopping 
occasionally  for  an  instant  to  shake  the  water  from 
his  coat.  The  boy  shook  himself  too,  put  on  his 
jacket,  took  his  boots  in  his  hand — he  had  no 
stockings  on — and  was  walking  on,  when  the  dog’s 
mistress  came  up  to  him. 

‘  I  am,  oh,  so  much  obliged  to  you !  Tiny 
would  have  been  drowned ;  and  you  have  saved 
his  life.’ 
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‘  All  right,  missy/  the  boy  said  in  a  good-tempered 
tone.  ‘  I  ’m  glad  I  could  swim.  Good-morning/ 

‘  But  please  what  is  your  name  ?  ’ 

4  Jack  Swancott,’  the  boy  said,  ‘of  the  Reindeer .’ 

‘  The  Reindeer  ?  That ’s  one  of  papa’s  boats,  isn’t 
it,  nurse  ? — And  my  name  is  Edith  Hargitt.  Oh  ! 
please  come  and  see  papa ;  he  ’ll  be  so  obliged  to 
you  for  saving  Tiny,  and  he  ’ll  give  you  some  money.’ 

‘  I  don’t  want  to  be  paid  for  jumping  into  the 
water,’  the  boy  said  roughly ;  ‘  and  I  didn’t  care 
whether  the  tike  was  drowned  or  whether  he  wasn’t. 
I  just  jumped  in  because  I  didn’t  like  to  see  you 
cry.  There  !  ’  and  the  boy  walked  off’  without  looking 
round  again. 

Ned  Hargitt,  as  he  was  called  by  his  equals,  was 
a  well-to-do  Yarmouth  merchant,  for  he  owned 
twenty  of  the  largest  and  best- provided  of  the 
Yarmouth  fishing-fleet,  each  of  which,  with  its  nets, 
is  worth  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
When  his  children  went  down  to  dessert  that  day 
Edith  told  the  story  of  Tiny’s  escape,  and  ended  by 
saying  that  she  hoped  papa  would  do  something  for 
the  smack-boy. 

‘  All  right,  Edith,  I  ’ll  give  him  five  shillings 
to-morrow.’ 

‘  But  he  won’t  take  money.’ 

‘  Oh,  won’t  he  ?  ’  her  father  said,  laughing.  ‘  I 
know  something  about  smack-boys ;  he  ’ll  be  up 
to  the  office  to-morrow  as  sure  as  fate.’ 

Edith  shook  her  head. 

‘  He  won’t  take  money,  papa.’ 

‘  Well,  Edie,  we  shall  see  who  is  right.’ 

Three  days  passed,  and  each  day  after  dinner 
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Edith  inquired  if  the  boy  had  come  to  the  office, 
and  her  father  was  obliged  to  reply  in  the  negative. 

‘  You  see,  papa,  I  am  right ;  he  didn’t  want 
money.  Now,  what  can  you  do  for  him  ?  Because, 
you  know,  he  saved  Tiny’s  life.’ 

‘  I  don’t  know  what  I  can  do  for  him,  Edie. 
You  see,  he  is  not  old  enough  to  make  captain  of 
one  of  the  smacks.’ 

‘  Oh  papa,  you  ’re  laughing  at  me ;  and  I  do  so 
want  to  do  something  for  him  !  ’  and  the  blue  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

‘  Well,  quite  seriously,  Edith,  I  will  think  the 
matter  over.  I ’m  really  interested  in  him.  In  the 
first  place,  you  ’re  interested  in  him  ;  in  the  second 
place,  as  you  say,  he  saved  Tiny’s  life,  and  I  like 
Tiny  myself ;  and  in  the  third  place,  I  never  knew 
a  smack-boy  who  would  not  ask  for  five  shillings 
if  he  thought  that  there  was  the  remotest  chance 
of  his  getting  it.  I  will  really  see  about  it 
to-morrow.’ 

Mr  Hargitt  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  first 
thing  after  he  got  to  his  office  and  had  read  his 
letters,  he  took  down  a  book  in  which  were  entered 
the  particulars  respecting  the  apprentices,  of  whom 
he  had  some  twelve  or  fourteen.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  smack- boys  of  Yarmouth  belong  by  birth 
to  that  town.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  natives 
of  inland  counties,  apprenticed  by  the  poor-law 
guardians.  ‘  Swancott,  John,’  he  said,  ‘  from  Leicester 
Union  ;  real  name  not  known  ;  came  to  union  with 
a  tramp  picked  up  dying  ;  said  he  wasn’t  her  child, 
but  would  say  nothing  else.  Marks  on  body — split 
in  lobe  of  one  ear ;  had  tied  to  ribbon  round  neck 
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a  ring  with  pearls,  engraved  inside,  “  Lucy.”  Initials 
on  clothes,  J.  S.  Conduct  excellent.  Adopted  the 
sea  from  choice.’ 

‘  Humph  !  ’  he  said  to  himself  ;  ‘  poor  little  beggar  ! 
I  wonder  where  he  came  from,  and  who  he  is. 
What  a  lot  of  cases  like  this  could  be  picked  out  of 
the  parish  records  !  ’  Then  he  touched  the  bell,  and 
his  clerk  came  in.  ‘  Hopkins,  if  Hughes  of  the 
Reindeer  comes  in,  tell  him  to  send  up  the  boy 
Swancott  of  his  smack  ;  and  ask  him  what  sort  of 
boy  lie  is.’ 

Two  hours  later  the  boy  was  ushered  in,  looking 
very  red  and  uncomfortable. 

‘  Well,  Swancott,  so  you  picked  my  little  girl’s 
dog  out  of  the  water  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,  I  did,’  the  boy  said  doggedly  ;  ‘and  I  don’t 
want  any  money  for  it,  so  don’t  offer  it.  I  just  did 
it  because  she  squealed  out,  and  looked  so  sorry-like 
that  I  jumped  in  right  off.  There  !  ’ 

Ned  Hargitt  looked  in  surprise  at  the  lad ;  he  was 
a  handsome,  well-grown  boy,  but  rather  thin. 

‘I’m  not  going  to  offer  you  money,’  he  said  ; 
and  the  look  of  anger  died  out  of  the  boy’s  face. 

‘  How  long  have  you  been  with  me — nine  months, 
isn’t  it  ?  ’ 

‘  That ’s  about  it,’  the  boy  said. 

‘  I  hear  you  got  on  well  at  school,  boy.  What 
made  you  take  to  the  sea  ?  ’ 

‘  I  could  have  stayed  where  I  was,’  the  boy  said. 

‘  The  master  of  the  school  offered  to  get  me  appren¬ 
ticed  well  there,  and  he  said  I  could  read  and  write 
so  wpII  that  I  should  get  on  ;  but  I  liked  the  thought 
of  the  sea.’ 
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‘  But  if  you  are  ever  going  to  get  on  at  sea, 
Swancott,  so  as  to  be  more  than  a  common  sailor, 
you  must  go  on  with  your  reading  and  writing.’ 

The  boy  hung  his  head. 

‘Yes,  sir,  I  know;  I’m  forgetting  already,  but 
somehow  ’ - 

‘Yes,  I  know  it ’s  difficult.  I  have  often  wished 
that  something  could  be  done  for  you  smack -boys 
during  the  time  you  ’re  ashore,  instead  of  your  living 
in  these  lodging-houses  and  getting  into  all  sorts 
of  mischief  and  vice ;  but  it ’s  a  difficult  question  to 
solve.’ 

Mr  Hargitt  was  talking  to  himself  rather  than  to 
the  boy  ;  for  the  question  was  one  which  had  often 
been  talked  over  by  him  and  by  others,  as  it  had  long 
been  patent  that  the  condition  of  life  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  smack-boys  in  Yarmouth  was  lamentable 
in  the  extreme. 

‘  Look  here,  Swancott ;  do  you  really  want  to 
improve  yourself  ?  Are  you  ready  to  work  hard 
so  as  to  qualify  yourself  to  take  a  mate’s  place  when 
you  are  old  enough  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am,  sir,’  the  boy  said  earnestly  and  steadily. 
‘  My  schoolmaster  was  very  good  to  me ;  and  he 
said  to  me  before  I  left  him,  “Remember,  Jack,  a 
man  is  what  he  makes  himself.  You  do  not  know, 
and  it  is  likely  you  never  will  know,  who  your 
parents  were  ;  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  keep 
always  before  you  the  determination  that  if  they 
ever  do  find  you  they  shall  have  no  cause  for  being 
ashamed  of  you.”  ’ 

‘  And  have  you  acted  up  to  that,  boy  ?  ’ 

‘No,  sir,’  the  lad  said  frankly.  ‘I  tried  hard  at 
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first,  but  at  sea  one ’s  knocked  about,  and  on  shore 
one  almost  must  do  as  other  chaps  do  ;  I  don’t  see 
how  one ’s  to  help  it.’ 

Mr  Hargitt  sat  thoughtfully  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  said  : 

‘  Come  again  in  three  days ;  I  will  see  what  can 
be  done.’ 

At  the  appointed  time  the  boy  was  at  the  office. 

‘  I  don’t  think,  lad,’  Mr  Hargitt  said,  ‘  that  you 
can  do  much  good  with  yourself  here  in  Yarmouth. 
When  a  boy  knows  other  boys  it  is  very  hard  for 
him  not  to  do  as  they  do.  Now,  the  clergyman  at 
Hangar,  about  twelve  miles  off,  is  a  friend  of  mine  ; 
and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  schoolmaster  at 
the  national  school  there  is  a  very  able  man.  I 
have  written  to  my  friend,  and  he  says  he  can  get 
you  a  comfortable  room  there,  cheaper  than  you  pay 
in  the  rows  here  ;  your  living  won’t  cost  me  more 
than  it  does  here — not  so  much,  in  fact ;  and  he 
has  arranged  with  the  schoolmaster  for  you  to  attend 
the  national  school,  and  to  give  you  an  hour  to 
yourself  of  an  evening.  I  will  pay  for  your  board, 
lodging,  and  school-fees,  for  all  this  will  cost  me 
very  little  more  than  it  does  to  feed  and  keep  you 
here.  You  are  at  home  for  a  fortnight  or  so  at  a 
time,  five  or  six  times  a  year,  so  that  if  you  really 
choose  to  work  hard  you  can  at  any  rate  make 
some  progress,  and  with  a  few  months’  hard  work 
later  on  you  may  qualify  yourself  to  pass  as  a  mate. 
What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  ’ 

It  was,  as  Mr  Hargitt  knew,  an  offer  which  very 
few  smack-boys  would  have  accepted  ;  but  the  boy 
agreed  with  a  grateful  delight,  which  showed  that 
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he  would  really  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
offered. 

The  next  four  years  passed  by  uneventfully.  The 
lad  spent  his  time  ashore  at  the  work  his  employer 
had  sketched  out  for  him.  He  liked  the  sea  best, 
as  was  natural,  and  his  life  on  board  was  happier 
than  it  had  been ;  for  the  fact  that  Mr  Hargitt  had 
interested  himself  in  the  lad  was  quite  sufficient  to 
secure  for  him  an  immunity  from  the  kicks  and 
cuffs  which  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  smack-boys. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  he  called  at  his  employer’s 
office  again.  His  apprenticeship  of  five  years  was 
out  now,  and  he  was  free  to  remain  ashore  for 
himself. 

‘  Well,  lad,  I  have  heard  a  good  account  of  you 
from  your  schoolmaster  as  well  as  from  the  Hugheses. 
Now,  which  are  you  going  to  do — stay  with  me 
or  ’■ - 

‘  What  I  thought  of,  sir,  would  be  to  ship  on 
board  a  full -rigged  ship  for  a  year  or  two.  I  should 
like  to  be  a  good  sailor  all  round  ;  then  I  could  pass 
as  a  mate ;  and  then  after  a  few  years,  when  I 
had  got  my  captain’s  certificate,  I  should  like  to 
come  back  here  and  take  to  fishing  again  if  I  could 
get  the  command  of  a  smack.’ 

‘  I  don’t  think,  lad,  that  when  you  have  once 
got  accustomed  to  long  voyages  you  will  ever  care 
about  settling  down  to  the  hard  life  in  the  North 
Sea ;  but  that  will  be  your  business.  If  you  will 
call  to-morrow  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  large 
ship-owner  in  London,  and  ask  him  to  ship  you 
and  keep  an  eye  over  you.  You  had  better  go  up 
to  the  house  as  usual ;  my  daughter  will  not  forgive 
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me  if  her  sailor-boy  does  not  pay  her  a  visit  each 
time  he  goes  through  Yarmouth.’ 

•  •••••• 

Three  more  years  have  passed,  and  the  same 
number  of  visits  have  been  paid  by  Jack  Swancott 
to  Yarmouth.  He  is  now  third  officer  of  a  fine 
East  Indiaman,  and  looks  as  handsome  a  young 
fellow  as  one  might  wish  to  see.  He  has  brought 
home  with  him  embroidered  shawls  for  Mrs  Hargitt, 
and  lots  of  pretty  boxes  and  silver  jewellery  for 
Miss  Edith,  who  is  now  seventeen.  Her  father  was 
present  when  they  were  given,  and  had  a  conversation 
afterwards  with  his  wife,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  next  day  he  called  at  the  hotel  at  which  the 
young  fellow  was  staying,  and  asked  him  to  go  for 
a  stroll  along  the  river,  as  he  wished  to  speak  to 
him.  Wondering  what  his  former  employer  could 
have  to  say,  the  young  man  accompanied  him. 
They  chatted  on  ordinary  topics,  until  at  last  they 
sat  down  upon  a  pile  of  logs  at  a  quiet  spot  on  the 
wharf. 

‘  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  Jack ;  and  as  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  business,  I  preferred  bringing  you 
here  to  talking  in  the  office.  I  am  heartily  glad 
at  the  success  you  have  had.  You  have  got  your 
foot  on  the  ladder  now,  and  in  another  two  years 
you  may  command  a  ship.  Now  this,  lad,  you  owe 
to  me.  Mind,  I  am  neither  wanting  thanks,  which 
you  have  often  given  me,  nor  do  I  wish  to  take 
much  credit  to  myself.  The  whole  matter  cost  me 
a  very  few  pounds,  which  I  never  missed  one  way 
or  the  other.  Still,  I  may  assume  that  I  have  bene¬ 
fited  you,  and  that  you,  I  know,  are  grateful.’ 
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‘  Yes,  indeed,  sir.’ 

‘  Well,  Jack,  that  being  so,  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  yon  as  an  honest  gentleman,  and  to  ask  you  not 
to  come  to  Yarmouth  again  for  a  few  years.’ 

‘Not  come  to  Yarmouth,  sir,’  the  young  man 
cried,  leaping  to  his  feet,  ‘  for  years  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  Jack,  and  you.  know  why.  I  saw  you  and 
my  daughter  together  last  night,  and  could  see  that 
you  were  fond  of  her,  and  that  she  no  longer  looked 
upon  you  as  her  smack-boy.  She  is  little  more  than 
a  child  yet,  and  has  only  seen  you  three  times  in  the 
last  three  years,  so  that  any  girlish  fancy  she  may 
have  for  you  will  soon  die  out.  You  are  only 
twenty-one,  and  will  get  over  it  too,  though  you 
may  think  now  that  you  won’t  ’ — this  in  answer 
to  a  shake  of  Jack’s  head.  ‘  However,  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  my  girl  that  I  must  ask  you  not  to  come 
here  again.  I  hope  that  she  will  marry  well ;  and 
even  had  you  a  captain’s  certificate  and  the  command 
of  a  good  vessel,  I  would  not  give  her  to  you,  for 
I  do  not  wish  my  daughter  to  marry  a  man  whom 
she  will  only  see  one  month  in  twelve.  In  no  case, 
therefore,  could  you  hope  to  win  her  with  my  con¬ 
sent,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  rely  upon  you  not 
to  bring  strife  and  sorrow  into  a  home  where  you 
have  received  only  kindness.’ 

‘  Thank  you,  Mr  Hargitt,  for  your  reliance  upon 
me,’  the  young  sailor  said  quietly.  ‘  You  have  every 
right  to  demand  this  of  me.  I  will  go  up  to  town 
this  afternoon  ;  perhaps  you  will  make  some  excuse 
for  my  abrupt  leaving.’ 

‘  There  is  no  such  hurry  as  that,’  Mr  Hargitt  said 
kindly. 
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‘Yes,  sir,  the  sooner  the  better.  I  do  not  mean 
for  her  sake — because,  as  you  say,  it  can  be  nothing 
beyond  a  girl’s  fancy  with  her — but  for  mine.  You 
see,  sir,  it  is  a  little  natural  that  I  should  almost 
worship  Miss  Edith,  for  from  her  all  my  good  fortune 
has  come.  But  we  need  not  speak  about  that.  You 
will  let  me  write  to  you,  sir,  sometimes ;  and  will 
you  let  me  know  when  she  is  married  ?  Good-bye, 
sir.  God  bless  you  for  all  your  kindness ;  ’  and 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  Jack  Swancott 
went  striding  along  the  quay. 

‘  A  fine  young  fellow,’  Mr  Hargitt  said  to  himself 
as  he  looked  after  him — ‘  a  very  fine  young  fellow 
— a  gentleman  outside  and  in.  If  he  had  money 
and  was  not  a  sailor,  there  is  no  one  I  would  rather 
give  Edith  to,  though  we  can  trace  him  no  farther 
back  than  Leicester  Workhouse.’ 

•  •••••• 

Another  three  years,  and  Jack  Swancott  is  upon 
his  homeward  voyage  in  the  Australian  liner  White 
Jacket ,  of  which  he  is  first  officer.  He  has  just 
come  off  watch,  and  is  smoking  a  cigar  with  a 
passenger,  a  Mr  Jeffrey.  This  gentleman,  a  London 
barrister,  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  profession 
for  a  while  and  take  a  voyage  to  Australia  in  a 
sailing-ship  for  his  health.  He  had  gone  out  in 
the  White  Jacket,  had  waited  at  Sydney  six  weeks 
while  she  discharged  and  took  in  cargo,  and  was 
now  on  his  way  home  in  her.  Between  him  and 
the  young  officer  a  strong  feeling  of  liking  and 
friendship  had  sprung  up.  That  evening,  as 
they  entered  the  bay,  the  barrister  was  speaking 
of  home  and  friends,  and  asked  the  sailor  where 
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his  people  lived.  Then  Jack  Swancott,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  told  the  story  of  his  workhouse 
origin.  Jeffrey  heard  him  in  silence. 

‘  Of  course  you  have  never  taken  any  steps  to 
hunt  out  the  history  of  that  woman  who  brought 
you  to  the  workhouse  ?  ’ 

‘No,  I  have  never  given  the  matter  a  thought.  I 
suppose  the  workhouse  people  tried  to  find  out.’ 

‘  Their  trial  could  not  amount  to  much,  Jack. 
Really  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  clue  of  the 
initials  J.  S.  upon  your  clothes,  the  pearl  ring,  the 
slit  in  your  ear,  and  the  date  of  the  woman’s 
arrival  at  the  workhouse,  one  ought  to  be  able 
to  follow  it  up.  You  were  about  a  year  old,  as 
far  as  they  could  guess,  when  you  were  taken  in  ?  ’ 

‘  About  that,’  Jack  said.  ‘  But  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  set  about  it  ?  ’ 

‘  It  would  be  a  longisli  job,  but  not  a  difficult  one. 
If  you  were  stolen,  it  was  within  a  year  of  the  time 
you  appeared  in  Leicester.  You  may  take  it  for 
certain  that  you  were  advertised  for.  We  must 
go  through  the  files  of  the  London  papers  for  that 
year ;  and  if  we  find  nothing  there,  we  must  go 
through  all  the  principal  provincial  papers.  If  it 
is  not  in  as  an  advertisement,  it  is  certain  to  be 
in  as  a  local  incident  of  importance.  Leave  the 
matter  in  my  hands,  and  I  promise  you  it  shall  be 
thoroughly  looked  up.’ 

‘  And  you  think  it  really  possible  I  may  find  out 
who  I  am  ?  ’ 

‘  I  do  think  it  not  only  possible,  but  probable.  I 
will  set  two  or  three  fellows  to  work  at  the  files  of 
the  papers,  and  I  will  write  to  the  heads  of  all  the 
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county  constabularies  and  ask  them  to  let  me  know 
whether  they  have  any  records  in  their  books  for 
the  year  1840  of  a  child  whose  initials  were  J.  S., 
and  who  had  a  slit  in  his  ear,  being  missing.  Ten 
to  one  that  fetches  an  answer.’ 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  the  White  Jacket 
reached  Liverpool  when  Jack  Swancott,  who,  having 
nowhere  else  to  go  to,  was  in  lodgings  there,  received 
a  telegram  from  his  friend  Jeffrey,  with  whom  he 
had  exchanged  several  letters  since  his  arrival : 
‘  Come  up  at  once  by  night  mail.  Come  to  my 
chambers  in  Gray’s  Inn.  I  have  got  important 
news  about  your  people.’ 

‘  Hurrah,  Jack  !  ’  his  friend  said  when  he  entered 
his  chambers  next  evening;  ‘just  as  I  told  you.  I 
wrote  last  week  to  the  chief  constables  of  the  various 
county  and  borough  police,  and  have  had  scores  of 
answers.  It  seems  there  were  dozens  of  missing 
children  in  that  year,  but  none  of  them  had,  as  far 
as  was  recorded,  a  slit  in  his  ear.  Yesterday,  how¬ 
ever,  I  got  this  letter  from  the  chief  constable  of 
North  Devon  : 

‘  “  Sir, — Absence  from  home  has  prevented  my 
attending  to  your  communication  before.  In  the 
year  1840  there  was  a  child  missing  from  a  country- 
seat  near  Barnstaple,  an  infant  who  is  described  as 
having  a  slit  in  his  ear,  and  the  initials  upon  whose 
clothes  correspond  with  those  given  by  you.  If  you 
will  make  an  appointment  to  meet  me  in  Launceston, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  all  the  information  in 
my  power,  or  I  will  give  full  particulars  upon  hearing 
from  your  solicitor.” 
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‘There,  Jack!  Now,  I  propose  we  start  dowm  to 
Plymouth  this  afternoon,  stop  there,  and  go  on  by 
train  and  coach  next  morning.  What  do  you  say  ?  ’ 

•  •••••• 

‘  There,  gentlemen,  is  the  entry  relative  to  the 
affair.  It  is  just  as  I  wrote  to  you,  except  as  to  the 
name,  which  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  giving  until 
I  knew  that  your  inquiry  was  bona  fide.  The  name 
is  Scarsdale.  The  child  was  stolen  by  the  nurse, 
who  had  had  notice  to  leave  on  account  of  being 
found  drunk.’ 

‘  And  are  the  father  and  mother  still  alive  ?  ’  the 
barrister  asked,  for  the  sailor  was  too  agitated  to  put 
the  question  he  so  wanted  an  answer  to. 

‘The  lady  died  two  years  after  the  event.  Mr 
Scarsdale  still  lives.  He  shut  up  Trelawn  after  his 
wife’s  death,  and  has  scarcely  been  seen  outside  the 
door  since.  The  estate  is  a  fine  one,  and  as  Mr 
Scarsdale  has  spent  nothing  for  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
wealthiest  man  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  think, 
gentlemen,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to 
Penshurst,  his  solicitor  at  Barnstaple.  He  is  a  cheery 
old  man,  and  will  be  the  best  person  to  go  with  you 
to  break  the  ice.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  my  prede¬ 
cessor  kept  the  records  of  his  work  accurately,  and 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  set  you  upon  the  track.’ 

With  many  thanks  to  the  officer,  they  took  their 
leave  and  ordered  post-horses  for  Barnstaple.  It  was 
a  long  drive  from  Launceston  to  Barnstaple,  but  the 
young  sailor  noticed  it  but  little ;  he  was  bewildered 
by  his  good  fortune,  and  at  the  future  which  seemed 
to  be  opening  for  him.  Barnstaple  reached,  Mr  Pens- 
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hurst  was  soon  found,  and  upon  being  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  wrung  Jack’s  hand  in  extreme  delight. 
‘  Your  father  was  one  of  my  greatest  friends  till 
these  sad  events  cut  him  off  from  the  world.  I  am 
the  only  person  he  ever  sees  now.  He  is  a  recluse 
and  a  student.  His  whole  soul  is  in  science,  and 
he  is  up  in  every  discovery  and  invention  of  the  day. 
He  will  be  glad  to  see  you — very  glad,  no  doubt — but 
I  doubt  if  even  your  coming  will  ever  wean  him  from 
the  life  he  has  chosen.  He  has,  so  to  speak,  dried 
up,  and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  does  not 
display  any  extreme  emotion  at  your  discovery. 
Well,  we  shall  see.  Now  let  me  think  how  we  shall 
set  about  it.  I  think  we  had  better  drive  out  in  my 
gig.  I  will  go  in  and  break  it  to  him,  and  will  then 
call  you  in.  Give  me  the  ring ;  it  is  probable  that 
he  will  recognise  it,  and  that  it  will  at  once  draw 
him  towards  you.  But  I  wish  he  was  not  quite  so 
wrapped  up  in  science.’ 

Very  long  did  the  half-hour  which  passed  after  Mr 
Penshurst  entered  Trelawn  appear  to  the  two  men 
waiting  outside.  At  last,  however,  the  lawyer  appeared 
at  the  door.  ‘  Come  in,’  he  said ;  ‘  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  your  identity.  He  himself  gave  the 
ring  to  your  mother,  but  at  present  he  hardly  grasps 
the  matter,  I  think  ;  he  has  so  much  science  in  his 
head,’  he  added  irritably,  ‘  that  there ’s  no  room  for 
anything  else.’ 

Thus  speaking,  the  lawyer  led  the  way  to  a  large 
room  which  had  once  been  the  drawing-room,  but 
which  was  now  converted  into  a  laboratory.  An 
elderly  gentleman  was  closely  examining  a  retort 
which  was  boiling  on  a  furnace  when  they  entered. 

B.  and  B.  '  G 
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He  looked  up  as  if  he  had  quite  forgotten  all  about 
them  ;  then  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  he 
moved  towards  them. 

‘  My  dear  Joseph/  he  said  to  Jack,  ‘  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  returned.  It  was  a  great  trouble,  your 
going  away — a  great  trouble.  However,  that  ’s  an 
old  story.  Here  you  are.  At  present,  you  know,  we 
are  really  strangers ;  but  as  we  get  to  know  each 
other  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  get  fond  of  each  other. 
It ’s  all  nonsense  talking  about  paternal  instinct,  you 
know — quite  ridiculous.  I  don’t  feel  any  instinctive 
affection  for  you,  and  of  course  you  don’t  for  me — eh  ? 
No  ;  how  should  you  ?  Still,  we  shall  get  on  very 
well  together,  and  I ’m  very  glad  you  have  come. 
Take  all  bother  off  my  hands.  Penshurst  will  go 
into  the  accounts  with  you,  and  you  will  manage  the 
whole  business  in  future,  and,  thank  goodness  !  I  shall 
have  no  bother  about  whom  I  shall  leave  my  money 
to.  I  spend  about  five  hundred  a  year  in  instru¬ 
ments  and  books.  You  will  relieve  me  of  all  bother 
about  the  rest.  That ’s  all,  I  think.  Now  excuse 
me  till  dinner-time.  I  am  in  the  middle  of  a  most 
interesting  experiment  upon  the  conduct  of  oxygen 
when  united  under  a  pressure  of  three  hundred 

atmospheres  with -  But  do  you  understand 

science  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  a  bit,  sir,’  Jack  said. 

‘  Very  well;  good-bye  till  dinner-time.  You  had 
better  see  what  is  in  the  house,  and  then  get  servants 
and  so  on  from  Barnstaple,  and  do  just  as  you  like, 
so  that  you  leave  me  this  room  for  my  experiments ; 
and  don’t  fill  the  house  with  visitors  who  will  want 
to  talk  with  me.  I  have  really  no  time  for  that.’ 
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Jack  looked  rather  disappointed  as  he  went  out  of 
his  father’s  room  ;  but  once  in  the  dining-room,  he 
could  not  but  be  amused  at  the  comical  side  of  the 
affair,  and  he  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  in  which 
the  barrister  joined  heartily  ;  and  Mr  Penshurst,  after 
a  struggle,  also  went  off. 

‘  I  am  vexed,’  said  the  latter,  ‘  but  it  can’t  be 
helped.  I  think  in  time  you  will  make  your  way 
to  his  affections,  and  in  all  other  respects  you  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied.’ 

‘Yes,  indeed,’  Jack  said.  CI  was  disappointed  at 
first,  for  I  have  always  pictured  to  myself  the  delight 
it  would  be  if  I  ever  found  my  parents ;  but,  after 
all,  how  can  one  expect  a  man  to  be  suddenly  seized 
with  a  deep  affection  for  another  whom  he  has  not 
seen  since  he  was  a  baby  in  long  frocks  ?  However, 
I  hope  in  time  to  win  his  heart.  In  the  meantime 
let  us  see  about  ordering  dinner.’ 

In  the  next  two  months  Jack — for  he  refused  to 
adopt  the  name  by  which  he  had  been  christened — 
Scarsdale  set  himself  to  work  to  master  his  new 
position.  As  to  money  matters  there  was  no  trouble. 
The  estate  brought  in  about  five  thousand  a  year, 
and  of  this  four  had  been  invested  regularly  by  Mr 
Penshurst,  so  that  in  the  twenty-three  years  the 
accumulation  had  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  A 
portion  of  Trelawn  was  thoroughly  done  up  and 
modernised  ;  but  Jack  was  very  careful  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  any  of  the  rooms 
used  by  his  father.  A  respectable  housekeeper,  a 
good  cook,  and  a  staff  of  servants  were  engaged ; 
and  Mr  Scarsdale  ardently  appreciated  the  increased 
comfort  of  his  life.  He  only  saw  his  son  at  meal- 
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times,  and  was  at  first  absent  and  silent,  and  evidently 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  work  he  was  en- 
gaged  upon.  But  gradually  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  out,  and  to  join  in  Jack’s  talk  and  listen 
to  his  stories ;  and  so  little  by  little  he  began  to  feel 
a  real  affection  for  his  son. 

‘  You  have  been  a  wanderer  all  your  life,  boy/  he 
said  to  him  one  day.  ‘  I  don’t  expect  you  to  settle 
down  here.  Travel,  my  boy — travel.  Travel  gives 
you  an  insight  into  things  animate,  as  science  does 
into  things  inanimate.’ 

4  Thank  you,  father ;  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a 
yacht  if  you  have  no  objection.’ 

4  Objection  !  No  ;  why  should  I  ?  ’  said  his  father. 
‘Understand,  once  for  all,  you  are  to  do  just  as  you 
like  with  what  money  I  have  accumulated  in  your 
absence.  It  has  been  a  great  annoyance  to  me, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  income 
from  the  estate  is  five  times  larger  than  is  sufficient 
for  my  wants.  Make  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  rest 
of  it  if  it  pleases  you  ;  the  estate  is  entailed,  so  that 
will  always  remain  to  you.’ 

•  •••••* 

Early  in  June  the  Esmeralda,  a  handsome  schooner 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons  burden,  came  to  anchor 
in  Yarmouth  Roads.  Jack  had  not  written  to  Mr 
Hargitt  to  tell  him  of  the  change  in  his  circum¬ 
stances.  He  had  sent  a  short  note  upon  his  arrival 
in  England,  and  had  received  a  brief  answer  con¬ 
gratulating  him  upon  his  safe  return.  Jack  was  sure 
that  Edith  was  still  unmarried  or  he  would  have 
heard  of  it.  He  was  rowed  ashore,  and  made  his  way 
up  to  the  counting-house.  To  his  surprise,  another 
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name  was  over  the  door.  He  went  into  a  shop 
opposite,  asked  for  some  article  in  the  window, 
and  inquired  how  long  it  was  since  Mr  Hargitt  had 
moved  his  office. 

‘  He  gave  it  up  fifteen  months  ago,  just  after  that 
big  storm  which  ruined  him.’ 

‘  Ruined  !  ’  Jack  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  horror. 

‘Yes;  there  were  sixty  of  the  North  Sea  smacks 
belonging  to  Yarmouth  lost,  and  sixteen  of  them 
belonged  to  Hargitt.  Times  had  been  bad  before, 
and  unfortunately  Hargitt  had  not  insured  his  own 
boats ;  the  local  bank  failed  just  at  the  time,  and  the 
old  gentleman  got  hit  all  round.  He  sold  his  furni¬ 
ture  and  all,  and  paid  every  creditor  to  the  last 
farthing ;  and  he  owns  one  smack  still.’ 

‘  Where  is  he  living  ?  ’  Jack  asked  huskily. 

‘  No.  2  Prospect  Row.  It ’s  a  little  place,  sir,  but 
he ’s  greatly  respected.  His  eldest  daughter  gives 
lessons  in  music.’ 

‘  Good  heavens  !  ’  burst  out  Jack  ;  ‘  and  here  have  I 
been  six  months  without  *  knowing  it !  ’ 

So  saying,  he  threw  down  a  sovereign  and  rushed 
out  of  the  shop,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  serving  him. 

‘  Is  Mr  Hargitt  in  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,  sir  ;  will  you  step  in  ?  ’  the  little  servant-girl 
answered. 

‘No,’  he  said.  ‘  Please  ask  Mr  Hargitt  to  put  on 
his  hat  and  step  outside  ;  say  an  old  friend  would 
like  to  see  him.’ 

In  a  minute  or  two  Jack’s  old  employer  made  his 
appearance  with  a  puzzled  air.  He  seemed  a  good 
deal  older  than  when  Jack  had  seen  him  last.  He 
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looked  hard  at  his  visitor,  who  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
yachting  costume. 

‘  Can  it  be — yes,  it  is  Jack  Swancott !  ’  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  him  warmly.  ‘  Come  in,  my 
boy  ;  why  don’t  you  come  in  ?  ’ 

‘  Before  I  do,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  love  your 
daughter  as  much  as  ever.’ 

‘  Thank  God  for  that,  Jack,’  the  elder  man  said. 
‘  I  had  half  a  mind  to  write  and  tell  you  of  our 
changed  circumstances ;  but  I  thought  you  might 
look  upon  it  as  a  hint  that  now  }^ou  could  have  what 
I  refused  you  before,  and  I  was  too  proud  for  that, 
boy.  Mind,  I  have  never  allowed  to  myself,  nor  do 
I  allow  now,  that  I  was  wrong  in  telling  you  to  go 
away.  I  did  not  want  her  to  marry  a  sailor,  and  I 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  she  would  marry  well.  I 
believe,  lad,  I  should  have  come  round  some  day  had 
things  remained  as  they  were,  for  Edith  has  steadily 
refused  all  offers,  and  she  has  had  some  good  ones ; 
and  though  I  don’t  know  that  she  refused  them  for 
the  sake  of  her  first  fancy,  I  have  my  suspicion. 
And  now  come  in,  lad  ;  my  wife  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.  Edith  is  out  at  present ;  she  will  be  in  to 
tea.’ 

‘  Where  is  Ada  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  she  married  two  years  back,  and  is  well  and 
happy.’ 

For  over  an  hour  Jack  chatted  with  Mr  and 
Mrs  Hargitt,  and  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

‘  That ’s  Edith,’  her  father  said. 

‘  Please  let  me  meet  her  alone,’  said  Jack  in  an 
appealing  tone. 
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Her  mother  went  into  the  room  behind ;  the  father 
opened  the  door. 

‘  There  is  a  friend  in  the  parlour,  Edith.’ 

4  Who  is  it,  papa  ?  ’ 

‘  Go  in  and  see,  my  dear.’ 

She  went  in,  and  her  father  closed  the  door  behind 
her. 

‘  Jack  !  ’ 

‘  Edith  !  ’ 

There  was  no  need  for  any  other  words ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  the  last  which,  half-an-hour 
later,  she  spoke  before  Mrs  Hargitt  came  in  and  said 
tea  was  ready  : 

‘  Rich  or  poor,  Jack,  I  should  have  waited  all  my 
life  for  you  to  come  back  for  me.  My  father  told 
me  why  he  had  kept  you  away ;  but  I  knew  him, 
and  was  sure  that  if  you  loved  me  as  I  loved  you, 
you  would  come  again  at  last,  and  that  then  you 
would  get  me.’ 

‘  You  remember  old  Johnson,  Jack  ?  ’  Mr  Hargitt 
said  much  later  on  in  the  evening. 

‘  You  mean  the  man  who  owned  a  lot  of  smacks  ? 
Yes,  I  remember  him.’ 

‘  He  died  about  two  months  ago,  and  his  son  is 
going  to  give  up  the  business  and  turn  country 
gentleman.  The  sale  takes  place  to-morrow.’ 

*  What !  the  sale  of  the  smacks  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes ;  there  are  fifteen  of  them.  Five  are  old 
ones,  but  ten  were  new  only  a  few  months  ago.  He 
insured,  and  so  was  able  to  replace  his  losses  in  the 
big  gale.’  And  Hargitt  sighed  as  he  thought  what 
a  mistake  he  had  made. 

‘  Ho  you  mean  to  go  to  the  sale  ?  ’  Jack  asked. 
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‘  I  don’t  know — yes,  I  think  so.’ 

‘  All  right.  I  will  call  in  at  ten  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning  and  go  with  yon.’ 

‘  Where  are  you  staying  ?  ’ 

‘  I  came  down  in  a  yacht.  The  owner,  a  Mr 
Scarsdale,  came  home  from  Australia  with  me  last 
voyage.’ 

The  five  old  smacks  were  put  upon  the  list,  and 
went  cheap. 

‘Now,’  the  auctioneer  said,  ‘we  come  to  the  new 
boats.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  remaining  ten  smacks 
are  all  new  boats.  They  were  only  launched  last 
autumn,  and  all  their  nets  and  gear  are  in  first-rate 
condition — in  fact,  are  new.  Will  any  one  make  a 
bid  for  the  fleet  as  they  stand  ?  Will  any  one  say 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  smacks  complete,  with 
nets  and  gear  ?  ’ 

Jack  nodded. 

‘  Do  I  understand  you  to  bid  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  these  ten  boats,  sir  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,’  Jack  said. 

‘  Why,  you  are  mad,  Jack,’  Mr  Hargitt  said,  in 
consternation. 

‘  All  right,  sir ;  I  know  what  I  am  about.’ 

‘  Does  any  one  offer  anything  above  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  the  boats  ?  ’ 

No  one  did. 

‘  They  are  yours,  sir  ;  ’  and  the  auctioneer  knocked 
down  the  hammer.  ‘  What  name,  sir  ?  ’ 

‘Scarsdale,’  Jack  said — ‘the  owner  of  the  yacht 
out  in  the  roads.  You  can  have  a  cheque  on  the 
London  and  County.’ 

‘  What !  is  your  friend  going  in  for  fishing,  Jack  ? 
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Why  did  you  not  tell  me  he  had  commissioned  you 
to  buy  them  ?  ’ 

‘  I  meant  to,  but  I  forgot.  And  now  I  want 
you  and  Edith  and  your  wife  to  come  off  to  the 
yacht.  Scarsdale  asked  me  to  bring  you  all  on 
board  to  lunch.5 

There  was  some  demurring,  and  Edith  had  to  write 
several  notes,  when  told  of  the  plan,  to  put  off  her 
pupils.  At  last  they  were  ready.  The  boat  lay 
at  the  pier,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were 
on  board. 

‘  Come  down  into  the  cabin,5  Jack  said. 

They  went  down,  rather  surprised  at  the  absence 
of  the  owner,  and  then  Jack  began  his  story  by 
saying : 

‘  The  fact  is,  Edith  dear,  you  are  not  going  to 
become  Mrs  Swancott,  but  Mrs  Scarsdale,  for  that 
is  my  real  name.5 

•  •••••• 

There  can  be  no  possible  occasion  for  telling  Jack’s 
story  over  again,  or  indeed  for  saying  anything 
further,  except  to  mention  that  although  Mr  Scars¬ 
dale  senior  never  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  science, 
he  did  in  time  become  interested  in  other  matters ; 
that  he  is  really  attached  to  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  ;  and  that  he  regards  his  grandchildren 
with  almost  as  much  interest  as  if  they  had  been 
scientific  novelties. 
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SUPPOSE  that  you  are  going  to  Switzer¬ 
land  again  this  year,  Harpur  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  thank  you  ;  I  have  had  enough 
of  Switzerland  to  last  my  lifetime.’ 

‘  Why,  I  thought  you  were  an  ardent 
climber  ?  ’ 

‘  I  was  a  climber,  Wills,  but  by  no  means  an 
ardent  one.  I  never  could  see  any  fun  in  it,  and 
certainly  should  never  have  gone  above  the  snow -line 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Lincoln ;  he  was  my  great  chum, 
and  we  always  went  to  Switzerland  together.  He 
was  mad  on  climbing — at  least  I  used  to  consider  it 
madness  ;  still,  friends  as  we  were,  I  could  not  well 
say  no  when  he  proposed  a  thing.  In  the  first  place,, 
because  he  is  one  of  those  impetuous  fellows  whom  you 
cannot  very  well  say  no  to  ;  and  in  the  next  place,, 
because  for  the  last  two  years  his  sister  always  went 
out  with  him.  You  know  I  married  her  three  or 
four  months  ago,  and  she  always  seemed  to  regard 
me  as  a  sort  of  guardian  of  her  brother.  She  used 
to  say  to  me  before  starting,  “  You  won’t  let  him  be 
too  rash,  will  you,  Mr  Harpur  ?  He  says  you  are  a 
capital  climber,  and  as  steady  as  a  rock.” 
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‘  It  was  in  vain  I  used  to  tell  her  that  everything 
depends  on  the  guides,  and  that  it  was  a  question  of 
mutual  trust  all  round — trust  in  each  other  and  on 
the  ropes — till,  of  course,  after  that  I  had  to  join  in 
every  ascent  he  made ;  and  if  ever  a  man  won  a  wife 
by  hard  work,  I  did.  Well,  we  set  off  one  morning 
in  high  spirits  ;  at  least  Lincoln  was.  I  was  resigned, 
and  did  my  best  to  look  as  if  I  liked  it,  for  his  sister 
had  come  down  to  see  us  off.  We  had  two  first-rate 
guides  with  us,  and  we  were  going  to  attempt  the 
Weisshorn  by  a  new  line  which  Bob  thought  would 
turn  out  better  than  the  one  usually  taken.  I  think 
the  guides  had  their  strong  doubts ;  however,  the 
question  was  never  solved,  and  never  will  be  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  By  ten  o’clock  the  sun  was 
getting  hot,  and  the  snow  soft ;  and  Rudolph,  one  of 
the  guides,  after  talking  with  the  others,  said,  “  It 
won’t  do  to  try  an  unknown  line  to-day,  monsieur ; 
it  will  be  bad  enough  by  the  line  usually  taken. 
Earlier  or  later  in  the  season  it  is  possible  that  one 
might  get  by  the  line  you  propose,  but  we  will  not 
attempt  it  to-day ;  the  snow  is  heavy  on  that  side, 
and  it ’s  likely  that  there  may  be  some  heavy  slides.” 

‘“All  right,”  Lincoln  said;  “we  will  go  the  other 
way.  Next  spring  I  shall  be  out  early,  and  we  can 
try  it  then.  What  do  you  say,  Tom  ?  ” 

‘  “  I  am  sure  that  will  be  the  best  plan,”  I  replied. 
“  I  don’t  so  much  mind  climbing,  though  you  know  I 
am  not  so  hot  over  it  as  you  are  ;  still,  I  say  if  we 
are  to  climb,  let  us  take  the  safest  way,  and  not 
run  risks  in  taking  lines  that  even  the  guides  don’t 
know.” 

‘  We  trudged  along.  By  noon  the  snow  had  become 
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unpleasantly  soft.  We  were  crossing  a  glacier,  and 
were  of  course  roped  ;  Rudolph  was  ahead,  and  was 
carefully  feeling  for  crevasses  with  his  alpenstock. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  behind  me ;  I  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  struck  my  alpenstock  into  the 
snow,  dug  my  feet  in,  and  threw  myself  forward.  I 
felt  a  tremendous  jerk  ;  hut  Bob  and  Rudolph  had 
both  thrown  themselves  forward,  and  as  the  rope 
was  of  course  kept  fairly  taut  as  we  went,  I  had  no 
fear  that  the  weight  of  one  man  would  have  pulled 
us  down.  But  almost  as  I  felt  the  jerk  I  felt  myself 
going.  As  I  afterwards  heard,  it  was  a  crevasse 
some  ten  feet  wide  that  we  were  crossing,  and  the 
snow  that  bridged  it  was  so  deep  that  Rudolph’s 
alpenstock  had  not  gone  through  it.  If  we  had 
been  crossing  it  direct,  of  course  only  one  of  us 
would  have  broken  through ;  but  unfortunately  we 
were  crossing  it  transversely,  so  that  both  the 
guide  and  I  were  on  the  crust  together,  and  both 
of  us  went  through.  It  was  a  big  jerk  when 
I  was  held  up,  as  both  the  guide’s  weight  and 
my  own  were  on  the  rope.  It  was  but  momentary ; 
I  felt  the  strain  slacken.  Suddenly  the  blue  ice-wall 
seemed  to  shoot  upwards,  and  I  knew  that  the  rope 
had  broken. 

‘  I  have  always  heard  that  men  think  quickly  when 
drowning  or  falling.  I  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  second  or  two  in  slipping  down,  and  yet  I  know  I 
felt  thankful  that  the  rope  had  broken  between  me 
and  Bob.  He  would  be  able  to  comfort  his  sister. 
Then  there  was  a  sudden  crash,  and  I  suppose  that 
for  a  considerable  time  I  was  insensible ;  indeed,  I 
must  have  been,  for  I  heard  afterwards  that  Bob 
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shouted  down  to  me  for  half-an-hour,  and  went  away 
with  the  guide  to  get  ropes,  but  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  finding  me  alive.  When  I  came  to,  my 
first  sensation  was  that  of  wonder  where  I  was. 
Looking  up  as  I  lay,  I  could  see  a  ragged  hole  far 
above  me,  and  a  smooth  wall  of  ice  that  seemed  to  me 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  which  I  believe  were  only 
about  eighty ;  they  sloped  gradually  towards  each  other, 
and  were  not  two  feet  apart  from  where  I  was  lying. 

‘  When  my  brain  began  to  act,  I  could  not  make 
out  how  it  was  that  I  was  alive,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  tell,  without  a  broken  bone.  It  was  not  until 
I  made  an  effort  to  sit  up  that  I  discovered  what  had 
happened.  The  unfortunate  guide  had  fallen  before 
me,  and  I  had  alighted  on  the  top  of  him.  We 
had  both  fallen  upon  our  backs.  He,  of  course,  was 
smashed  almost  to  a  pulp  ;  I,  though  terribly  bruised 
and  shaken,  was  practically  unhurt.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  rise  to  my  feet,  partly  from  weak¬ 
ness,  partly  because  the  blood  with  which  my  clothes 
were  drenched  had  already  frozen  with  the  cold.  As 
far  as  I  could  see  in  the  dim  light,  the  crevasse  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  long  distance ;  the  bottom  was  filled 
with  fine  snow,  which  had  no  doubt  fallen  before  the 
bridge  over  the  mouth  was  filled,  and  it  was  this 
almost  as  much  as  the  unfortunate  guide’s  body  that 
had  broken  my  fall. 

‘  I  reasoned  the  matter  out.  It  had  taken  but 
seven  hours  to  get  to  the  spot  where  I  had  fallen. 
The  guide  might  possibly  get  down  to  the  village 
in  four  hours ;  it  would  take  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
to  gather  men  with  ropes,  and  so  on,  to  make  a  start. 
We  had  walked  steadily  and  even.  With  the  greatest 
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efforts  they  could  not  get  up  in  less  than  five  hours, 
so  that  I  could  not  calculate  upon  their  arrival  before 
fully  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  cold  was  severe,  and 
I  doubted  whether  I  should  not  be  dead  before  they 
arrived.  At  any  rate  I  must  keep  moving,  and  I 
might  as  well  see  how  far  the  crevasse  extended.  It 
would  at  any  rate  keep  my  blood  in  motion,  and 
I  might  find  some  place  where  I  could  get  up.  My 
alpenstock  lay  beside  me  ;  I  took  this  and  the  hatchet 
the  guide  carried  in  his  belt,  and  set  out — at  first 
very  feebly,  but  gradually  as  I  warmed  to  the  work 
the  stiffness  subsided  a  little. 

‘  In  some  places  I  sank  nearly  up  to  the  waist  in 
the  snowdrift ;  at  other  times  it  was  firm  enough  for 
me  to  walk  on  the  crust.  T  found  that  I  was  gradually 
going  downhill.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as  if  the 
upper  surface  of  the  glacier  sloped  downward — and 
I  knew  it  did — and  the  crevasse  was  of  equal  depth 
right  along,  the  bottom  would  naturally  descend  also. 
How  far  I  walked  I  do  not  know  ;  it  seemed  to  me 
many  miles.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  more  than  one. 
It  was  dark,  but  not  pitch-dark  ;  a  faint  light  made  its 
way  through  the  snow-crust  overhead.  Occasionally 
heavy  drops  of  water  fell,  at  times  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  the  snow  sloppy  under  foot.  After  a  time 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  flowing 
water.  I  went  very  carefully  now,  feeling  every 
foot  before  me  with  my  alpenstock,  and  after  a  time 
I  became  certain  that  the  sound  was  really  made  by 
running  water.  There  was  now  scarcely  room  be¬ 
tween  the  ice  walls  for  me  to  walk,  and  I  felt  that 
either  the  crevasse  was  closing  in  or  that  less  snow 
had  fallen  here,  and  that  I  was  nearer  to  its  foot ; 
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the  slope  became  steeper,  and  I  had  to  steady  myself 
with  my  alpenstock  each  step  I  took.  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  had  my  matchbox  in  my  breast-pocket, 
and  took  it  out  and  struck  a  match. 

‘  It  was  fortunate  that  I  did  so,  for  a  yard  or  two 
ahead  was  a  black  void.  Sitting  down  and  digging 
my  feet  deeply  in  the  snow,  I  approached  the  edge, 
and  striking  another  match,  I  looked  down.  Some 
fifteen  feet  below  me  there  was  running  water.  I 
waited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  made  a 
movement ;  I  was  suffering  from  the  cold,  and  felt 
that  my  chance  of  holding  out  for  another  five  or 
six  hours  was  slight  indeed.  On  the  other  hand, 
would  it  be  possible  to  follow  the  water  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  glacier  ?  Would  there  be  height  enough 
for  me  to  breathe  between  it  and  the  ice  above  it  ? 
At  last  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt  ;  it  was 
a  desperate  one,  but  my  situation  was  desperate.  I 
had  at  starting  cut  the  cord  close  to  the  guide’s  body, 
so  that  with  that  and  some  ten  feet  of  the  rope 
between  myself  and  Bob,  I  had  an  ample  supply.  I 
drove  my  alpenstock  into  the  snow,  and  tied  the  rope 
and  slid  down. 

‘  To  my  delight,  I  found  that  there  were  at  this 
point  some  six  feet  between  the  snow  overhead  and 
the  water,  which  was  about  a  foot  deep.  My  match 
showed  me  that  it  was  rock  on  both  sides,  and  not 
ice.  It  was  a  natural  water-course  possibly  when 
the  sun  was  at  its  hottest,  and,  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  thawing  the  water,  it  came  down  in  sufficient 
volume  to  fill  the  whole  tunnel.  The  wall  was 
smooth  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the  ice  in 
far-gone  times,  before  the  water  had  begun  to  flow 
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down.  Lighting  a  match  occasionally,  I  crawled 
steadily  on ;  it  could  scarcely  be  called  walking,  so 
stiff  were  my  limbs  and  so  exhausted  was  I.  I  had 
no  fear  of  any  very  sudden  fall,  for  I  should  have 
heard  the  water  leaping  down.  I  tried  to  think 
where  the  foot  of  the  glacier  was.  I  knew  the 
country  well ;  the  village  had  been  our  headquarters 
the  previous  year,  and  I  fancied  that  it  could  not  be 
more  than  four  miles  from  the  spot  where  we  had 
fallen. 

‘  “  Surely,”  I  said  to  myself  over  and  over  again, 
“  T  must  have  gone  three  times  that  distance.”  Still, 
I  was  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  there  must 
be  some  end  to  it.  I  could  not  feel  my  feet,  so 
bitter  was  the  cold  of  the  water  ;  and  several  times 
I  stumbled  and  almost  fell.  At  last,  however — it 
seemed  ages  to  me — I  saw  a  faint  gleam  of  light 
in  the  distance.  It  must  have  been  half-an-hour 
before  I  reached  it,  so  slow  was  my  pace,  and 
even  hope  failed  to  greatly  restore  my  strength. 
At  last  I  issued  out  into  the  open  air,  climbed 
with  immense  difficulty  over  the  moraine,  and 
when  I  reached  the  top  dropped  down  on  a 
boulder,  hot  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  was 
pouring  down  upon  it.  I  was  certainly  insensible 
for  a  bit — I  don’t  know  how  long — but  the  heat 
of  the  sun  revived  me.  I  sat  up,  stripped  off  my 
drenched  clothes,  boots,  and  stockings,  spread  them 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  for  half-an-hour  lay  and 
basked  in  the  sun.  Then  I  put  on  my  things 
again  ;  they  were  nearly  dry,  and  were  at  any  rate 
warm. 

‘  I  knew  exactly  where  I  was  now,  for  only  a 
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week  before  we  had  made  an  excursion  to  this 
spot ;  half-an-hour’s  walk  and  I  should  reach  the 
path  by  which  we  descended.  I  reached  it  after 
efforts  that  it  makes  me  ache  even  now  to  think 
of  ;  but  I  could  do  no  more,  and  I  lay  down  by 
the  side  of  the  path  to  wait  till  some  one  came  up 
or  down.  I  knew  by  the  position  of  the  sun  that 
I  had  wholly  miscalculated  the  time  I  had  been 
making  my  way  out.  It  was  well  in  the  west, 
but  it  could  not,  I  thought,  be  more  than  five 
o’clock  ;  in  that  case  the  relief  party  could  not  have 
arrived.  In  half-an-hour,  in  fact,  I  heard  voices, 
and  soon  I  saw  some  ten  or  twelve  men  hurrying 
along,  and  behind  them  were  Bob  and  his  sister  on 
ponies.  You  may  fancy  the  joy  of  that  meeting. 
To  me  it  was  doubly  joyful,  since  Mary,  in  her 
joy  at  finding  me  alive,  did  not  attempt  to  hide 
her  feelings,  of  which  hitherto  I  had  been  in  con¬ 
siderable  doubt.  She  had  always  treated  me  as  her 
brother’s  comrade,  and  I  tormented  myself  in  think¬ 
ing  that  it  was  in  that  light  only  that  she  regarded 
me.  I  had  fainted,  I  believe,  when  I  first  saw  them 
coming,  for  I  certainly  had  a  strong  taste  of  brandy 
in  my  mouth  when  I  came  round.  I  was  too  weak 
even  to  stand  ;  but  the  men  had  brought  with  them 
a  litter  on  which  to  carry  my  remains  down  if  they 
succeeded  in  finding  them.  On  this  I  was  taken  to 
the  hotel. 

‘  It  was  a  week  before  I  could  move  hand  or 
foot ;  then  I  recovered  slowly — and  it  was  winter. 
I  thoroughly  recovered  the  use  of  my  legs.  Even 
then  I  required  nursing,  and  Mary  agreed  to  take 
the  post  en  'permanence .  You  will  understand  now 
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why  I  have  done  with  Switzerland  for  good,  Rnd 
have  not  the  faintest  desire  of  ever  again  seeing  a 
glacier  or  even  a  snow-clad  mountain.  It  sickened 
Bob  too ;  and  as  for  my  wife,  she  shudders  when  she 
hears  even  the  name  of  Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

N  my  young  days,  when  I  quarrelled  with 
my  father  in  a  moment  of  boyish  passion, 
and  went  off  to  Australia  in  a  huff,  fewer 
people  then  travelled  to  the  Antipodes. 
The  grand  tour  was  a  stately  parade 
across  Europe ;  Her  Majesty’s  representatives 
in  our  Colonies  were  for  the  most  part  military 
men,  and  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  were  the  only  real 
travellers.  Now  look  at  the  difference  :  my  boy  last 
year,  when  in  India,  went  on  a  shooting  excursion 
into  Cashmere — a  country  which  I  am  not  sure  I  had 
heard  of  at  his  age — with  as  little  concern  as  if  he 
were  walking  to  the  home  farm. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  it  took  me  out  of  England, 
my  reason  for  quarrelling  with  my  poor  father  does 
not  in  any  way  concern  this  story.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  I  do  know,  and  that  is  I  have  regretted  that 
quarrel  ever  since.  As  most  people  are  aware,  I  was 
the  second  son  ;  Birkhardon  being  the  eldest  of  the 
family  and  my  father’s  favourite.  Poor  Birk  !  he 
was  drowned  whilst  bathing,  and  that,  of  course, 
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is  how  I  come  to  figure  as  the  head  of  the  house 
to-day. 

Having  always  had  a  desire  for  an  adventurous 
life,  and  feeling  that  after  what  had  happened  to 
remain  in  England  was  practically  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  went  up  to  London,  secured  a  berth  in  a 
sailing-ship  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Australia,  and 
three  months  almost  to  a  day  after  bidding  Gravesend 
good-bye,  found  myself  in  Sydney,  wondering  what  I 
was  going  to  do  next.  Had  I  stated  the  fact  that 
I  was  Lord  William  Durrington,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
St  Columb,  and  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Birkhardon, 
I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  lucrative  employment — unfortunately  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  this  world  of 
ours  are  snobs ;  but  I  wanted  to  win  my  way  on 
my  own  merits  and  without  any  adventitious  aid. 
Perhaps  I  might  have  made  a  fairly  good  clerk  in 
a  merchant’s  office,  or  have  become  an  employe  in 
a  bank,  with  the  chance  of  rising  to  manager  later 
on  ;  but  I  argued  that  it  was  not  worth  travelling  so 
many  thousand  miles  to  shut  one’s  self  up  day  after 
day  in  an  office  with  its  dreary  routine.  Then  there 
were  the  goldfields — plenty  of  excitement  there,  and 
as  rough  and  adventurous  a  life  as  the  heart  of  a 
young  man  could  desire ;  but  they  did  not  appeal  to 
me.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  I  wanted  to  be 
among  cattle  and  horses,  and  to  know  the  existence 
of  the  stockman  on  the  Great  Plains.  That  was  the 
life  I  determined  to  adopt. 

I  had  still  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  left :  not 
a  very  large  sum,  it  is  true ;  but  many  a  man  has 
started  on  less  and  found  himself  at  my  age  a  multi- 
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millionaire.  Having  settled  what  I  was  going  to  do, 
the  next  thing  was  to  endeavour  to  find  a  property. 
I  called  upon  the  various  stock  and  station  agents, 
but  could  obtain  no  satisfaction  from  them  ;  I  adver¬ 
tised,  but  the  result  was  even  less  satisfactory.  Had 
I  possessed  five  times  the  amount  of  my  capital  I 
might  have  been  able  to  secure  something  like  the 
description  of  estate  I  was  in  search  of.  As  it  was,  I 
found  myself  to  all  intents  and  purposes  wasting  my 
time  in  Sydney,  with  every  week  making  further 
inroads  into  my  capital. 

At  last,  driven  nearly  desperate  by  my  inability  to 
find  what  I  wanted,  I  determined  on  a  bold  stroke. 
I  accordingly  purchased  horses  and  camp  equipment, 
placed  the  remainder  of  my  money  on  deposit  in  the 
Occidental  Bank,  and  left  the  city  to  seek  my  fortune. 
Fortunately,  during  my  stay  in  town  I  had  kept  my 
ears  open  in  order  to  gather  as  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible.  This  stood  me  in  excellent  stead 
now,  for  the  Back  Blocks  of  New  South  Wales  in 
the  early  sixties  were  far  from  being  what  they  are 
to-day.  Bushranging  and  cattle  and  horse  stealing 
were  crimes  as  common  as  I  understand  they  are  rare 
at  this  moment  of  writing.  Also,  as  you  travelled 
farther  inland  there  were  the  blacks  to  be  reckoned 
with  ;  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  they  constituted  a 
formidable  item  in  the  list  of  chances  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  traveller  to  take.  All  things  considered, 
the  settler  who  was  willing  to  brave  all  dangers,  and 
to  venture  out  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  for  him¬ 
self  a  home  in  that  new  and  dreary  land,  deserved 
whatever  good  fortune  he  received  in  return. 

At  length,  after  many  wanderings,  many  queer 
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experiences,  and  a  few  somewhat  remarkable  escapes, 
I  found  a  resting-place.  Yarradin,  the  station  in 
question,  was  by  no  means  a  large  one — that  is,  as 
such  properties  are  reckoned  nowadays.  It  was, 
however,  well  stocked,  well  watered,  and  fairly  well 
manned.  The  owner  looked  after  it  himself,  and 
from  him  I  gained  an  insight  into  bush -life  which 
was  destined  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  me  later 
on.  By  the  time  I  had  been  on  the  place  a  year  I 
had  won  a  sufficient  measure  of  his  confidence  to  be 
appointed  an  overseer,  and  within  three  months  of 
that  important  event  my  opportunity  arrived.  How 
well  I  can  remember  that  time !  It  was  late  in 
autumn,  and  every  day  we  expected  the  rains  to 
break.  Well,  as  our  water  had  held  out  through  the 
season,  we  were  beginning  to  feel  a  little  anxious 
concerning  it.  On  another  property  some  sixty  miles 
farther  down  the  river,  we  were  informed  that  they 
were  travelling  their  cattle  in  search  of  the  precious 
fluid,  and  naturally  we  had  no  desire  to  be  forced 
into  following  their  example.  Taking  one  thing  with 
another,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  my  luck  were  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  owner,  for  on  the  very  day  that 
the  first  downpour  came  the  man  who  was  destined 
to  prove  my  greatest  friend  in  the  world — a  man’s 
wife,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  is  more  than 
a  friend — Frank  Farquliar,  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  station  and  decided  my  fate.  As  I  learned  later, 
he  was  travelling  south,  and  from  the  moment  I  saw 
him  I  liked  him.  People  may  say  what  they  please 
about  taking  a  fancy  to  strangers  at  the  moment  one 
sees  them.  It  has  only  happened  to  me  twice,  and 
on  each  occasion  I  can  with  truth  aver  that  I  looked 
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into  the  eyes  of  a  person  I  have  loved  and  honoured 
ever  since.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  guess 
to  whom  I  allude. 

My  meeting  with  Farquhar  was  a  somewhat 
peculiar  one.  Not  knowing  when  the  rain  would 
come,  I  had  ridden  out  to  inspect  a  water-hole  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  head  station,  and  I 
was  still  upwards  of  five  miles  from  home  when  the 
storm,  which  had  been  threatening  all  day,  burst. 
To  give  you  anything  like  an  adequate  description  of 
it  is  beyond  me.  In  all  my  experience  of  Australian 
rains  I  cannot  remember  such  another  storm.  Almost 
before  one  had  time  to  become  aware  that  it  was 
falling,  the  dry  and  dusty  track  was  a  quagmire, 
with  the  deep  ruts  cut  by  the  bullock-drays  running 
like  sluices  wherever  there  was  the  least  declivity. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  I  was  wet  to  the 
skin  ;  but  you  may  be  sure  I  did  not  mind  that,  for 
had  I  not  the  delightful  certainty  to  console  me  that 
the  drought  had  broken  ? 

By  the  time  I  was  within  a  mile  of  the  homestead 
the  track  had  become  so  muddy  and  slippery  that  I 
was  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  my  horse  for  the 
remainder  of  the  distance,  lifting  pounds  of  dark- 
brown  soil  on  each  foot  at  every  step.  Presently  I 
became  aware  of  a  figure  approaching  me  from  the 
north.  From  what  I  could  see  of  him  he  was  in  a 
worse  predicament  than  myself,  for  the  reason  that, 
in  addition  to  his  riding  animal,  he  was  leading  a 
packhorse  which  had  plainly  had  about  as  much  as  it 
wanted  of  the  road.  As  he  came  closer  I  noticed  that 
the  man  was  young,  probably  not  more  than  six  or 
seven  and  twenty,  tall,  with  an  honest  and  kindly 
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face,  and  the  curliest  chestnut  hair  I *ve  ever  seen  on 
an  Englishman.  Later  on  I  found  him  to  be  a  first- 
rate  boxer,  a  fair  rider,  and  second  to  none  with  stock 
generally. 

When  we  had  greeted  each  other  after  the  fashion 
of  the  bush,  I  inquired  if  he  was  making  for  our 
homestead.  On  his  replying  that  that  was  his  inten¬ 
tion,  we  trudged  along  together ;  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  weather  did  not  moderate  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  even  then  it  was  impossible 
for  our  guest  to  proceed  on  his  way  until  the  tracks 
had  had  time  to  settle  a  little  and  the  creeks  to  fall. 
Work  on  the  run  during  that  period  being  practically 
impossible,  I  was  enabled  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him, 
and  the  more  I  did  see  the  better  I  liked  him.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  told  me,  in  a  burst  of  confi¬ 
dence,  the  reason  that  was  taking  him  south.  He 
had  been  out  to  the  Far  West  to  visit  a  tract  of 
country  he  had  chanced  to  hear  of,  and  he  was  now 
on  his  way  to  Melbourne  to  endeavour  to  negotiate 
the  lease  from  Government.  Inspection  had  proved 
to  him  beyond  doubt  that  the  property  was  all  that 
it  had  been  represented  to  be — more  than  equal,  lie 
declared,  to  anything  he  had  hitherto  seen,  and 
capable  of  carrying  a  large  amount  of  stock,  even  in 
a  poor  season.  Over  and  over  again  we  discussed 
the  matter,  and  with  each  discussion  I  found  myself 
wishing  more  and  more  that  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  go  into  it  with  him.  My  capital  was  still  lying 
idle  in  the  Sydney  bank ;  I  had  saved  my  wag^s, 
and  managed  to  bring  off*  some  effective  deals 
in  horse-flesh ;  therefore  I  could  now  lay  hands 
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on  a  sum  totalling  a  little  over  fifteen  hundred 
pounds. 

Three  days  before  his  departure  we  walked  down 
together  to  the  new  wool-shed,  which  we  had  used 
for  the  first  time  that  year.  As  we  went  we,  as 
usual,  discussed  his  venture ;  and  at  last,  unable  to 
keep  silence  any  longer,  I  blurted  out  my  wish  that  I 
could  go  in  for  something  of  the  sort  myself.  He 
clapped  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

‘My  dear  fellow,’  he  cried,  ‘I  could  not  wish  to  be 
associated  with  a  better  man.  Let ’s  see  how  it  can 
be  done.  Have  you  any  capital  ?  ’ 

I  told  him  the  extent  of  my  resources. 

‘  That  settles  it,’  he  answered.  ‘  If  you  ’re  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  I  ’ve  told  you,  put  it  in,  and  from 
this  moment  we  ’ll  consider  ourselves  partners.  The 
lawyers  can  do  the  rest.’ 

Then  we  shook  hands,  and  he  went  on  to  say  some 
nice  but  rather  absurd  things  about  always  having 
liked  me,  and  about  feeling  sure  that  we  should  pull 
together.  After  that,  in  our  enthusiasm,  we  shook 
hands  again  and  vowed  that  before  a  year  should 
pass  over  our  heads  Yarley  Plains — for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  property — should  be  the  finest  station, 
not  only  in  the  old  colony,  but  in  any  of  the  other 
colonies  as  well.  We  were  as  enthusiastic  and  as 
sanguine  of  success  as  children  ;  and,  as  this  dear  old 
place  can  bear  witness,  our  hopes  did  not  prove  to  be 
unfounded. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HE  matter  of  the  lease  once  settled  and  the 
partnership -deed  drawn  up  in  our  respec¬ 
tive  names,  nothing  remained  but  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  necessary  stock  and  to  set  off  to 
the  place  itself.  After  that  would  come 
the  real  work,  and  work  indeed  it  proved. 
My  son,  fine  soldier  and  fine  fellow  though  he 
is,  will  never  have  a  similar  experience.  Sometimes 
now,  when  my  vanity  runs  away  with  me  and  leads 
me  to  believe  that  I  have  something  to  say  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  my  brethren  in  the  Lords,  and  I  rise 
and  propound  my  views,  I  find  myself  wondering 
if  it  can  be  possible  that  I  am  the  same  man  who 
helped  to  build  the  homestead  at  Yarley,  who  proved 
himself  a  very  fair  top-sawyer,  and  whose  cooking 
was  so  bad  that  Farquhar  was  compelled  at  last, 
in  sheer  self-defence,  to  take  the  office  over.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Let  me  come 
to  what  I  consider  the  most  important  portion  of 
my  story. 

I  should  here  explain  that,  while  to  the  east  we 
had  a  neighbour,  we  had  none  on  the  other  sides. 
The  country  thence — north,  south,  and  west — had 
not  then  been  taken  up,  and  was  all  primeval  bush. 
Our  neighbour  on  the  east  was  an  Englishman  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  we  had  been  settled  in  our  home¬ 
stead  some  three  months  that  we  made  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  What  rumour  had  told  us  of  him  we  did  not 
altogether  care  about ;  but  as  the  information  had 
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filtered  through  several  hands  before  it  reached  us,  we 
were  not  disposed  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
it.  I  was  the  first  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  subject, 
and  this  was  how  it  came  about. 

For  some  few  months  we  had  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble  with  the  blacks  on  our  western 
frontier,  and  we  were  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at 
any  cost.  Our  available  force  amounted  to  only  eight 
men ;  and  two  of  these,  we  had  satisfied  ourselves, 
were  worse  than  useless. 

‘What  about  Bencliff  ?  ’  inquired  Farquhar  when 
we  talked  the  matter  over.  ‘  They ’ve  been  harrying 
his  southern  boundary ;  so  I  understand.  Perhaps 
he ’d  join  us  in  punishing  them.  Why  not  ride  over 
to-morrow  and  find  out  what  he  thinks  about  it  ? 
You  could  put  up  there  for  the  night  and  be  back 
here  the  night  after.  If  he ’s  agreeable,  we  ’ll  teach 
the  beggars  a  lesson  they  won’t  forget  for  years  to 
come.’ 

This  I  willingly  agreed  to  do  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it 
was  daylight  and  I  had  breakfasted,  I  set  off  on  my 
errand.  Little  did  I  dream  that  I  was  undertaking 
the  most  important  ride  of  my  life. 

I  camped  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  midday,  and  rode 
up  to  the  station  just  as  dusk  was  falling.  Whatever 
Bencliff’s  faults  may  have  been,  it  struck  me  that  he 
had  an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  The  homestead  was 
charmingly  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  overlooking 
a  lagoon.  To  the  right  was  the  stockyard,  beyond  it 
the  men’s  hut,  and  behind  all  the  scrub. 

I  rode  up,  and  in  the  usual  bush  fashion  was 
greeted  by  a  pack  of  dogs,  who  made  as  if  they 
would  eat  me  and  my  horse  as  well.  However,  I 
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dismounted  and  was  about  to  enter  the  veranda, 
when  I  became  aware  that  some  one  was  coming 
towards  me.  I  looked  up,  and  found  myself  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  young  girl,  possibly  eighteen  years  of 
age.  So  taken  by  surprise  was  I  that  I  am  afraid  I 
stood  and  stared  at  her  longer  than  was  quite  com¬ 
patible  with  good  breeding.  I  had  not  expected  to 
find  so  beautiful  a  creature  in  such  a  place.  She 
came  forward  to  receive  me  without  a  trace  of  em¬ 
barrassment.  I  introduced  myself,  and  inquired  for 
Mr  Bencliff. 

‘  He  is  out  on  the  run,’  she  answered ;  ‘  but  I 
expect  him  home  this  evening.  Won’t  you  unsaddle 
and  come  in  ?  It  is  not  often  we  see  a  visitor.’ 

Before  I  could  stop  her  she  was  unstrapping  my 
valise  from  the  saddle.  I  begged  her  not  to  trouble  ; 
but  she  assured  me,  with  a  laugh,  that  she  was  used 
to  such  work.  Then,  when  we  had  turned  the  horse 
loose,  I  followed  her  into  the  house.  It  was  a 
strange  dwelling,  and  unlike  any  other  I  had  met 
with  in  the  bush.  What  Bencliff’s  history  may  have 
been  I  did  not  then  know,  but  the  possessions  he  had 
brought  with  him  into  the  wilds  afforded  me  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reflection.  On  the  walls  of  the  broad, 
wainscoted  hall  were  two  or  three  pictures  of  un¬ 
doubted  merit.  There  was  a  moth-eaten  fox’s  mask 
over  one  of  the  doors,  and  an  antlered  head  above 
another.  There  were  books  of  all  sorts  and  descrip¬ 
tions  in  the  dining-room  ;  and,  what  struck  me  as 
having  a  certain  significance,  a  cavalry  sabre  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  chimneypiece. 

‘  You  have  a  charming  homestead,’  I  said,  turning 
to  my  hostess.  ‘  When  I  compare  ours  with  it,  I 
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must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  envy.  Your  father  must 
be  proud  of  it.’ 

‘  Mr  BenclifF  is  not  my  father,’  she  answered,  I 
thought  almost  sharply.  ‘  He  is  my  guardian.  My 
father  and  mother  died  here  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
This  station  is  my  property — not  Mr  BenclifF’s.’ 

This  came  as  a  surprise  to  me  ;  and  yet,  for  some 
reason,  I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
at  the  news  that  she  was  not  the  man’s  daughter. 
However,  before  I  could  say  anything  in  reply  she 
had  offered  to  show  me  my  room  ;  so,  picking  up  my 
valise,  I  followed  her  down  the  passage  to  a  room 
looking  out  over  the  back  veranda.  It  was  small, 
nicely  though  plainly  furnished,  and  scrupulously 
neat.  I  wished  now  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
make  a  better  toilet,  but  that  couldn’t  be  helped  ;  so 
I  washed  off  the  stains  of  travel,  and  then  went  in 
search  of  my  hostess. 

I  found  her  in  the  veranda,  feeding  with  sugar  a 
horse  that  had  come  up  to  the  rails.  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  she  was  fond  of  horses. 

‘  It  would  be  strange  if  I  were  not,’  she  replied, 
‘  seeing  that  I  have  been  brought  up  among  them.  I 
understand  them,  and  I  think  they  understand  me. 
But  see,  here  comes  Mr  BenclifF  He  is  earlier  than 
I  expected.  Whom  can  he  have  brought  with  him  ?  ’ 

I  looked  in  the  direction  she  indicated,  and  saw 
three  men  riding  swiftly  towards  the  house.  As  they 
approached  I  glanced  at  my  companion’s  face,  and 
discovered  an  expression  of  annoyance  upon  it. 

When  they  reached  the  veranda-steps  they  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  two  of  them  saluted  my  hostess.  I 
argued,  therefore,  that  the  smallest  of  the  trio  must 
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be  the  man  whom  I  had  come  over  to  see.  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  that  I  did  not  care  much  for  his 
appearance.  As  I  have  already  said,  he  was  not  a 
big  man  ;  his  face  was  clean-shaven,  and  his  com¬ 
plexion  sallow ;  his  eyes  were  his  worst  feature  :  they 
were  small,  set  too  close  together,  and  had  a  shifty 
expression  that  I  did  not  at  all  like.  He  seemed 
surprised  to  find  a  stranger  waiting  to  greet  him  ; 
and,  if  I  could  judge  by  his  face,  he  was  not  at 
all  pleased  to  see  me.  His  manner,  however,  was 
cordiality  itself. 

‘  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,’  he 
said.  ‘  I  was  wondering  when  we  should  meet. 
Permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  friends,  Mr 
Grimshaw  and  Mr  Evans.’ 

Though  I  shook  hands  with  these  two  gentlemen, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  in  any  way  glad 
to  make  their  acquaintance,  for  two  more  unscrupu¬ 
lous-looking  individuals  I  had  never  set  eyes  on. 
However,  they  were  good  enough  to  profess  them¬ 
selves  delighted  to  see  me.  Meanwhile  my  hostess 
had  taken  no  notice  of  them,  save  to  give  them  a  curt 
nod  as  they  came  up  the  steps  into  the  veranda. 

‘  Just  an  appetiser  before  dinner,  Mr  Farebrother,’ 
said  Bencliff,  taking  my  arm  as  if  we  were  old 
friends ;  ‘  it  will  wash  the  dust  down  and  conduce,  I 
hope,  to  our  better  acquaintance.’ 

For  a  moment  I  felt  like  declining  his  invitation  ; 
but  as  my  hostess  had  retreated  into  the  house,  and  I 
should  have  had  to  remain  alone,  I  saw  nothing  for  it 
but  to  accept.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  de¬ 
canter  needed  replenishing ;  and,  asking  us  to  excuse 
him,  Bencliff  left  the  room.  An  awkward  pause  fol- 
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lowed  Ins  departure,  which  was  not  rendered  any 
the  more  comfortable  when  we  distinctly  heard  the 
girl  ask  Bencliff  why  he  had  brought  those  men 
home  with  him,  when  he  knew  that  she  had  strictly 
forbidden  it. 

From  the  way  she  spoke  I  gathered  that  the  young 
lady  not  only  possessed  a  will  of  her  own,  but  also 
that  she  could  assert  it  to  some  effect  when  occasion 
demanded.  What  answer  Bencliff  made  her  I  did  not 
hear ;  but,  from  the  way  in  which  the  two  men  . 
nudged  each  other,  I  could  see  that  they  had  over¬ 
heard  what  had  passed. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  meal  was  over  and 
we  were  seated  in  the  veranda  that  I  broached  the 
subject  of  my  visit.  Bencliff  immediately  professed 
himself  as  ready  to  assist,  while  Messrs  Grimshaw 
and  Evans  were  also  good  enough  to  offer  me  their 
services. 

‘  I  ’ve  been  wanting  to  have  a  go  at  the  creatures 
for  a  long  time,’  said  Bencliff*  ‘  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  teach  them  a  lesson  that  will  keep  them  quiet 
for  several  years  to  come.’ 

The  expression  upon  his  face  as  he  said  this  was  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  one.  Badly  as  we  had  suffered, 

I  pitied  the  wretched  aboriginal  who  should  have  to 
rely  upon  such  mercy  as  he  might  show  him. 

Later  in  the  evening  our  hostess,  who  had  been 
missing  since  dinner,  made  her  appearance.  She  did 
not  join  our  party,  but  strolled  out  into  the  open 
space  before  the  house.  When,  therefore,  Bencliff 
left  us  to  go  indoors  in  search  of  spirits  and  glasses, 

I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  joined 
her. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  night ;  not  a  sound  could  be 
heard  save  the  voices  of  the  men  in  the  veranda  and 
at  the  hut,  and  the  cry  of  a  night-bird  in  the  scrub 
behind  the  house.  A  certain  person  has  confessed  to 
me  since  that  she  liked  me  from  the  first  moment  she 
saw  me  ;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  however,  I  will 
go  further,  and  admit  that  I  loved  her  from  the 
same  moment.  Her  name  I  had  discovered  earlier  in 
the  evening  was  Christine,  and  her  father,  Colonel 
Urquhart,  had  once  commanded  a  well-known  cavalry 
regiment.  Being  unable  to  go  the  pace,  as  it  is 
called,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  out ;  whereupon  he 
set  sail  with  his  wife  and  daughter  for  Australia, 
resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  that  new  land.  The 
fortune,  however,  did  not  come  quite  as  quickly  as  he 
had  expected,  and  eventually  they  took  up  the  station 
on  which  I  was  now  a  visitor.  How  Bencliff  came 
upon  the  scene  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover, 
and  still  less  can  I  understand  the  reason  that  induced 
Urquhart  to  appoint  him  guardian  to  his  only  child. 

The  walk  that  evening  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful  I  have  ever  known ;  but  when  we  returned 
to  the  house,  I  could  see  from  his  manner  that 
Bencliff  did  not  altogether  appreciate  my  sudden 
intimacy  with  his  ward.  However,  he  was  wise 
enough  to  give  me  no  hint  of  this. 

Next  morning  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  stay  on 
and  take  a  look  at  the  run,  possibly  because  Miss 
Urquhart  offered  to  accompany  us  on  our  tour  of 
inspection.  Messrs  Grimshaw  and  Evans  had  taken 
their  departure  before  daylight,  on  some  mysterious 
errand  to  the  east,  the  details  of  which  were  not  dis¬ 
closed  to  me.  After  breakfast  we  set  off,  and  in  the 
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course  of  our  perambulations  examined  a  wool-shed 
and  some  hundreds  of  very  fine  sheep,  and  later  rode 
off  across  the  plain  to  take  a  look  at  a  certain  deep 
water- hole  which  Bencliff  declared  he  had  never,  even 
in  the  worst  season,  known  to  give  out.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  a  curious  incident  occurred,  which  was 
eventually  to  have  disastrous  consequences. 

When  we  reached  the  hole  in  question  some  eight 
or  ten  horses  were  drinking  at  it.  They  were  a  nice- 
looking  lot,  and  I  was  expressing  my  admiration 
when  it  struck  me  that  one  of  them  seemed  strangely 
familiar  to  me.  We  had  lost  a  beast  very  like  it  a 
month  or  two  before,  and  had  been  unable  to  discover 
a  trace  of  it.  Yet  how  could  it  be  ?  I  looked  again 
and  again  until  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  the 
same  animal.  Bencliff',  who  had  been  watching  me, 
now  began  to  edge  his  horse  away,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  inducing  me  to  follow  him. 

‘  You  ’ve  seen  enough  of  this — haven’t  you  ?  ’  he 
asked  ;  and  then,  consulting  his  watch,  ‘  I  see  it ’s 
time  to  be  getting  back  to  lunch.’ 

But  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied. 

4 1  was  looking  at  that  chestnut  with  the  white 
stockings,’  I  said,  pointing  to  the  animal  in  question. 
‘  He ’s  a  fine  brute.’ 

‘  Not  bad,’  Bencliff  replied,  with  a  carelessness  that 
I  felt  was  assumed.  ‘  I  got  him  in  a  swop  with  a 
man  some  months  back.’ 

While  he  had  been  speaking  Miss  Urquhart  had 
rounded  the  mob  up  and  had  driven  it  towards  us. 
As  it  happened,  the  horse  in  question  trotted  slowly 
past  me.  It  was  then  that  I  was  able  to  convince 
myself  that  the  brand  on  his  shoulder  w£ts  our  own, 

U.  and  B.  \ 
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‘  I  thought  so,’  I  said  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  the 
girl  should  not  hear.  ‘  That ’s  our  brand,  Mr  Bencliff. 
The  animal  has  been  missing  for  a  couple  of  months, 
and  we  couldn’t  trace  him.’ 

‘  Yes  !  you  ’re  right,’  he  cried,  as  if  the  fact  had 
only  just  struck  him.  ‘  It  is  your  brand.  I  never 
noticed  that  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  haven’t 
set  eyes  on  the  brute  since  I  took  him  in  exchange  ; 
otherwise  I  should  certainly  have  sent  him  back  to 
you.’ 

Unfortunately  for  him,  Miss  Urquhart  had  over¬ 
heard  what  he  said,  and  now  came  towards  us. 

‘  What  is  the  matter  ?  ’  she  asked.  ‘  What  did  you 
say  about  that  horse,  Mr  Bencliff  ?  ’ 

I  left  my  companion  to  explain.  The  situation 
was  a  decidedly  awkward  one. 

‘  I  was  just  telling  Mr  Farebrother,’  he  began  after 
a  moment’s  hesitation,  ‘  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  did  not 
notice  before  that  this  horse  carries  his  brand.  He 
tells  me  they  lost  it  some  months  ago.  Had  I  seen 
the  horse  lately  ’ - 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  I  saw 
her  lip  curl. 

‘  You  rode  the  horse  nearly  every  day  last  week,’ 
she  said.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper. 

What  reply  he  would  have  made  I  cannot  say ;  but 
I  solved  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  we  should 
hasten  back  to  the  homestead  for  lunch.  I  had  no 
desire  that  this  generous,  high-spirited  girl  should 
share  even  in  the  imputation  of  having  had  a  hand 
in  the  horse-stealing.  If,  as  I  expected  he  would, 
Bencliff  returned  the  animal,  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
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let  the  matter  drop  ;  but,  as  it  happened,  we  had  not 
done  with  the  wretched  affair.  After  lunch  the  man 
was  called  away  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  Miss 
Urquhart  and  I  found  ourselves  alone  together  in 
the  veranda.  For  a  time  we  talked  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects:  England,  which  she  could  not  remember; 
her  life  in  the  bush  ;  and  many  others.  As  may  be 
supposed,  there  was  one  topic  that  I  desired  to 
avoid.  I  was  soon,  however,  to  discover  that  she 
was  determined  not  to  shirk  an  explanation. 

‘Mr  Farebrother,’  she  said,  speaking  slowly,  ‘I 
want  to  tell  you  how  ashamed  I  am  that  you  should 
have  discovered  your  horse  on  this  station,  and  that 
it  has  been  used  by  my  trustee.’ 

‘  Please  do  not  say  anything  about  it,  Miss 
Urquhart,’  I  hastened  to  say. 

‘  But  I  must,’  .she  replied.  ‘  Had  I  known  it 
before,  the  animal  would  have  been  returned  to  you 
at  once.  I  hope  you  will  believe  that.  I  cannot 
think  what  Mr  Bencliff  was  doing  to  have  kept  it 
here.’ 

I  thought  I  could  hazard  a  very  good  guess  ;  but 
I  was  not  going  to  put  into  words  what  I  had  in  my 
mind  ;  so  I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  I  was  quite 
satisfied  with  Bencliff’s  explanation.  Whether  she 
believed  me  or  not  I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  had  the  effect 
of  putting  an  end  to  a  discussion  that  could  only  have 
been  painful  for  both  of  us. 

Next  morning  I  bade  them  good-bye,  and  returned 
to  Yarley  as  thoroughly  in  love  as  any  man  could  be. 
At  supper  that  evening  I  described  the  success  which 
had  attended  my  visit,  and  I  suppose,  from  my  way 
of  telling  my  story,  must  have  permitted  Farquhar  to 
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see  that  I  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  avail  myself  of 
BenclifF’s  assistance. 

‘  It ’s  very  evident  you  don’t  like  the  man,’  he  said. 
‘  Are  you  inclined  now  to  believe  the  rumours  we 
have  heard  about  him  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  prepared  to  believe  anything,’  I  stated.  ‘  If 
you  want  my  candid  opinion,  the  man  is  a  scoundrel 
of  the  first  water.’ 

4  That ’s  rather  strong,  isn’t  it  ?  ’  was  the  answer. 
‘  But,  as  I  know  you  wouldn’t  bring  such  a  charge 
against  a  man  unless  you  had  some  very  good  reason, 
may  I  ask  what  is  the  reason  in  this  case  ?  ’ 

This  was  the  question  I  had  been  dreading ;  but  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tell 
him  everything.  I  thereupon  set  to  work  and  got 
the  business  over  as  best  I  could.  He  drummed  with 
his  fingers  on  the  table  for  nearly  a  minute  before  he 
replied. 

‘  It ’s  a  bad  business,’  he  said  at  length,  ‘  and  it ’s 
made  all  the  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  man  is  our 
neighbour  and  Miss  Urquhart’s  trustee.  If  he  hadn’t 
told  the  lie  about  not  having  seen  the  horse  since  he 
got  him,  one  might  have  believed  his  story  concerning 
the  exchange.  As  it  is,  I  think  we  ’ll  omit  him  from 
our  force  when  we  go  for  the  niggers.’ 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  arrangement  we 
were  thus  planning  was  destined  to  fall  through,  for 
two  days  later  the  man  in  question  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  We  were  just  about  to  sit  down  to  our  evening 
meal  when  I  saw  him  riding  up  to  the  homestead, 
accompanied  by  his  two  precious  friends,  Messrs 
Grimshaw  and  Evans,  and  a  black  ‘  boy.’  The  last- 
named  was  leading  the  horse  that  had  caused  all  the 
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trouble.  Bencliff  and  the  other  two  men  greeted  me 
effusively,  and  were  evidently  determined  not  to  be 
offended  by  the  coolness  of  my  welcome.  According 
to  custom,  they  turned  their  horses  loose  and  placed 
their  saddles  in  the  veranda.  From  the  fact  that 
they  had  brought  rifles  with  them,  I  gathered  that 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  the 
promise  they  had  given  me  a  few  days  before.  Then 
Farquhar  made  his  appearance,  and  I  performed  the 
ceremony  of  introduction. 

‘  I  told  our  friend  Farebrother,  here,’  said  Bencliff, 
‘  that  if  we  could  be  of  any  assistance  we  were  quite 
ready  to  give  you  a  hand  in  teaching  the  niggers  a 
lesson.  As  there  is  not  very  much  doing,  we  thought 
we  would  ride  over  to-day  and  find  out  whether  you 
were  ready  to  commence.  The  sooner  they  learn  that 
spearing  cattle  and  firing  shepherds’  huts  is  not  an 
amusement  to  be  indulged  in  with  impunity  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  concerned. — What  do 
you  say,  Grimshaw  ?  ’ 

Mr  Grimshaw  quite  agreed  with  his  friend. 

As  they  had  come  to  help  us  in  response  to  our 
own  request,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  refuse  their 
assistance.  Accordingly  we  arranged  that  on  the 
morrow  we  would  pay  a  visit  to  a  portion  of  the 
station  where  the  blacks  had  made  themselves  par¬ 
ticularly  obnoxious  during  the  last  few  weeks.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light,  therefore,  we  set  off,  hoping  by 
nightfall  to  reach  a  stockmen’s  hut  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  some  forty  miles  from  the  homestead. 
The  two  men  who  occupied  it  had  been  in  our  employ 
since  we  had  taken  up  the  country,  and  were  both 
fine,  fearless  fellows.  Times  out  of  number  we  had 
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warned  them  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  natives,  and 
to  run  no  undue  risk.  Our  horror  may  he  imagined, 
therefore,  at  the  discovery  we  made  on  reaching  the 
hut.  The  place  had  been  fired,  and  only  the  bare 
slab  walls  were  standing.  Wilson,  the  elder  of  the 
men,  had  been  speared,  and  lay  dead  upon  the 
threshold ;  the  other  was  still  living,  but  so  badly 
wounded  that  he  had  scarcely  time  or  strength  left 
to  tell  us  how  it  had  happened.  It  appeared  that 
the  blacks  had  come  down  on  them  about  ten  o’clock 
on  the  previous  night,  in  number  something  approach¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  hundred.  After  several  ineffectual 
attempts,  they  had  at  last  succeeded  in  lodging  a  fire- 
stick  on  the  dry  wooden  roof.  The  end  came  very 
soon  then.  Wilson  opened  the  door,  and  was  speared 
immediately  ;  the  other  had  remained  inside  until  the 
heat  drove  him  out,  when  he  was  speared  and  clubbed 
before  he  had  gone  many  yards. 

c  They  shall  pay  dearly  for  this,’  said  Farquhar 
savagely  as  he  knelt  beside  the  dying  man. — ‘  My 
poor  fellow,  is  there  nothing  we  can  do  for  you  to 
make  you  easier  ?  ’ 

*  I  "am  afraid  not,  sir,’  the  man  replied.  ‘  It ’s  all 
over  with  me.  Well,  thank  God  !  I ’m  alone  in  the 
world  ;  but  I ’d  like  to  have  had  a  go  at  them  rascals, 
if  it  was  only  for  what  they  did  to  poor  old  Bill 
there.’ 

In  something  less  than  an  hour  he  was  dead,  and 
we  buried  the  two  men  together  a  short  distance  away 
from  the  hut  where  they  had  lost  their  lives.  Then 
we  went  on,  and  camped  a  mile  or  so  farther  up 
the  river.  Neither  Farquhar  nor  myself  talked  very 
much  on  the  way ;  we  did  not  feel  in  the  humour  for 
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it ;  but  Bencliff  and  his  two  companions  made  up 
for  our  silence  with  threats  of  what  they  would  do 
on  the  morrow.  Once  I  thought  my  partner  was 
going  to  bid  them  hold  their  tongues  ;  but  he  checked 
himself  in  time. 

As  you  may  suppose,  we  were  careful  to  keep  a 
good  lookout  that  night ;  but  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
miscreants.  Next  morning,  however,  the  smoke  of 
their  warning-fires  could  be  plainly  seen  on  the  hills 
across  the  river.  From  this  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  aware  of  our  arrival,  and  were  watching  our 
movements.  At  midday  we  camped  again  for  a  meal 
and  also  to  rest  our  horses.  We  were  now  drawing 
closer  to  the  Ranges,  as  wild  and  desolate  a  stretch 
of  country  as  the  mind  of  man  could  imagine. 


CHAPTER  III. 

E  held  a  council  of  war  over  our  pipes  to 
decide  the  important  point  as  to  whether 
we  should  push  on  and  endeavour  to 
settle  matters  that  afternoon  or  leave  it 
until  the  morning.  For  my  part,  I  was 

I  don’t 


desirous  to  go  on  and  have  it  over, 
think  I  am  a  coward ;  yet,  while  I  was 
naturally  anxious  to  avenge  our  poor  men,  I  loathed 
the  work  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  carry  out. 
After  all  was  said  and  done,  the  poor  wretches  were 
only  savages,  and,  with  the  exce£>tion  of  the  Pata¬ 
gonians,  I  should  say  the  lowest  race  in  the  world. 
I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Farquhar  sided  witli 
Bencliff*  and  his  two  companions,  while  the  rest  of 
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the  men  whom  we  had  brought  with  us,  being  only- 
station  hands,  had,  of  course,  no  vote  in  the  matter. 
My  partner’s  argument  was,  that  as  the  days  were 
drawing  in  we  might  not  come  upon  the  enemy  until 
it  was  nearly  dark,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to 
make  sure  of  meting  out  to  them  the  punishment 
we  intended.  Finding  myself  outnumbered,  I  with¬ 
drew  my  proposition ;  whereupon  we  settled  down  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  coming  night 
where  we  were.  The  horses  having  been  taken  down 
to  water  at  a  fine  hole  some  couple  of  hundred  yards 
from  the  camp,  they  were  short- hobbled  close  at  hand 
in  case  of  need,  and  the  black  ‘  boy  ’  told  off  to  keep 
an  eye  upon  them.  One  of  our  own  hands  was 
stationed  as  a  sentry  behind  a  rock  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  away,  with  instructions  not  to  fire  should  he 
see  any  sign  of  the  blacks,  but  to  make  his  way  back 
to  the  camp  as  quickly  as  possible.  After  that  we 
settled  ourselves  down  to  pass  the  time  as  best  we 
could.  We  were  of  unanimous  opinion  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  light  a  fire,  the  smoke  of 
which  would  be  certain  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  and  thus  reveal  our  whereabouts,  thereby 
doubling  the  risk  of  an  attack.  However,  we  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  some  grog  with  us, 
which  with  some  damper  and  jerked  beef  constituted 
our  evening  meal.  At  eight  o’clock  Farquhar  went 
on  watch,  and  at  ten  I  relieved  him. 

‘  No  signs  of  them  ?  ’  I  whispered  when  I  reached 
him. 

4  Not  a  sign,’  he  answered.  ‘All  has  been  quiet.’ 

He  left  me  and  returned  to  the  camp,  whereupon  I 
seated  myself  on  the  rock  and  entered  upon  my  vigiL 
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Half  my  watch  was  at  an  end  when  the  moon  rose 
and  flooded  the  plain  with  her  silvery  light.  I  have 
already  said  what  a  desolate  place  it  was  ;  but  under 
her  magic  influence  it  had  a  weird  picturesqueness 
impossible  to  describe.  The  dreary  wail  of  a  curlew 
came  up  to  me  from  the  water-hole,  and  of  all  the 
noises  of  the  bush,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
dingo,  I  think  the  curlew’s  cry  is  the  most  unearthly. 
I  was  asking  myself  what  words  it  suggested,  and 
had  just  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
we-weep — we-weep — a-weary,  when  something  caught 
my  eye,  and,  as  the  sailors  say,  ‘  brought  me  up  all 
standing.’  Some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the 
water-hole  was  what  looked  like  a  small  tree-stump  ; 
farther  to  the  right  was  another,  and  yet  another. 
Now,  I  was  prepared  to  swear  that  I  had  not  noticed 
any  stumps  thereabouts  ;  and,  being  fairly  familiar 
by  this  time  with  a  number  of  the  diabolical  devices 
that  blacks  will  put  into  practice  in  order  to  approach 
a  camp  at  night,  I  was  prepared  to  be  suspicious  of 
anything.  For  this  reason  I  kept  my  eyes  wide 
open ;  but  though  I  watched  intently  for  some 
minutes,  I  could  not  convince  myself  as  to  whether 
the  stumps  were  trees  or  men.  Apparently  they  had 
not  moved ;  but  that  fact  did  not  satisfy  me  that 
they  were  immovable.  Then,  turning  to  my  left,  I 
examined  the  country  on  that  side,  and  in  another 
moment  was  running  back  to  the  camp  as  fast  as 
my  legs  could  carry  me. 

*  Wake  up  !  wake  up  !  ’  I  cried.  ‘  They  ’re  on  us  ! 
There ’s  not  a  second  to  lose  !  ’ 

Fortunately  we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  loading 
all  the  rifles,  and  of  placing  them  where  they  could 
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be  easily  got  at  in  case  of  necessity,  so  that  almost 
before  the  last  words  had  left  my  lips  our  party  was 
up  and  prepared  for  action.  It  had  been  arranged 
earlier  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  we  should  leave 
the  camp  and  ensconce  ourselves  in  couples  behind 
certain  large  rocks  to  the  left,  thus  preventing  the 
blacks  from  obtaining  possession  of  the  horses  on 
the  side  where  they  would  be  most  likely  to  make 
the  attempt.  What  happened  during  the  next  five 
minutes  I  don’t  think  I  could  tell  you  if  I  tried  ;  but 
I  know  that  it  seemed  like  an  hour  before  I  heard 
Farquhar  say,  ‘  Thank  goodness,  we  ’ve  driven  them 
off*!  They’ll  not  trouble  us  again  to-night.’ 

Strange  to  relate,  not  one  of  our  party  had  received 
a  wound  of  any  sort,  though  several  had  had  narrow 
escapes.  One  spear  knocked  Grimshaw’s  hat  from 
his  head,  while  another  had  struck  the  rock  and 
glanced  off*  it,  hitting  the  butt  of  Farquhar’s  rifle 
and  ricochetting  thence  over  his  shoulder.  Needless 
to  say  there  was  no  more  sleep  for  us  that  night, 
though  as  it  turned  out  we  might  have  lain  down 
in  perfect  security.  In  the  morning  we  discovered 
twelve  dead  bodies  out  in  the  open,  one  of  them 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  rock  behind  which  I  had 
been  standing. 

As  soon  as  we  had  eaten  our  breakfast  we  saddled 
up  and  proceeded  on  our  way,  crossed  the  river,  and, 
guided  by  the  black  c  boy/  who  had  all  his  race’s 
instinct  for  tracking,  hurried  after  the  enemy.  Of 
all  that  happened  when  we  came  up  with  them  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you,  because  I  don’t  like  to  think  of 
it  even  to-day  ;  but  there  is  something  that  occurred 
in  connection  with  it  which  must  be  told,  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  my 
story  turns. 

We  had  poured  two  volleys  into  them,  and  had 
mounted  and  ridden  at  them  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  them  down.  Farquhar  was  leading ;  and, 
even  at  that  moment  of  intense  excitement,  I  can 
remember  thinking  what  a  fine  soldier  he  would  have 
made  ;  then  a  pistol-shot  rang  out,  and  almost  before 
I  could  realise  what  had  happened,  his  horse  had 
fallen  forward  with  him,  and  he  was  lying  defenceless 
among  the  enemy,  his  sword  and  pistol  having  fallen 
from  his  hands.  At  the  same  moment  a  bullet  sent 
my  hat  flying  into  the  air.  I  did  not  stop  even  to 
look  round  to  see  who  had  fired  the  shot,  but  dashed 
into  the  thick  of  the  mob  to  Farquhar’s  assistance. 
I  think  for  the  next  few  minutes  I  must  have  been 
mad  ;  a  fit  of  Baresark  rage  had  taken  possession  of 
me  that  made  me  insensible  to  everything  in  the  way 
of  caution  or  fear.  If  there  were  any  vengeance 
required  for  the  two  poor  fellows  who  had  perished 
at  the  hut,  we  certainly  took  it  then.  When  the 

remnants  of  our  enemy  had  fled  for  their  lives  up  the 

hillside,  I  helped  Farquhar  to  his  feet  and  inquired 
whether  he  was  much  hurt.  He  gave  himself  a 
shake  in  order  to  see. 

‘  No,  there ’s  nothing  wrong/  he  reported,  with  a 

laugh.  ‘  But  I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  me.  I 

should  like  to  know  the  nam3*  of  the  idiot  who  fired 
the  shot.  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  old  fellow.’ 

‘  Nonsense,’  I  replied.  As  I  said  so  I  remembered 
my  own  narrow  escape,  and  went  back  to  pick  up 
my  hat.  Sure  enough  there  was  a  hole  quite  through 
the  crown. 
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Never  shall  I  forget  the  appearance  of  that  small 
gully.  It  resembled  a  shambles  more  than  anything 
else.  Two  of  our  own  men  had  been  speared,  but 
not  seriously,  one  in  the  shoulder  and  one  in  the  side. 
Evans  had  had  a  narrow  escape,  as  the  long  flesh- 
wound  on  his  face  testified.  Otherwise,  considering 
the  close -quarters  at  which  we  had  fought,  we  had 
come  off  practically  scathless.  Not  so  the  other  side. 
But  there  :  that  is  enough  of  horrors.  Let  it  suffice 
that  we  saw  no  more  of  them,  and  from  that  day 
forward  we  had  but  little  trouble  with  what  remained 
of  the  tribe.  Bencliff  and  his  two  companions  re¬ 
mained  a  day  at  the  station  on  our  return,  and  then 
went  on  their  way,  offering  to  help  us  again  should 
we  require  their  assistance.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  part  of  my  story  that  I  don’t  like  telling,  but 
which  must  be  told. 

One  evening,  a  week  to  a  day  after  the  encounter 
I  have  just  described,  Anderson,  the  man  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  arm,  came  up  to  the  homestead, 
and  asked  if  he  might  have  an  interview  with  either 
of  us.  The  cook  brought  him  out  to  us  in  the 
veranda,  where  we  sat  over  our  pipes  after  dinner. 

‘  Good-evening,  Anderson,’  said  my  partner.  ‘  What 
is  it  you  want  to  see  us  about  ?  Anything  wrong  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  sir,  that ’s  how  you  may  please  to  take  it,’ 
the  man  replied.  ‘  I  have  been  turning  it  over  in 
my  mind  for  a  week  before  I  settled  to  come  up  and 
tell  you.’ 

I  filled  him  a  glass  of  grog. 

‘  Wet  your  whistle,  man,’  I  said,  4  and  then  let ’s 
have  your  yarn.’ 

He  tossed  off  the  liquor,  wiped  his  lips  on  his  coat- 
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sleeve,  and  then,  with  an  apologetic  cough,  told  us 
the  following  remarkable  story. 

‘  Now,  gentlemen,’  he  began,  ‘  you  know  that  I 
have  been  out  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  some  while  back  I  was  working 
over  at  Maraba,  Mr  Bencliff’s  place,  or  Colonel 
Urquhart’s  perhaps  I  should  say.  It  doesn’t  matter 
why  I  left ;  maybe  it  was  because  I  knew  too  much 
about  the  manager.  Begging  your  pardon  for  saying 
anything  agin’  him,  if  he ’s  your  friend  ;  but  he ’s  a 
bad  lot,  is  Mr  Bencliff.  I  don’t  fancy  there ’s  much 
he ’d  stick  at — or  his  two  friends  either.  But  I 
never  thought  they  were  as  bad  as  I  know  them  to 
be  now.’ 

‘  I  don’t  think  I  should  say  anything  unless  I  were 
quite  certain,’  put  in  Farquhar  cautiously. 

‘  Certain,  sir  ?  ’  the  man  replied.  ‘  I  am  as  certain 
as  I  am  certain  that  I  am  standing  before  you  now. 
I  think  you  will  be  too  when  I  have  done.  You 
may  remember  that,  on  the  night  when  the  blacks 
rushed  us,  Bencliff  and  Grimshaw  had  a  few  words 
about  some  tobacco  which  Bencliff  said  he  had  seen 
the  other  put  in  his  pack-saddle.’ 

We  both  remembered  the  circumstance  distinctly. 

‘  Well,  gentlemen,  Bencliff  wanted  to  bet  about  it, 
and  they  walked  across  to  the  rock  where  the  pack- 
saddle  was  lying,  to  have  a  look  and  settle  it.  They 
didn’t  know  that  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock 
hobbling  old  Chester.  The  tobacco  was  all  a  blind 
to  get  away  to  have  a  talk  together.  Now  this,  sir, 
is  what  I  heard.  It  was  Grimshaw  who  spoke  first, 
and  this  is  what  he  said  :  “  If  there ’s  a  scrimmage 
to-night,  shall  we  do  it  then  ?  It  will  be  dark,  and 
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it  will  look  like  an  accident.”  “  Don’t  be  a  fool,” 
said  Benclilf  angrily.  “  Leave  it  until  we  get  into 
the  thick  of  the  real  scrimmage  to-morrow ;  then 
nothing  will  be  thought  of  it.”  After  that  they 
began  pretending  about  the  tobacco,  and  went 
quarrelling  back  to  the  camp.  By  this  time  you 
may  be  sure  I  was  all  attention,  for  I  was  beginning 
to  understand  wliat  the  man  was  driving  at.  Well, 
next  day,  after  we ’d  got  those  niggers  cornered  up, 
and  we  were  riding  into  them,  I  was  a  bit  behind, 
for  the  reason  that  old  Chester  wouldn’t  stand  to  let 
me  get  up ;  but  I  was  not  too  late  to  see  Bencliff 
take  aim  at  you,  Mr  Farquhar,  and  fire.  He  missed 
you,  but  he  hit  the  horse,  and  down  you  both  went. 
A  moment  later  Grimshaw  took  a  pot-shot  at  Mr 
Farebrother,  and  the  bullet  went  through  his  hat. 
It ’s  my  belief,  sir,  that  if  his  horse  had  not  given  a 
bit  of  a  stumble  at  that  moment  you ’d  have  been  a 
dead  man  to-day.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  ’ve  heard 
me  out  and  it  ’s  off  my  mind.  I  can  tell  you  it  has 
worried  me  more  than  a  bit.’ 

Neither  Farquhar  nor  I  said  anything  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  he  spoke. 

‘  Look  here,  Anderson,’  he  said — and  there  was  a 
note  in  his  voice  I  had  never  heard  there  before — 
‘  you  must  see  for  yourself  how  serious  this  charge  is.’ 

‘  I  know  it,  sir  ;  but  I ’m  not  afraid.’ 

‘If  your  suspicions  are  correct,  you  can  trust  us  to 
look  after  ourselves.  But  can  I  rely  on  you  to  keep 
a  silent  tongue  in  your  head  about  it  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,  sir,  you  can  trust  me,’  he  replied.  ‘It 
isn’t  the  sort  of  thing  I  should  be  likely  to  talk 
about.’ 
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‘That’s  right.  Both  Mr  Farebrother  and  I  are 
much  obliged  to  you  for  having  told  us.  Now,  help 
yourself  to  another  glass  of  grog,  and  get  back  to 
your  quarters.  We  shall  have  to  think  this  out.’ 

The  man  did  as  we  told  him,  and  was  passing 
down  the  veranda  towards  the  steps  when  I  called 
him  back. 

‘  By  the  way,  Anderson,’  I  said,  ‘  what  reason  do 
you  suppose  they  have  for  making  such  an  attempt 
to  murder  us  ?  ’ 

He  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  replied. 

*  Well,  you  see,  sir,  as  the  saying  goes,  “  there  are 
wheels  within  wheels.”  Before  you  took  this  country 
up  they  used  to  run  certain  cattle  on  it,  and,  for 
reasons  that  you  will  understand  as  well  as  I  can  tell 
you,  it  came  in  very  handy.  Now,  Maraba,  Colonel 
Urquhart’s  station,  isn’t  big  enough,  and,  what ’s 
more,  the  young  lady  wouldn’t  stand  any  cross¬ 
dealings  there.  I  ’ll  leave  you  to  guess  the  rest.’ 

We  bade  him  good -night,  and  he  left  us. 

‘This  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  Farebrother,’  said 
my  friend  when  we  were  alone  together — ‘  a  very 
pretty  kettle  of  fish.  What ’s  to  be  done  ?  ’ 

‘  Keep  your  eyes  open,’  I  replied,  ‘  and  take  care 
we  give  Messrs  Bencliflf  &  Co.  no  more  chances.’ 

‘  You  think,  then,  that  there  really  is  truth  in 
Anderson’s  story  ?  ’ 

For  answer  I  got  up  and  went  into  the  house,  to 
return  a  few  minutes  later  with  my  hat. 

‘  Poor  old  Benbow  is  dead,  shot  through  the  head  ; 
there  is  the  second  proof.  What  do  you  make  of 
it?’ 

‘  A  bad  business.  I ’m  sorry  for  that  poor  girl. 
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Surely  she  must  have  found  BenclifF  out  in  all  these 
years  !  * 

To  this  speech  I  made  no  answer.  I  felt  sure  in 
my  heart,  from  what  I  had  heard  and  seen,  that  if 
she  did  not  know  all  about  him,  she  at  least  knew 
too  much  for  her  own  peace  of  mind. 

After  the  episode  I  have  just  described  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  passed  before  I  again  set  eyes  on  Mr 
BenclifF  or  his  two  precious  associates.  So  far  we 
had  had  a  wonderfully  successful  season  ;  grass  was 
abundant,  and  in  consequence  our  cattle  were  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  Prices  were  high  in  the  south ; 
and,  after  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  a  mob 
should  be  sent  ofF  to  Sydney,  and  that  I  should  go 
in  charge  of  them,  taking  Anderson,  two  other  men, 
and  a  black  ‘  boy  ’  with  me. 

We  set  ofF,  and  in  due  course  landed  them  safely 
at  their  destination,  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
the  agents  on  their  prime  condition.  As  I  strolled 
down  George  Street  a  day  later  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  on  the  changed  condition  of  my  affairs  since 
I  had  last  stood  in  that  busy  thoroughfare.  Now  I 
was  part-owner  of  a  fine  station,  and,  if  things  con¬ 
tinued  as  they  were  doing,  in  a  very  fair  way  to 
become  a  rich  man.  Eventually  I  found  myself  in 
the  Domain,  on  a  seat  looking  out  over  the  harbour. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  was  thinking  of  Christine 
Urquhart,  and  wondering  what  excuse  I  could  make, 
when  I  got  back,  to  see  her  again.  At  last,  thinking 
it  was  about  time  for  me  to  return  to  my  hotel  for 
lunch,  I  rose  and  was  about  to  retrace  my  steps  when 
I  became  aware  of  a  tall,  elderly  man  who  was 
earnestly  regarding  me.  In  a  flash  I  realised  what 
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a  fatal  mistake  I  had  made  in  venturing  near  Govern¬ 
ment  House.  The  man  before  me  was  none  other 
than  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Belford,  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  an  old  friend  of  our 
family. 

‘  Lord  William,  you  are  discovered  at  last,’  he  said, 
advancing  towards  me.  ‘  I  felt  sure  it  was  you,  in 
spite  of  the  change  in  your  appearance.  This  is  a 
most  fortunate  and  happy  meeting.  Do  you  know 
that  your  family  have  been  searching  high  and  low 
for  you  for  more  than  a  year  past  ?  ’ 

All  I  could  say  was  ‘  Indeed  ?  ’  Absurd  though  it 
may  seem,  I  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

‘  You  must  come  and  lunch  with  us,’  he  said, 
taking  my  arm.  ‘  My  wife  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you.  Afterwards  you  can  tell  me  all  your  adven¬ 
tures.  I  shall  write  by  the  next  mail  to  your  father, 
and  tell  him  that  you  are  found.’ 

‘  No,  no,  Sir  George,’  I  replied  hastily.  ‘  I  cannot 
let  you  do  that.  He  said  he  would  never  forgive  me, 
and  he  and  Birk  get  on  much  better  without  me.’ 

I  saw  a  strange  expression  come  into  his  face. 

‘  You  have  not  heard  the  news  ?  ’  he  said,  stopping 
in  his  walk  to  look  at  me. 

‘  I  have  heard  nothing,’  I  replied.  ‘  I  have  not 
communicated  with  my  family  since  I  left  England.’ 

‘  Then  you  do  not  know  that  poor  Birk  is  dead  ?  ’ 

‘  Dead  ?  ’  I  cried,  aghast  at  the  news.  ‘  How  long 
since  ?  ’ 

‘  Six  months  ago.  He  was  drowned  whilst  bath¬ 
ing.  Your  father  has  aged  terribly  since.’ 

The  news  came  as  an  awful  shock  to  me.  Poor 
Birk  !  I  did  not  know  how  fond  I  was  of  him  until 
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I  heard  that  I  should  never  see  him  again.  Once 
more  His  Excellency  endeavoured  to  lead  me  along 
the  path ;  but  I  held  back. 

‘  Not  to-day,  Sir  George,’  I  pleaded.  ‘  This  news 
has  upset  me  terribly.  Let  it  be  to-morrow  if  you 
wish.  In  the  meantime  may  I  ask  you  to  give  me 
your  promise  that  you  will  say  nothing  about  having 
seen  me  ?  ’ 

‘  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,’  he  answered  ;  *  though 
I  think  you  are  foolish,  for  it  cannot  remain  a  secret 
long.  In  any  case,  we  will  meet  to-morrow  at  half¬ 
past  one.’ 

I  bade  him  good-bye  and  hastened  back  to  my 
hotel,  remembrances  of  the  past  and  of  my  old  home 
thronging  my  brain.  Then  another  thought  occurred 
to  me.  Since  poor  Birk  was  gone,  I  was  heir  to 
everything,  with  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
appertaining  thereto. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

jjjEXT  day,  according  to  my  promise,  I  pre¬ 
sented  myself  at  Government  House.  Sir 
George  had  kept  his  promise,  and  you  may 
imagine,  therefore,  his  wife’s  surprise  wdien 
he  conducted  me  into  her  presence.  For 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  chatted 
together,  and  then  the  drawing-room  door 
opened  and  a  lady  entered  the  room.  On  seeing 
her  I  sprang  from  my  chair  with  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment.  You  will  understand  this  when 
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I  say  that  she  was  none  other  than  Christine, 
whom  I  had  imagined  to  be  many  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  She,  on  her  side,  was  as  much  surprised  as 
I  was. 

Lady  Belford  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
Turning  to  Christine,  she  said,  ‘  I  was  not  aware, 
my  dear,  that  you  were  acquainted  with  Lord 
Birkhardon.’ 

‘  Lord  Birkhardon  ?  ’  cried  the  other.  ‘  I  know  Mr 
Farebrother.  We  are  neighbours.’ 

Mutual  explanations  followed,  during  which  I  learnt 
that  Colonel  Urquhart  had  been  an  old  brother- officer 
of  Sir  George’s,  and  that  Christine  had  been  spending 
three  months  with  them  in  Sydney.  She  was  to 
return  home  in  a  fortnight,  and  I  gathered  from  her 
manner  that  the  thought  of  it  did  not  altogether 
please  her. 

During  the  fortnight  that  followed  I  was  permitted 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  her,  for  nothing  would  suit  His 
Excellency  but  that  I  must  take  up  my  abode  at 
Government  House,  and  under  the  circumstances  you 
may  be  very  sure  I  raised  no  objection.  Every  day  I 
fell  more  and  more  in  love ;  and  who  could  have 
wondered  at  it  ?  Surely  a  girl  so  sweet  and  yet  so 
self-reliant  as  Christine  had  never  before  graced  this 
earth.  Times  out  of  number  I  was  tempted  to  test 
my  fate  ;  but  on  each  occasion  I  managed  at  the  last 
moment  to  keep  the  words  back.  To  have  risked 
refusal  would  have  been  to  spoil  what  remained  of 
her  visit,  and  that  I  had  no  desire  to  do. 

Her  return  journey  was  to  be  made  in  company 
with  a  squatter  and  his  wife,  whose  property  lay 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Maraba. 
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After  a  week’s  stay  there,  BenclifF  was  to  meet  her 
and  drive  her  home.  When  she  was  gone  Sydney 
seemed  a  different  place ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my 
kind  friends’  wishes  that  I  should  remain,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  set  off  on  my  long  journey  back  to  Yarley 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Fate,  however,  was 
destined  to  prove  too  strong  for  me,  for  on  the  after¬ 
noon  prior  to  my  departure  I  was  driving  with  one 
of  the  aides-de-camp,  when  the  horse  bolted  and 
we  were  both  thrown  out.  He  fortunately  was  un¬ 
injured  ;  my  leg,  however,  was  broken  a  little  below 
the  knee.  In  consequence  many  weeks  elapsed  before 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  move  about,  and  still  longer 
before  I  was  in  a  position  to  run  the  risk  of  under¬ 
taking  long  rides  in  the  saddle.  During  my  con¬ 
valescence  I  received  several  letters  from  Farquhar, 
in  one  of  which  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had 
had  occasion  to  go  over  to  Maraba  on  business.  The 
postscript  contained  his  assertion  that  he  considered 
Miss  Urquhart  a  very  beautiful  girl.  In  a  later  letter 
he  mentioned  her  again,  and  the  reference  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  something  that  caused  me  no  little  alarm. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  he  stated,  that  a 
bachelor’s  life  was  a  miserable  one,  and  that  the 
man  who  said  otherwise  was  a  fool. 

‘  God  help  me  !  ’  I  said  to  myself  ;  ‘is  it  possible 
that  I  am  destined  to  have  the  man  I  love  best  in  the 
world  for  a  rival  ?  ’ 

When  I  reached  the  station  once  more  it  was  no 
longer  the  same  old  Farquhar  who  greeted  me.  He 
seemed  more  reserved — to  have  lost  his  sunny,  buoyant 
temperament,  and  to  be  more  inclined  to  take  offence 
at  small  things  than  I  had  ever  known  him  to  do. 
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At  first  I  thought  he  was  scarcely  pleased  to  see 
me ;  but  he  assured  me  emphatically  that  he  was. 
Stranger  still,  he  declared  later,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  mine,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Bencliff  was,  after  all,  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow. 

‘  And  Miss  Urquhart  ?  ’  I  tried  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  unconcernedly,  but  I  am  afraid  I  failed  in  the 
attempt. 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  began  to  pace  the 
room. 

‘  Farebrother,’  he  said — ‘  for  I  must  still  call  you 
by  the  old  name — I  love  that  girl  as  I  shall  never 
love  a  woman  again.’ 

‘  Have  you  told  her  so  ? 5 

‘No,’  he  muttered,  ‘  for  I  am  sure  she  does  not  care 
for  me.’ 

‘  Poor  old  fellow  !  ’  I  said,  and  I  put  my  hand  upon 
his  shoulder ;  but  he  threw  it  off  and  hurriedly  left 
the  room. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he  returned,  and  I 
had  long  since  gone  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  He 
came  to  my  room  and  sat  down  beside  me,  putting 
one  arm  round  my  neck. 

‘Old  boy,’  he  said,  ‘come  what  may,  please  God, 
we  ’ll  not  quarrel.’ 

‘  Never !  ’  I  answered.  ‘  I  don’t  think  I  could 
quarrel  with  you.’ 

And  I  never  did.  I  like  to  think  of  that  in  these 
days  :  you  will  soon  know  why. 

Now  for  the  conclusion. 

Almost  before  we  knew  it  spring  was  over,  and 
summer — scorching  summer — was  upon  us  ;  herbage 
was  soon  burnt  up,  and  the  earth  cracked  in  the 
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terrible  beat.  Bush-fires  were  of  constant  occurrence  ; 
and,  worse  than  all,  with  every  day  our  supply  of 
water  was  growing  less.  Only  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  it  can  understand  the  horrors  of  an 
Australian  drought.  Dead  and  dying  animals — each 
one  representing  good,  honest  money  to  their  owner 
— are  to  be  seen  on  every  side.  Without  water  they 
cannot  live,  and  yet  the  cruel  clouds  will  not  break. 
What  grass  there  is  is  swept  away  by  fire,  and  always 
present  is  the  knowledge  that  it  is  impossible  to  fore¬ 
tell  how  long  this  reign  of  terror  will  continue.  It 
may  be  weeks ;  it  may  be  months ;  it  may  even  last 
a  year.  And  the  result  ?  In  most  cases  ruin,  or 
something  very  near  akin  to  it.  As  for  us,  we  did 
all  that  mortal  man  could  do  ;  which,  alas  !  was  little 
enough.  The  anxiety  was  overwhelming.  Day  by 
day  the  home  we  had  built  up  for  ourselves  was 
being  swept  away,  and  we  were  powerless  to  save 
anything.  Every  night  black  clouds  covered  the 
heavens,  until  we  momentarily  expected  to  hear  the 
rattle  of  the  rain  upon  the  roof  ;  but  no  rain  came, 
and  in  the  morning  every  cloud  had  vanished. 

One  afternoon  I  stated  my  intention  of  riding  out 
to  see  some  cattle  which  we  had  brought  in  from  the 
back  country  and  had  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
of  the  few  holes  in  which  there  was  anything  like  a 
fair  supply  left. 

‘  I  shall  go  with  you,’  said  Farquliar.  ‘  If  I  stay 
here  I  believe  I  shall  go  mad.’ 

‘  Come  along,  then,’  I  answered  ;  and,  catching  the 
only  two  horses  we  now  kept  at  the  homestead,  we 
saddled  up  and  set  off. 

In  the  thick  scrub  the  heat  was  stifling.  Farquliar 
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was  in  very  low  spirits,  and,  try  as  I  might,  I  could 
not  rouse  him.  We  had  perhaps  proceeded  another 
five  miles  when  a  Coo-ee  attracted  my  attention,  and 
a  moment  later,  to  our  astonishment,  Bencliff  and 
Grimshaw  came  into  view. 

4  What  on  earth  are  they  doing  here  ?  ’  I  asked. 

Farquhar  did  not  reply ;  but  I  heard  him  catcli  his 
breath  as  if  he  were  in  pain. 

‘  This  is  indeed  fortunate/  said  Bencliff  as  he  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  we  followed  his  example  to  rest  our 
horses.  ‘  We  were  on  our  way  to  see  you.  Our 
water  has  just  about  given  out,  and  we  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  could  help  us  by  running  a  few 
hundred  head  for  us.’ 

I  noticed  a  look  pass  between  himself  and  Grim¬ 
shaw.  The  latter  nodded  as  if  in  corroboration  of 
his  friend’s  assertion. 

‘  I  ’m  afraid  it ’s  impossible,’  Farquhar  answered. 

‘  We  ’re  almost  dry  ourselves.5 

‘  Are  you  ?  Then  take  that  I  ’  and  almost  before 
I  had  time  to  realise  what  he  was  doing  he  had 
swung  his  heavy  riding-whip  and  hit  the  other  a 
crashing  blow  upon  the  head.  Farquhar  fell  like  a 
log.  Then  my  senses  returned  to  me,  and  I  sprang 
upon  Bencliff,  and  began  to  struggle  with  him.  At 
the  same  moment  Grimshaw,  with  an  oath,  threw 
himself  upon  me  from  behind.  How  I  fought !  But 
I  was  powerless  to  cope  with  them.  At  last,  choked 
by  Grimshaw’s  hand  upon  my  throat,  I  found  myself 
losing  consciousness,  and  a  moment  later  fell  beside 
my  poor  friend.  Yet  even  then,  strangely  enough,  I 
was  conscious  of  what  they  said. 

4  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ’  asked  Grimshaw, 
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who  was  still  panting  from  his  exertions.  *  Put  a 
knife  into  him,  or  what  ?  ’ 

‘  Hold  your  tongue/  the  other  replied.  ‘  I  know 
what  I  am  going;  to  do.  We  couldn’t  have  a  better 
chance.  Just  give  me  that  rope  off  my  saddle, 
and  I  ’ll  make  him  safe  before  he  gets  his  wits 
again.’ 

Though  I  felt  nothing,  I  knew  that  I  was  being 
bound.  I  seemed  to  have  lost  all  desire  to  struggle 
now. 

‘  Now  then,  pick  him  up  and  bring  him  along 
here.  ’ 

Presently  I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  about  me. 
My  hands  were  pinioned  behind  me,  and  I  could  feel 
that  I  was  lying  upon  an  old  log. 

‘  Look !  he  has  come  to  his  senses  again,’  said 
Grimshaw.  ‘  You ’d  far  better  have  knocked  him  on 
the  head  as  you  did  the  other.’ 

‘Do  you  think  so  ?  Well,  I  don’t,’  Bencliff  replied. 
‘  I  want  my  Lord  Marquis  to  be  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  his  fate. — Do  you  understand,  my  lord  ? 
In  case  it  should  interest  you  at  all,  I  will  give  you  a 
rough  outline  of  what  is  about  to  happen.  You  and 
your  partner  came  up  here,  where  we  didn’t  want 
you,  and  stopped  my  little  game.  You  did  your  best 
to  make  it  nasty  for  me  about  that  horse.  You  have 
been  making  love  to  my  ward.  I  wonder  if  she  will 
recognise  you  when  she  sees  you  next — if  she  ever 
does.  Now,  what ’s  going  to  happen  to  you  is  this  : 
when  I  say  good-bye  to  you,  I ’m  going  to  ride  up 
against  the  wind  and  set  fire  to  the  scrub.  I  ’m 
afraid  you  will  find  it  warm  ;  but  perhaps  you  won’t 
mind  that.’ 
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Though  only  half-conscious,  I  was  able  to  realise 
the  awful  nature  of  his  revenge.  Could  anything 
more  fiendish  be  imagined  ? 

‘  Do  what  you  like  with  me,’  I  muttered,  ‘  but  not 
with  him.’ 

Bencliff  walked  across  to  where  poor  Farquhar’s 
body  lay,  and  after  a  short  interval  returned. 

‘  You  needn’t  trouble  yourself  about  him,’  he  said 
brutally.  ‘  He  has  got  his  quietus.  When  we  get 
hold  of  that  fellow  Anderson  we  shall  have  the 
whole  lot  of  you — that  is  to  say,  those  who  are 
worth  troubling  about.  I  ’ve  owed  him  a  grudge 
for  a  long  time,  and  he  ’ll  find  that  I  will  pay 
it. — Now  then,  Grimshaw,  it ’s  time  for  us  to  be 
moving  on.’ 

He  raised  his  hat  to  me  with  ironical  politeness, 
and  moved  towards  his  horse.  But  a  sudden  fit  of 
fury  must  have  seized  him,  for  he  strode  back  to  me 
and  struck  me  savagely  with  his  fist  in  the  face ; 
then,  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  off,  leaving  me 
to  my  fate.  And  what  a  fate  !  That  he  would 
carry  out  his  threat  I  had  not  the  least  doubt ;  but 
how  long  would  it  be  before  the  end  came  ?  They 
would  not  ride  fast  on  such  a  day,  so  that,  allowing 
that  they  would  not  set  fire  to  the  scrub  until  they 
were  five  miles  off,  it  could  scarcely  be  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  I  might  expect  to 
hear  the  roar  of  the  flames.  For  the  reason  that 
my  arms  were  tied  in  an  unnatural  position  under 
me,  they  soon  began  to  cause  me  excruciating  pain. 
Add  to  that  the  ants  and  flies  that  settled  and 
crawled  upon  my  face,  and  you  will  have  some  faint 
idea  of  what  I  suffered. 
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At  last  I  suppose  my  senses  must  have  deserted 
me  again,  for  I  imagined  myself  back  in  England 
once  more,  bathing  in  the  cool  river  that  ran  its 
winding  course  through  the  park.  Then  I  was 
walking  with  Christine  in  Sydney  Gardens,  looking 
down  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  harbour.  Later 
I  opened  my  eyes  once  more.  Hark  !  what  was 
that  ?  A  dull  roar  like  distant  thunder  that  was 
every  moment  drawing  closer.  The  fire  was  sweep¬ 
ing  down  upon  me,  and  my  end  was  only  a  matter 
of  minutes  now.  I  tried  to  form  my  thoughts  into 
some  sort  of  prayer,  and  to  resign  myself  to  my 
fate ;  but  it  was  impossible.  The  desire  for  life 
was  too  strong,  and  I  struggled  madly  with  the 
cords  that  bound  me.  They,  however,  were  too 
securely  tied  ;  I  could  not  loose  them.  Presently  I 
could  hear  the  falling  of  great  trees,  and  see  the 
smoke  in  the  sky  above  me.  Frightened  cattle, 
horses,  and  kangaroos  dashed  by,  and  once  a  horse 
jumped  the  log  to  which  I  was  bound,  his  hoofs 
almost  touching  my  face.  Then  there  happened  a 
thing  that,  even  in  such  a  desperate  crisis  of  my 
life,  gave  me  cause  for  wonder.  Two  mounted 
men,  on  maddened  horses,  raced  by  me,  and  I 
noticed  that  they  were  Bencliff  and  Grimshaw. 
God’s  vengeance  had  overtaken  them,  and  they  had 
been  caught  in  their  own  trap.  Scarcely  had  they 
passed  before  my  straining  ears  heard  the  beat  of 
other  hoofs,  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  coming 
towards  me.  I  turned  my  head  to  look,  and  as 
I  did  so  a  cry  escaped  me.  I  saw  a  woman  on 
a  foam-flecked,  worn-out  horse — and  that  woman 
was  Christine  ! 
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Without  losing  a  moment,  she  dropped  from  her 
saddle  and  ran  towards  me.  With  feverish  haste 
she  unlashed  my  cords,  crying  : 

‘Can  you  run  ?  My  horse  is  worn  out.’ 

‘  God  knows,’  I  answered  as  I  sat  up,  and  then  her 
eyes  fell  on  poor  Farquhar  lying  a  few  feet  away. 
She  ran  to  him,  looked  down,  and  returned. 

‘  Come,’  she  cried,  seizing  me  by  the  wrist.  ‘  He 
is  dead.’ 

And  with  that  we  started  to  run,  never  looking 
back. 

‘  The  river  should  be  over  there,’  she  panted, 
pointing  to  the  right.  ‘  We  must  reach  it  at  all 
hazards.’ 

Still  we  ran  on,  though  how  I  managed  it  I  shall 
never  know,  for  my  legs  had  been  numbed  by  the 
cords.  Christine’s  excitement  kept  her  up,  and  gave 
her  the  strength  of  half-a-dozen  men.  Still  holding 
me  by  the  arm,  she  half -dragged,  half -supported  me. 
The  tire  was  less  than  a  mile  behind  us  now,  and 
travelling  at  the  speed  of  an  express  train.  The  dry 
river-bed  was  only  a  hundred  yards  or  so  ahead  of 
us.  Could  we  reach  it  in  time  ? 

But  why  prolong  the  story  of  the  agony  of  that 
dreadful  day  ?  We  did  reach  the  river,  though  how 
we  managed  it  I  do  not  know.  Once  there,  we 
tottered  down  the  sloping  bank  and  out  on  to  the 
broad  sands  beyond,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
burn,  and,  unless  we  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke, 
we  were  safe.  Christine  told  me  later  that  when 
I  reached  the  middle  I  fell  down  in  a  dead  faint. 
I  suppose  I  must  have  done  so,  for  I  remember  no 
more  until  I  woke  to  find  her  kneeling  beside  me, 
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bathing  my  face  with  some  water  which  she  had 
obtained  from  a  small  pool  near  by. 

It  was  not  until  afterwards  that  I  learnt  full 
particulars  of  what  had  happened.  Christine,  it 
appeared,  had  chanced  to  overhear  a  conversation 
between  the  two  men.  The  original  plot  they  had 
arranged  was  to  inveigle  us  out  on  to  the  run,  and 
to  do  then  what  they  had  done.  Their  opportunity, 
however,  came  sooner  than  they  expected.  Knowing 
that  it  was  useless  for  her  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
them,  the  brave  girl  had  allowed  them  to  start 
upon  their  murderous  errand,  and  had  then  ridden 
for  her  life  to  warn  us. 

Poor  Farquhar’s  body  we  found  next  day  charred 
to  a  cinder.  Retribution  speedily  overtook  the  arch¬ 
scoundrel  of  the  plot,  for  we  discovered  Bencliff  in 
a  dry  nulla,  some  sixteen  feet  deep,  into  which  his 
horse  had  fallen  headlong,  crushing  him  beneath  it. 
What  became  of  Grimshaw  we  could  not  ascertain. 
At  any  rate,  he  never  appeared  in  the  district  again. 

When  Farquhar’s  will  was  read  it  was  found  that 
he  had  made  me  his  sole  heir.  Feeling,  therefore, 
that  my  duty  lay  in  England,  and  that  after  what 
had  happened  it  would  be  too  painful  to  remain  on 
the  place,  I  disposed  of  the  property  for  a  very  hand¬ 
some  sum,  and  then  went  down  to  join  Christine  in 
Sydney.  Our  marriage  took  place  a  month  later. 

Now,  if  you  will  accompany  me  on  to  the  terrace, 
I  fancy  you  will  find  seated  there  an  elderly  but  very 
beautiful  lady,  beloved  by  everybody.  Knowing  what 
you  know  now,  you  will  be  able  to  understand  why  I 
am  proud  to  call  her  ‘  My  Australian  Duchess.’ 
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OR, 

A  VICTIM  OF  THE  KOLAO-HWUY. 

By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Prof.  Robert  K.  Douglas. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HE  Foreign  Office  thought  it  well,  for  more 
than  one  reason,  to  remove  Richard  Mait¬ 
land  from  the  Consulate  at  Chany ang 
to  the  larger  treaty -port  of  Tingchiang. 
Here  he  was  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
English  community  ;  and  as  time  passed  many 
strange  events,  which  had  seriously  destroyed 
his  peace  and  almost  cost  him  his  life,  began  to  fade 
from  his  mind.  He  commenced  once  again  to  look 
upon  life  from  a  humorous  and  kindly  standpoint. 
He  was  soon  an  immense  favourite  with  the  English 
residents,  and  began  also  to  be  popular  with  those 
Chinamen  who  came  in  his  way. 

On  the  day  when  this  story  opens  Maitland  was 
in  his  most  genial  frame  of  mind.  An  entertainment 
on  a  very  magnificent  scale  was  to  take  place  that 
evening  at  the  Consulate.  To  this  festivity  nearly 
all  the  English  residents  of  the  place  were  invited. 
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Amongst  the  expected  guests  was  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Wilfrid  Sterling.  He  had  been  a 
resident  at  Tingchiang  for  some  years,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  English  inhabitants.  On 
this  occasion  his  name  was  in  every  one’s  mouth,  for 
he  had  just  returned  from  England,  bringing  his  bride 
with  him.  Mrs  Sterling  happened  to  belong  to  a 
family  whom  Maitland  knew  well  in  the  old  country, 
and  it  was  primarily  in  her  honour  that  the  ball  was 
given. 

In  due  course  the  company  began  to  assemble. 
The  splendid  rooms  of  the  Consulate  were  brightly 
lighted.  The  gardens  and  verandas  were  rendered 
gay  with  Chinese  lanterns  and  various  other  illumina¬ 
tions.  A  spirited  band  kept  up  a  constant  and  gay 
strain  of  music.  It  would  have  been  difficult  any¬ 
where  to  find  a  more  brilliant  or  more  animated  scene. 
The  hour  was  close  on  midnight ;  but  the  special 
guests  of  the  evening — Sterling  and  his  wife — had 
not  arrived.  As  the  moments  flew  by  without  their 
putting  in  an  appearance,  the  feeling  of  expectation 
which  all  shared  gradually  reached  that  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  A  bride  was  not  to  be  found  every  day  at 
Tingchiang ;  and  this  bride,  report  said,  was  both 
beautiful  and  young. 

Maitland  had  seen  Mrs  Sterling  that  morning. 

o  o 

She'  and  her  husband  had  promised  to  arrive  in  good 
time  ;  the  Consul  was  therefore  beginning  to  feel  a 
slight  sense  of  uneasiness  at  their  prolonged  absence, 
when  a  commotion  near  one  of  the  principal  entrances 
caused  him  to  hurry  forward.  One  of  the  Chinese 
servants  called  the  names  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Sterling  in 
a  shrill,  high,  penetrating  voice,  and  a  slender  girl 
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in  white,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  square-shouldered 
young  man,  came  eagerly  forward. 

4  Better  late  than  never,’  exclaimed  Maitland  as 
he  extended  a  hearty  hand  of  welcome  to  each. 

‘  We  were  unexpectedly  delayed.  We  are  ever  so 
sorry  !  ’  explained  Mrs  Sterling. 

Maitland  offered  her  his  arm,  and  they  entered  the 
ballroom  together. 

All  eyes  were  immediately  fixed  on  the  young 
bride’s  pretty  face.  The  brightness  of  her  complexion, 
her  fresh  and  rounded  cheeks,  the  delicate  lines  of 
her  soft  mouth,  all  proclaimed  to  those  habitues  of  an 
Oriental  climate  the  fact  of  her  late  arrival  from 
England. 

4  She  will  soon  lose  those  roses,’  whispered  a  sallow¬ 
faced  lady  to  a  young  naval  officer  with  whom  she 
was  dancing. 

4  What  a  beautiful  girl  she  is  !  ’  he  replied.  4 1 
hope  I  may  get  introduced  to  her.  Her  husband  is 
a  remarkably  good-looking  fellow  too.’ 

4  Oh,  Wilfrid  Sterling  has  been  th^  pet  of  all 
the  English  residents  for  a  long  time,’  replied  Mrs 
Anstruther.  4  He  is  one  of  the  best-natured,  jolliest 
fellows  I  have  ever  come  across.  We  were  all 
astonished  when  he  suddenly  got  leave  of  absence 
and  rushed  off  to  England  ;  and  still  more  amazed 
when  the  news  reached  us  that  he  was  coming  back 
with  an  English  wife.  He  was  not  quite  well  when 
he  left ;  I  only  hope  the  change  has  done  him  good.’ 

Here  Mrs  Anstruther  looked  eagerly  across  the 
room  at  Sterling  as  he  stood  in  the  recess  of  a 
window.  He  was  not  speaking,  and  some  lines  of 
worry  were  plainly  discernible  on  his  brow. 
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*  Now  that  I  look  at  him,  he  does  not  seem  much 
better  for  the  change,’  she  continued.  ‘  What  a  pity  ! 
One  would  have  thought  that  England  and  matri¬ 
mony  would  have  set  up  any  man.’ 

‘  Sterling’s  complexion  is  as  sallow  as  his  wife’s 
is  the  reverse,’  replied  Captain  Jeffrey.  ‘  I  should 
say — though  perhaps  it  is  treason  to  think  such  a 
thing — that  your  good  friend  indulges  in  opium¬ 
smoking  on  the  quiet.’ 

£  I  am  certain  he  does  not,’  replied  Mrs  Anstruther 
with  indignation  ;  ‘  he  is  as  steady  a  fellow  as  any 
in  the  settlement.  But  come  this  way  ;  I  must  speak 
to  him,  and  get  him  to  introduce  me  to  Mrs  Sterling.’ 

Sterling  had  moved  farther  into  the  recess  of  the 
window.  No  one  was  speaking  to  him  for  a  moment, 
and  the  look  of  anxiety  seemed  to  deepen  and  grow 
more  marked  on  his  dark,  handsome  face.  His  young 
wife  was  standing  not  ten  yards  away  from  him. 
Her  girlish  and  silvery  laughter  floated  to  him  where 
he  stood.  He  suddenly  clenched  his  teeth. 

‘  For  Evelyn’s  sake  I  will  cut  this  Gordian  knot,’ 
he  said  to  himself. 

Just  at  this  moment  Mrs  Anstruther  came  up 
to  him.  ‘  How  do  you  do  ?  ’  she  said.  ‘  Allow 
me  to  introduce  my  friend  Captain  Jeffrey.  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  you  back,  Mr  Sterling.  Pray 
introduce  me  without  any  delay  to  your  wife.  How 
sweet  and  fresh  and  charming  she  looks  ! — in  short, 
almost  a  child.’ 

‘  Evelyn  is  nineteen,’  replied  Sterling.  ‘  She  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mrs 
Anstruther ;  and  if  you  can  help  her  in  any  way 
you  will  secure  my  abundant  gratitude.  She  knows 
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nothing  of  the  life  here,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid 
may  suffer  from  loneliness  while  I  am  busy  at  the 
office.’ 

‘  Oh,  she  won’t  suffer  from  that  long,’  said  Mrs 
Anstruther.  ‘  There  isn’t  a  lady  in  the  settlement 
who  won’t  be  good  to  your  bride. — Oh,  how  pro¬ 
voking  !  Mr  Maitland  has  taken  her  away  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room.  Most  inconsiderate  of  our 
good  Consul.  I  see  that  my  introduction  must  wait. 
Well,  I  will  come  back  to  you  presently  ;  in  the 
meantime,  I  should  like  you  and  my  friend  Captain 
Jeffrey  to  know  each  other.’ 

Sterling  bowed ;  and  Mrs  Anstruther,  seeing  a  new 
acquaintance,  hurried  off  to  exchange  greetings.  The 
two  young  men  were  left  standing  side  by  side  in  the 
veranda. 

‘  Why  don’t  you  join  the  dancers  ?  ’  said  Captain 
Jeffrey  presently. 

Before  Sterling  could  reply  some  one  touched  his 
coat  from  behind.  He  turned  abruptly ;  a  Chinese 
servant  who  had  come  up  slipped  a  small  piece  of 
paper  into  his  hand.  His  fingers  closed  over  it 
tremulously  ;  he  could  not  quite  conceal  his  emotion. 

‘  You  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment,  Captain  Jeffrey, 
while  I  attend  to  this,’  he  said. 

He  went  up  and  stood  under  the  light  of  a  Chinese 
lantern.  His  eyes  quickly  devoured  the  following 
words :  ‘  Meet  me  under  the  willow-tree  by  the 

bridge  which  crosses  the  Mien  stream  at  twelve 
to-night.  If  you  dare  to  disobey,  or  if  you  breathe 
a  word  to  the  authorities,  an  order  will  at  once  be 
issued  for  the  murder  of  yourself  and  of  your  wife ; 
so  obey  and  tremble.’ 

B.  and  B. 
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Having  read  this  ominous  epistle  twice,  the  young 
man  crushed  it  tightly  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand, 
and  turning  to  Captain  Jeffrey,  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  him  with  undisguised  interest  and  some  slight 
alarm,  began  to  speak  in  a  husky  voice. 

‘  This  letter  is  of  importance,’  he  said ;  ‘  I  must 
attend  to  it  immediately.’ 

‘  You  cannot  intend  to  leave  us  !  ’  exclaimed  Jeffrey. 
‘  Why,  you  and  your  wife  have  only  just  arrived,  and 
I  know  our  good  friend  Maitland  has  been  expecting 
you  the  whole  evening.’ 

‘  I  know  it,  worse  luck  !  ’  muttered  Sterling.  ‘  The 
business  which  now  calls  me  away  also  delayed  my 
coming  here  in  time.  Now  I  must  hurry  off.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  be  good-natured  enough  to  take 
a  message  from  me  to  Mrs  Sterling  ?  ’ 

‘  I  will  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world.’ 

‘  A  thousand  thanks.  Pray  do  not  stand  on 
ceremony  with  her.  Tell  her  I  asked  you  to  speak 
to  her.  Say  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  here 
unexpectedly,  but  I  expect  to  be  home  early  to-morrow 
morning.  Ask  Maitland  to  see  that  she  has  a  sedan- 
chair  home  to  our  hong  [house].  I  shall  be  eternally 
grateful  if  you  can  do  this  for  me.’ 

A  grave  expression  came  over  Captain  Jeffrey’s 
good-humoured  face  when  Sterling  left  him. 

‘  That  lad  looks  as  if  he  had  got  into  some  sort 
of  trouble,’  he  muttered.  ‘  Yes,  of  course,  I  will 
take  his  message  to  his  pretty  wife ;  but  I  will  also 
interfere  sufficiently  in  the  matter  to  consult  Mait¬ 
land.  I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  things. 
That  letter,  which  evidently  gave  Sterling  such  a 
shock,  was  not  written  by  an  Englishman.’ 
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As  these  thoughts  passed  quickly  through  his 
mind  Captain  Jeffrey  re-entered  the  heated  ball¬ 
room. 

Meanwhile  Sterling,  having  reached  the  outer  air, 
stood  still  for  a  moment  to  breathe  and  consider  how 
best  to  act.  His  head  was  burning,  and  his  pulses 
were  beating  fast.  He  knew  too  wrell  the  purport 
of  the  paper  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  in 
Maitland’s  drawing-room.  Its  contents,  short  and 
stern  as  they  were,  were  not  any  shorter  or  sterner 
than  the  fate  which  would  be  his  if  he  dared  to 
disobey  them. 

‘  Obey  and  tremble,’  said  the  writer  of  the  note. 
Sterling  was  as  plucky  a  young  Englishman  as  could 
be  found  anywhere,  but  at  the  present  moment  he 
undoubtedly  felt  a  strong  sense  of  fear. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  now  found 
himself  were  as  follows.  He  was  entrapped  by  one 
of  the  most  terrible  of  the  many  secret  societies  which 
abound  in  China.  The  document  which  he  still  held 
in  his  hand  was  stamped  with  the  seal  of  this  society  ; 
and  though  the  paper  was  unsigned,  the  unfortunate 
young  man  was  able  to  make  a  shrewd  guess  as  to 
the  personality  of  the  write;*. 

Wilfrid  Sterling  was  the  junior  partner  in  a  large 
firm  of  tea-merchants.  He  had  come  from  England 
when  little  more  than  a  lad,  and  for  a  long  time  all 
had  gone  well  with  him  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  he  had 
been  tempted  into  an  opium-saloon  by  a  Chinese 
acquaintance.  He  had  gone  there  principally  from 
curiosity,  and  did  not  even  intend  to  indulge  in  the 
pipe.  This  scruple,  however,  was  quickly  overcome  ; 
and  although  at  first  he  had  found  some  difficulty  in 
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inhaling  the  drug,  and  had  wondered  what  gratifica¬ 
tion  its  votaries  could  possibly  find  in  the  opium -pipe, 
by  degrees  he  learned  to  breathe  it  in,  and  then  the 
delight  of  its  fumes  fairly  intoxicated  him.  His  first 
evening  at  the  opium-saloon  was  followed  by  many 
others.  Soon  evening  after  evening  found  him  there, 
until  at  last  the  one  dream  of  his  life  was  to  repair 
to  the  den  and  there  rejoice  in  visions  of  joy,  beauty, 
and  happiness  until  the  small-hours  of  the  morning. 
In  the  daytime  he  made  desperate  struggles  to  over¬ 
come  the  vice  which  was  undermining  his  manhood, 
but  evening  after  evening  found  him  again  the 
victim  of  this  terrible  temptation. 

Bad  as  this  state  of  things  was,  however,  there 
was  worse  to  follow.  More  often  than  not,  when 
indulging  in  the  opium-pipe,  he  was  associated  on  the 
same  divan  with  a  Chinaman  of  the  name  of  Lin. 
Close  neighbourhood  and  a  certain  affinity  of  tastes 
brought  about  an  alliance ;  and  as  time  went  on  Lin 
confessed  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  Kolao-hwuy, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  of  the  secret 
societies  which  abounded  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Even  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Kolao-hwuy  was 
to  strike  terror  in  many  a  breast.  But  Sterling, 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  listened  to  his  com¬ 
panion’s  speech  with  complaisance,  and  gradually 
became  himself  indoctrinated  with  Lin’s  views  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  the  past  glories 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ming.  One  marked  effect  of 
opium-smoking  is  that  it  weakens  the  will  and  de¬ 
moralises  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  fumes,  Sterling  listened  to  his  com¬ 
panion  with  deep  sympathy,  and  eventually  authorised 
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Lin  to  enter  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  society. 

He  had  no  sooner  done  this  than  the  reaction  came, 
and  he  hurried  back  to  his  lodgings  in  the  English 
settlement  in  a  state  of  terror. 

The  next  morning,  however,  unexpected  relief  came. 
It  was  necessary  to  send  a  member  of  the  firm  to 
England  without  delay,  and  Sterling,  as  the  youngest 
partner,  was  the  man  appointed  to  undertake  the 
business.  Within  two  days  he  found  himself  far 
from  Tingchiang,  and  hoped  that  he  had  also  put 
away  for  ever  the  vice  which  had  so  nearly  ruined 
him.  The  bracing  climate  of  his  native  land  and 
the  society  of  those  whom  he  loved  best  helped 
further  to  restore  him.  The  evils  of  the  habits  he 
had  contracted  were  borne  in  strongly  upon  him,  and 
he  vowed  a  fierce  vow  that  never  again  would  he 
take  an  opium-pipe  within  his  lips.  During  his 
stay  in  England  Sterling  met  the  daughter  of  an 
old  friend  of  Richard  Maitland’s. 

Evelyn  Stanhope  was  a  beautiful  girl,  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  a  vivacious  temperament.  Sterling  fell  in 
love  with  her  almost  at  first  sight.  His  passion  was 
returned,  and  when  he  set  sail  again  for  China  Evelyn 
accompanied  him  as  his  wife.  During  their  short 
engagement  he  had  often  felt  inclined  to  tell  the  girl 
whom  he  loved  the  story  of  his  brief  fall  from  the 
paths  of  virtue,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  courage 
to  undertake  this  task.  He  could  not  bear  to  see 
the  reproach  which  he  was  quite  certain  would  fill 
Evelyn’s  dark  eyes ;  and  as  he  now  considered  the 
whole  thing  at  an  end,  he  hoped  that  his  bride  might 
never  learn  how  nearly  his  life  had  been  wrecked. 
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In  the  excitement  of  his  hurried  visit  to  England, 
his  brief  wooing  and  hasty  marriage,  the  young  man 
had  absolutely  forgotten  the  promise  he  had  given 
to  Lin.  Lin,  however,  was  the  sort  of  person  who 
never  forgets.  It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life 
to  gain  recruits  for  the  society,  and  he  hoped  great 
things  from  the  young  Englishman. 

Sterling  and  his  wife  spent  two  or  three  weeks  of 
perfect  happiness  at  Tingchiang  before  the  blow  fell. 
On  the  evening,  however,  of  Maitland’s  ball,  as  he 
was  preparing  to  accompany  Evelyn  to  the  scene  of 
festivities,  he  was  met  by  an  emissary  of  Lin’s,  who 
whispered  to  him  that  he  would  presently  receive  a 
substantial  token  of  Lin’s  identity.  The  news  came 
as  a  terrible  shock  to  the  unfortunate  young  man. 
He  returned  to  the  room  where  his  pretty  wife  stood 
in  her  white  dress,  looked  at  her  with  passionate 
trouble  in  his  eyes,  and  wondered  if  even  now  he 
might  dare  to  tell  her  the  truth. 

‘  We  are  late  already,  Wilfrid,’  exclaimed  Mrs 
Sterling  in  an  eager  tone  ;  ‘  had  we  not  better  go  ?  ’ 

Sterling  sat  somewhat  in  shadow,  and  she  did  not 
notice  how  pale  and  haggard  his  face  had  grown. 

‘  Yes,  yes,  we  ’ll  go  at  once,’  he  exclaimed. 

He  roused  himself ;  a  sedan-chair  was  sent  for, 
and  the  young  couple  were  carried  quickly  to  the 
Consulate. 

The  fatal  note,  therefore,  which  was  so  soon  slipped 
into  Sterling’s  hand  came  by  no  means  as  a  surprise. 

As  he  stood  now  in  the  open  air,  just  outside  the 
Consulate,  the  thought  of  all  this  note  involved  made 
him  feel  for  a  few  moments  as  if  his  reason  would 
be  upset.  To  flee  was  hopeless ;  to  struggle  was 
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absolutely  vain.  The  old  habits — the  old  horrors — 
would  once  more  surround  him. 

4  Nay,’  he  said  half -aloud  ;  ‘  if  it  were  only  the  old 
habits — the  old  demoralising  vice  !  It  is  worse — far 
worse — things  which  I  have  now  to  fear.  What 
madness  seized  me  when  I  promised  to  become  a 
member  of  such  a  terrible  and  dangerous  society  as 
the  Kolao-hwuy  ?  Well,  I  dare  not  hesitate  ;  there  is 
no  turning  back.  I  must  meet  Lin  under  the  willow- 
tree  by  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Mien.  Yes ;  and 
it  only  wants  half-an-hour  to  twelve  o’clock.  I  can’t 
risk  Evelyn’s  life.  Yes,  I  must  obey.  What  a  fright¬ 
ful  position  to  be  in  !  How  little  I  guessed  what  a 
noose  I  was  slipping  round  my  neck  when  I  became 
friends  with  an  unscrupulous  fellow  like  Lin  !  ’ 

The  night  was  warm,  the  sky  cloudless  ;  but  Sterling 
shivered  as  he  stood  alone  and  allowed  these  thoughts 
to  rush  through  his  brain.  Then,  making  a  great 
effort,  he  pulled  himself  together.  ‘ Whatever  happens, 
I  must  play  the  man,’  he  exclaimed.  ‘  I  must  be 
wary,  cautious,  cunning ;  there  may  be  a  loophole 
of  escape ;  but  at  present  there  is  nothing  for  me  but 
to  obey.  Well,  at  least  I  will  not  tremble.  Out¬ 
wardly  I  ’ll  show  these  Chinese  beggars  that  I  have 
got  the  grit  of  an  Englishman  about  me.’ 

He  hurried  forward,  hastening  his  steps  as  he 
knew  that  the  time  of  the  appointment  was  close  at 
hand.  He  soon  left  the  town  behind  him,  and  the 
soft  night- air  fanning  his  heated  forehead  brought 
back  some  degree  of  courage  to  his  heart.  As  he 
walked  faster  and  faster  houses  occurred  at  rare 
intervals,  until  by-and-by  he  found  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rice -fields  and  beyond  the  reach 
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of  human  dwellings.  A  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
farther  along  the  narrow  path  which  bordered  the 
rice-fields  brought  him  to  the  spot  where  the  appoint¬ 
ment  had  been  made.  As  he  approached  the  willow- 
tree  he  trembled  again  with  anxiety  and  horror. 
The  place,  however,  was  perfectly  quiet — not  a  soul 
within  sight.  The  solitude  and  the  peace  had  a 
strange  power  of  relieving  Sterling  from  his  worst 
terrors.  He  looked  around  him,  to  right  and  left. 
No  one  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  willow- tree.  This 
fact  brought  immense  comfort  to  his  overstrained 
nerves,  and  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  sigh  of  glad¬ 
ness,  that  doubtless  he  was  after  all  but  the  victim 
of  a  hoax.  He  was  about  to  turn  back  again  when 
suddenly,  from  behind  a  bush,  Lin  and  another  man, 
who  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  Sterling,  appeared. 
He  started  violently  when  he  saw  them. 

‘  Your  Excellency  has  done  well  to  come,5  said  Lin, 

‘  and  it  is  high  time  we  started.’ 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  from  hope  once  again  to 
despair  had  made  the  poor  young  Englishman  almost 
incapable  of  speech. 

‘  Are  you  in  a  dream  ?  ’  said  Lin  roughly.  ‘  I  said 
it  was  high  time  we  started.’ 

Sterling  made  an  effort  to  find  speech. 

‘  It  is  many  months  since  we  talked  of  these 
matters,’  he  said.  ‘  I  have  married  since  then  ;  and 
though  approving  of  the  principles  of  your  society, 
I  do  not  now  feel  inclined  to  join  its  ranks.’ 

A  grim  smile  passed  like  a  flash  over  Lin’s  austere 
face. 

‘  The  order  has  gone  forth  at  the  Willow  Lodge 
for  your  initiation,’  he  said;  ‘and  the  punishment 
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for  non-compliance  stated  in  the  summons  is  no  idle 
threat,  I  can  assure  you.’ 

As  he  spoke  his  companion  planted  himself  on  the 
narrow  causeway  along  which  Sterling  had  come,  and 
the  manner  of  both  men  showed  that  at  all  events  in 
this  matter  they  were  fully  in  earnest. 

For  a  moment  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  act. 
Whether  he  obeyed  or  disobeyed  the  summons,  he 
felt  that  ruin  was  awaiting  him.  If  he  became  a 
member  of  the  society,  there  was  no  knowing  what 
terrible  commission  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
accomplish.  If  he  refused  to  take  the  initiatory 
vows,  he  and  his  young  wife  would  certainly  both 
fall  victims  to  the  secret  and  awful  power  which 
never  failed  to  strike  those  who  had  once  put  them¬ 
selves  in  its  grasp.  Scarcely  a  moment  was  given 
him  for  deliberation,  and  in  the  confused  and  hurried 
rush  of  thought  which  passed  through  his  brain  he 
tried  to  consider  which  course  entailed  the  least  fear¬ 
ful  consequences  to  Evelyn.  After  brief  and  rapid 
thought  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  thing 
now  to  do  was  to  follow  the  men.  For  the  present 
at  least  his  life  and  his  wife’s  were  safe,  and  he  must 
leave  consequences  to  the  future. 

‘  I  will  go  with  you,’  he  said  to  Lin.  ‘  How  far 
is  it  to  the  place  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  far,’  said  Lin.  ‘  We  will  take  you  there 
straight,  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  home  in  good 
time  in  the  morning.’ 

‘  Then  let  us  get  it  over  quickly,’  said  Sterling. 

In  solemn  silence  the  three  men  set  forth  in  Indian 
file,  Lin  taking  the  lead,  Sterling  following,  and  the 
other  man  bringing  up  the  rear.  By  many  secret 
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and  divers  paths  they  crossed  a  rough  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  until  at  last  they  came  to  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  rocks  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
‘  Sun  Moon  Pass.’  Here  a  stern-looking  custodian 
awaited  them,  motionless  ;  when  the  three  men 
approached  him  he  turned  and  passed  a  secret  sign 
with  Lin,  and  immediately  afterwards  demanded  a 
small  fee  in  money  from  Sterling. 

4  Give  him  a  trifle  and  come  on,’  said  Lin  in  his 
harshest  tone. 

The  Englishman  obeyed  mechanically.  The  three 
walked  on  quickly  once  again  until,  having  crossed 
a  stone  bridge  over  a  rapidly  flowing  river,  they 
reached  a  small  building  which  went  by  the  name  of 
the  ‘  Hall  of  Fidelity  and  Loyalty.’  Here  Lin  and 
his  friend  were  obliged  to  produce  their  diplomas. 
They  did  so  quickly,  and  hurried  Sterling  on  at  a 
greater  speed  than  ever.  After  a  further  walk  of 
some  distance  they  reached  the  Lodge  known  as  the 
‘  City  of  Willows.’  This  ominous-looking  place  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  which  resembled  the  approach 
to  a  camp.  Here  a  number  of  men  stood  waiting, 
and  Sterling  was  informed  by  Lin  that  they  were 
neophytes  who,  like  himself,  were  to  be  initiated 
into  the  society  that  evening.  The  neophytes  were 
all  attended,  as  Sterling  was  himself,  by  well- 
accredited  brethren.  So  soon  as  the  party  met  outside 
the  ‘  City  of  Willows,’  they  were  led  within  the  first 
gate  of  the  camp,  where  they  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  an  official  whom  Lin  described  to  Sterling 
as  the  ‘Vanguard.’  The  candidates  were  paraded 
one  by  one  before  this  individual,  who  asked  them 
their  names  and  ages.  Sterling’s  English  face  and 
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figure  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  other 
neophytes,  and  as  he  passed  before  the  Vanguard  the 
man  favoured  him  with  a  piercing  and  suspicious 
glance. 

‘  What  is  the  name  of  this  neophyte  ?  ’  he  said, 
turning  quickly  round  to  Lin. 

‘  Sterling,  the  Englishman,  your  Excellency,  whose 
services  we  have  been  so  anxious  to  secure  for  our 
society,’  replied  Lin  in  a  somewhat  pompous  tone. 

‘  Is  he  likely  to  be  loyal  and  faithful  ?  ’  asked  the 
Vanguard. 

To  this  question  Lin  replied  in  too  low  a  tone  for 
Sterling  to  catch  his  words,  but  the  ominous  look  on 
his  face  was  the  reverse  of  reassuring. 

The  Vanguard  now  once  again  asked  Sterling’s 
name.  This  proved  a  severe  puzzle  to  his  unaccus¬ 
tomed  lips ;  nor  did  he  feel  equal  to  cope  with  the 
spelling  of  such  an  unwonted  word.  He  finally  ended 
by  writing  it  down  as  follows — Ssu-Ta-ling. 

When  all  the  names  had  been  duly  registered  the 
Vanguard  gave  the  word  of  command. 

‘  Form  the  Bridge  of  Swords,’  he  shouted  in  a 
sonorous  voice. 

In  compliance  with  this  startling  order  the  brethren 
immediately  formed  themselves  into  two  ranks,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  materials  of  their  swords ; 
the  swords  held  by  the  right  rank  being  made  of 
steel,  and  those  by  the  left  of  copper.  Having  raised 
the  swords  so  as  to  meet  in  the  air  in  the  form  of 
a  bridge,  the  neophytes,  conducted  by  their  introducers, 
were  obliged  to  pass  beneath  them,  and  were  then 
immediately  led  forward  into  the  presence  of  two 
generals  who  were  guarding  the  Hung  Gate. 
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‘Name  the  “New  Horses,”’  commanded  these 
officers. 

The  Vanguard  immediately  replied  by  reading  out 
the  list  of  candidates ;  and  Sterling  found  himself 
with  the  other  neophytes  introduced  into  the  Hall, 
where  the  task  of  instructing  the  new  members  in 
the  objects  and  rules  of  the  society  began. 


CHAPTER  II. 

T  took  some  time  to  prime  the  candidates 
in  their  new  duties ;  but  at  last  the 
weary  task  came  to  an  end,  and  Sterling 
and  the  other  neophytes  were  led  to  the 
‘  Lodge  of  Universal  Peace,’  where  the 
whole  council  was  assembled. 

‘  May  my  lords  live  myriads  of  years,’  said  the 
Vanguard  as  he  entered  the  assembly. 

‘  Who  is  there  before  me,  on  the  ground  ?  ’  de¬ 
manded  the  President. 

•‘It  is  T  ien-yw-hung  ’  (‘the  Introducer’). 

The  Introducer  took  his  place  by  the  side  of 
the  candidates.  A  long  examination  immediately 
followed,  which  to  poor  Sterling’s  fevered  brain 
appeared  meaningless  and  wearisome  in  the  extreme. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  so-called  examination  the 
following  question  was  put  to  the  new  members : 
‘  Do  you  still  desire  to  become  one  of  the  brethren  ?  ’ 
Sterling  raised  his  eyes  with  a  momentary  gleam 
of  hope — the  word  ‘No’  had  almost  passed  his  lips; 
but  he  fortunately  paused  before  he  uttered  it,  for 
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a  wretched  neophyte  who  stood  near  was  bold  enough 
to  decline  to  become  a  member  of  the  Kolao-hwuy. 

‘  No  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  become  a  brother/  he  said. 
The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  before  the 
unfortunate  man  was  dragged  outside  the  west  gate 
of  the  camp  and  instantly  beheaded. 

After  this  ghastly  experience  there  were  no  more 
dissentient  voices  on  the  part  of  the  neophytes. 
Sterling  felt  his  heart  beat  hard  and  fast ;  but,  true 
to  his  resolve  to  act  up  to  the  traditions  of  his 
country,  he  held  himself  erect  and  looked  boldly 
into  the  face  of  the  President. 

‘  We  will  now  go  into  the  Ked  Flower  Pavilion,’ 
said  that  personage.  He  led  the  way,  and  the  new 
members  with  the  council  immediately  followed  him. 
Here  the  neophytes  were  obliged  to  confirm  by  a 
bloody  oath  their  desire  to  join  the  society.  The 
whole  of  this  ceremony  was  ghastly  in  the  extreme. 
The  place,  the  hour,  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
those  men  who  already  belonged  to  the  Kolao-hwuy, 
added  to  the  horrors  which  already  filled  poor  Ster¬ 
ling’s  mind.  He  thought  of  Evelyn  waiting  for  him 
at  home,  and  of  the  terrible  chains  which,  through 
his  own  rash  act,  were  now  being  riveted  round  his 
neck. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  final  ceremony,  the  faces 
of  the  new  members  were  washed  in  cold  water,  and 
long  white  robes  were  put  upon  them.  After  a 
tedious  prayer  to  the  gods,  in  which  the  brethren 
declared  their  intention  of  destroying  the  present 
dynasty  and  remaining  faithful  to  the  Kolao-hwuy 
Society  through  all  changes  and  chances  of  life,  the 
oath,  which  consisted  of  thirty-six  articles,  was  read 
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to  the  neophytes  on  their  bended  knees.  A  bowl 
of  wine  was  next  introduced,  over  which  each  can¬ 
didate  pricked  his  middle  finger  with  a  silver  needle 
and  let  some  drops  of  blood  mix  with  the  wine. 
This  was  done  as  a  token  of  membership ;  after 
which  each  individual  drank  in  turn  out  of  the 
bowl,  and  thus  confirmed  by  blood  his  loyalty  to 
the  society. 

This  formality  ended  the  initiation  ceremony, 
immediately  after  which  the  President  distributed  to 
each  member  a  diploma  inscribed  on  linen. 

When  he  received  his,  Sterling  asked  if  he  might 
now  be  allowed  to  return  home.  His  request  was 
gruffly  refused.  He  had  once  again  to  accompany 
his  brethren  through  the  Lodge,  and  was  called  upon 
to  listen  to  many  and  weary  explanations  of  all  the 
numerous  insignia  pertaining  to  the  society.  The 
lecture  was  finally  followed  by  a  feast ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  lit  up  the  eastern 
sky  that  the  new  member  of  the  Kolao-hwuy  was 
allowed  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  settlement. 

When  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  open 
air  he  could  not  help  giving  a  sigh  of  relief.  ‘  The 
ghastly  thing  is  over,’  he  muttered  under  his  breath  ; 
‘  and  I  must  now  hope  for  the  best.  I  must  hide 
all  knowledge  of  what  has  occurred  from  Evelyn, 
and  must  as  soon  as  possible  take  steps  to  ensure  our 
return  to  England.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  a 
member  of  anything  so  iniquitous  except  in  name, 
and  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion,  from  the  look  on 
Lin’s  face  when  he  introduced  me  to  the  Vanguard, 
that  these  people  mean  me  to  be  by  no  means  an 
idle  member.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  though,  that  they 
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will  give  me  a  few  days’  grace ;  and  now  my  first 
care  is  to  reassure  Evelyn,  and  satisfy  her  as  to  my 
strange  absence  from  home  to-night.’ 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  Sterling 
entered  his  hong.  He  was  startled  to  see  that  his 
wife  had  never  been  to  bed.  She  hurried  out  of  one 
of  their  reception-rooms,  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  burst  into  tears.  ‘  I  have  gone  through  a 
terrible  night,’  she  said.  ‘  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
fears  and  horrors  have  come  to  me.  Where  have 
you  been,  Wilfrid  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Oh,  the 
joy  of  seeing  you  back  again  !  Do  tell  me  where 
you  have  been.’ 

‘  I  was  called  away  on  unexpected  business,  dearest,’ 
replied  the  young  man.  ‘  We  won’t  say  anything 
about  it  now  ;  it  doesn’t  concern  you,  and  it  is  over, 
Evelyn ;  ’  and  so  he  silenced  her  inquiries  for  the 
time  being. 

During  the  day  that  followed  Sterling  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  In  the 
first  place,  he  felt  tired  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  more 
he  thought  about  the  dilemma  into  which  his  own 
rash  acts  had  brought  him,  the  more  difficult  it 
appeared  to  be  to  find  any  way  out  of  it.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  him  to  say  that  he  might  escape 
the  machinations  of  the  Kolao-hwuy  by  leaving  the 
country  ;  but  what  possible  excuse  could  he  give  to 
the  other  partners  of  the  firm  for  asking  for  leave 
of  absence  just  after  he  had  been  for  a  holiday.  He 
thought  and  thought ;  the  more  he  thought,  the  less 
he  liked  the  position  of  affairs.  In  the  evening  he 
returned  to  his  hong ,  where  Evelyn  was  waiting  for 
him.  She  was  dressed  in  one  of  those  simple  dresses 
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which  she  used  to  wear  at  home.  She  looked  so 
young  and  fair,  so  guileless,  so  almost  child -like,  that 
the  young  man’s  whole  heart  went  out  to  her  with 
a  great  yearning.  He  felt  a  choking  sensation  in  his 
throat  as  he  looked  at  her. 

‘  She  is  such  a  child,’  he  muttered  to  himself. 
‘  How  can  I  ever  forgive  myself  for  dragging  her 
into  a  mess  of  this  sort  ?  ’ 

Evelyn,  however,  was  not  quite  so  child-like  as 
she  looked.  She  was  a  woman,  and  a  brave  one ; 
she  had  also  considerable  sense  and  penetration.  In 
short,  she  could  read  the  faces  of  those  she  loved 
as  an  open  book.  Sterling  had  assured  her  when  he 
came  back  in  the  morning  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong ;  but  Evelyn  looked  into  his  eyes  and  sus¬ 
pected  otherwise.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  have 
the  least  suspicion  as  to  the  sort  of  trouble  that  hung 
over  him,  but  to  know  that  he  was  in  trouble  was 
quite  enough  for  her.  She  thought  of  him  all  day 
long ;  and  when  he  came  downstairs  dressed  for 
dinner,  she  determined  to  win  his  confidence  before 
the  evening  passed. 

During  dinner  Sterling’s  spirits  somewhat  revived. 
It  was  some  hours  now  since  his  initiation  into  the 
society.  Not  a  word,  not  a  token,  had  been  vouch¬ 
safed  to  him  during  the  day,  and  he  greatly  hoped 
that  Lin  and  his  emissaries  would  leave  him  alone 
for  at  least  a  time. 

‘  I  shall  surely  be  given  breathing-space,  and  during 
that  time  something  must  be  done,’  he  murmured. 

He  cheered  up  as  this  thought  came  to  him,  and 
after  dinner  suggested  to  Evelyn  that  she  should  sing 
to  him. 
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Glad  to  see  him  cheerful  once  more,  she  ran  out 
of  the  room  to  fetch  her  music.  She  was  some  little 
time  absent,  and  when  she  came  back  her  face  wore 
a  startled  expression. 

*  See  what  an  extraordinary  thing  I  found  in  your 
study,’  she  said.  ‘  It  was  pinned  to  the  tablecloth 
with  an  arrow.  What  in  the  world  is  it  ?  I  cannot 
understand  this  curious  message.’ 

‘  Give  it  to  me  at  once,  Evelyn,’  said  her  husband. 

He  snatched  the  piece  of  blue  paper  from  her 
hand,  tore  it  open,  and  read  the  contents.  His  face 
turned  ghastly. 

‘  What  is  the  matter  ?  You  look  as  if  you  were 
o-oino*  to  faint,’  said  the  wife. 

‘  Nothing,  nothing,’  he  replied.  He  walked  across 
the  room  and  took  some  refreshment,  which  brought 
back  his  failing  courage. 

‘  You  must  tell  me  what  is  wrong,’  said  Evelyn, 
following  him.  ‘  There,’  she  added,  using  a  sudden 
new  note  of  authority  ;  ‘  I  insist  upon  knowing.  Sit 
down  on  that  chair  and  tell  me  at  once.  Do  you 
think  I  can’t  share  your  troubles  ?  What  is  a  wife 
for  except  to  share  her  husband’s  troubles  ?  ’  Here 
she  knelt  by  his  side  and  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 

The  unfortunate  young  man  clasped  her  tightly 
to  his  heart.  ‘  Oh,  my  darling  !  ’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  I 
ought  never  to  have  married  you.  I  have  done 
wrong,  and  I  am  punished.  I  ought  not  to  have 
married  you,  Evelyn.’ 

‘Why  so?’  she  answered.  ‘You  love  me,  and  I 
love  you.’ 

‘  God  knows  I  love  you,  dearest.’ 

B.  and  B.  L 
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‘  Then  nothing  else  is  any  matter,’  she  replied  in 
a  cheerful  tone.  ‘  I  didn’t  expect  everything  to  be 
smooth  when  I  became  your  wife,  Wilfrid.  Now 
tell  me  the  trouble.  Where  were  you  last  night  ? 
And  what  does  that  dreadful  bit  of  paper  and  this 
horrid  arrow  mean  ?  ’ 

‘  They  mean,  Evelyn,’  said  Sterling,  ‘  that  I  am 
in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  who  never  relents,  and 
who  never  slackens  his  hold.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
wife,  you  had  best  not  know  any  more.’ 

*  I  insist  on  knowing.  Who  is  the  enemy, 
Wilfrid?’ 

‘  I  will  whisper  the  name  to  you.’ 

‘  Yes,  do.  What  is  it  ?  ’ 

4  The  Kolao-hwuy.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Kolao- 
hwuy.’ 

Evelyn’s  face  looked  blank.  She  had  never  heard 
of  the  Kolao-hwuy,  and  thought  that  her  husband 
must  be  slightly  off  his  head. 

‘I  have  no  time  to  explain,’  he  said,  springing  to 
his  feet.  ‘  I  am  a  member  of  a  very  terrible  secret 
society  called  the  Kolao-hwuy.  I  was  initiated  into 
that  society  last  night.  I  didn’t  mean  you  to  know, 
but  I  cannot  keep  the  knowledge  from  your  ears. 
If  I  disobey  the  mandates  of  the  society  I  am  a  dead 
man.  The  letter  which  you  saw  pinned  with  an 
arrow  to  the  tablecloth  in  our  study  is  a  summons 
to  be  present  at  one  of  their  important  meetings.  I 
must  go,  Evelyn.  As  long  as  I  obey  them  I  am 
all  right.’ 

Evelyn’s  face  had  grown  as  white  as  death.  ‘  But 
what  do  they  want  you  to  do  ?  ’  she  exclaimed. 

‘  I  don’t  know.’ 
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*  But  suppose  it  is  anything  wrong — anything 
awful  ?  ’ 

‘  I  must  go  to  them  to-night,  Evelyn.  They  are 
scarcely  likely  to  give  an  important  mission  to 
so  new  a  member.  My  dear,  you  must  not  keep 
me  any  longer.  This  summons  requires  immediate 
attention.  We  will  try  and  get  back  to  England 
by-and-by.  In  England  we  shall  be  safe/  Sterling 
rose  as  he  spoke.  A  moment  later  he  had  left  the 
room  and  the  house. 

Evelyn  stood  quite  still  after  he  had  left  her.  The 
suddenness  of  the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  her 
husband,  and  turned  all  their  happiness  into  misery, 
stunned  her  for  a  moment ;  then  a  great  wave  of 
courage  and  determination  filled  her  heart. 

‘  Something  must  be  done,  and  I  am  the  one  to  do 
it,’  she  murmured.  ‘Yes;  I  won’t  lose  a  minute.’ 
She  walked  across  the  room  and  rang  a  bell.  When 
a  servant  appeared  she  asked  him  to  fetch  a  sedan- 
chair  for  her  immediately.  When  it  arrived  she 
stepped  into  it,  and  desired  the  bearers  to  take  her 
to  the  Consulate. 

The  night  was  as  beautiful  as  the  previous  one, 
and  Maitland  was  enjoying  the  fresh  air  on  the 
veranda  when  Mrs  Sterling  was  announced.  She 
had  thrown  a  white  shawl  over  her  head  and 
shoulders,  and  came  up  to  his  side  impulsively. 

One  glance  at  her  face  was  quite  enough  to  show 
Maitland  that  she  was  in  trouble.  ‘  My  dear  girl, 
what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ’  he  said,  taking  one  of  her 
hands  in  both  of  his. 

‘  I  want  to  speak  to  you,’  she  said  in  a  hoarse  kind 
of  voice.  ‘  Can  we  be  alone  somewhere  ?  ’ 
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*  Yes ;  come  into  my  study  with  me.’ 

The  moment  they  entered  this  room  Evelyn  came 
close  to  Maitland.  ‘  We  ’re  in  terrible  trouble/  she 
said.  ‘  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  means, 
but  I  know  it  means  something  dreadful.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  made  a  member  of  the  Kolao-hwuy  last 
night/ 

‘  What  ?  ’  cried  Maitland. 

‘  My  husband  was  last  night  made  a  member  of 
a  secret  society  here  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Kolao-hwuy.  It  was  for  that  purpose  he  suddenly 
left  this  house. — What  is  the  matter,  Mr  Maitland  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  nothing,  my  dear  —  nothing/  replied  the 
Consul ;  ‘  only  your  news  has  startled  me  a  good 

bit/ 

‘  I  am  ignorant  of  where  the  danger  lies/  replied 
Evelyn ;  ‘  but  I  judge  from  Wilfrid’s  manner  that  it 
is  very  real  and  very  grave.’ 

‘  What  possessed  the  man  ’ - began  Maitland. 

‘  We  have  no  time  to  go  into  that  now,’  continued 
Evelyn,  interrupting  him  with  sudden  passion.  ‘Wil¬ 
frid  was  made  a  member  last  night.  An  hour  ago 
I  found  a  paper  pinned  with  an  arrow  to  the  table¬ 
cloth  in  our  study  summoning  him  to  a  meeting 
of  the  society.  I  took  it  to  him.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  contents  were,  but  they  evidently  caused 
him  the  deepest  distress.  He  has  now  gone  to  attend 
the  meeting ;  and  I,  Mr  Maitland — I  have  come  to 
you.’  Evelyn  looked  full  into  the  Consul’s  face  as  she 
said  the  last  words.  ‘  Will  you  help  me  ?  ’  she  asked. 

‘  Will  you  save  my  husband  ?  ’ 

‘  I  will  do  everything  that  man  can  do  for  you, 
my  poor  child.  Your  news  has  upset  me  a  good  bit. 
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I  know  all  about  the  Kolao-hwuy.  I  can’t  hide  from 
you,  Evelyn,  that  your  husband  is  in  extreme  danger. 
You  must  let  me  think  for  a  few  minutes.  Sit  there, 
my  dear ;  when  I  have  arranged  my  thoughts  I  will 
speak  to  you.’ 

Maitland  paced  up  and  down  his  room  in  deep 
cogitation.  Evelyn  sat  in  her  chair,  leaning  her  face 
on  her  hands.  She  was  trying  hard  to  restrain  her 
tears  ;  a  fearful  weight  lay  at  her  heart.  Maitland’s 
manner,  too,  added  to  her  alarm. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  stood  opposite  to  her. 
‘  Where  is  Sterling  at  this  moment  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  I  don’t  know,’  she  replied.  ‘  I  suppose  he  has 
gone  to  this  terrible  meeting.’ 

‘  That  can’t  be,’  said  Maitland.  ‘  The  meetings 
are  always  held  late  at  night.’  He  turned  as  he 
spoke,  and  again  strode  up  and  down  the  room  ;  his 
brow  was  heavily  overcast,  as  if  he  saw  a  fresh  diffi¬ 
culty  in  his  way.  Evelyn’s  eyes  followed  him  in 
mute  agony. 

After  a  time  he  again  broke  the  silence.  ‘  Can 
you  tell  me,  Evelyn,  if  there  is  any  one  who  knows 
your  husband’s  usual  haunts  ?  ’  Maitland  laid  a 
peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word  ‘  haunts  ’  that  made 
poor  Evelyn  shiver. 

‘  I  don’t  know,’  she  replied,  with  a  choking  sensa¬ 
tion  in  her  voice.  ‘  Until  last  night  I  thought  I 
knew  everything  about  him ;  but  it  seems  I  was 
mistaken.  Perhaps  his  “  boy  ”  can  tell  us.’ 

‘  Ah  !  that  is  a  good  thought,’  answered  Maitland. 
‘  I  will  go  and  see  the  boy  immediately.  Now,  my 
dear,  listen  to  me  ;  you  ’re  safest  where  you  are  at 
the  present  moment.  I  wish  you  to  stay  here ;  and 
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I  want  you,  further,  to  trust  me,  and  to  rely  on  my 
promise  to  do  all  that  mortal  man  can  to  save  your 
husband  from  the  grave  danger  in  which  he  has 
placed  himself/ 

Evelyn  stood  up.  4  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  ’  she 
said.  ‘  I  felt  from  the  first  that  you  were  the  only 
one  who  could  and  who  would  help  me.  But  I 
would  rather  go  home  now,  please.  Wilfrid  might 
return  at  any  moment,  and  think  it  strange  if  I 
were  out.’ 

‘  Do  as  you  like,’  replied  Maitland  ;  ‘  only  we  have 
no  time  to  lose.’  He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm 
as  he  spoke,  and  conducted  her  downstairs  to  her 
sedan. 

The  coolies  who  were  crouching  beside  it  rose  to 
their  feet  at  a  word  from  the  Consul,  and  without 
more  ado  carried  the  chair  towards  the  hong  at  a 
pace  which  taxed  Maitland’s  walking  powers  to  the 
utmost.  On  reaching  the  hong  Maitland  immedi¬ 
ately  summoned  Sterling’s  boy  into  his  presence. 

‘  Where  your  master  have  got  ?  ’  inquired  the 
Consul. 

‘  I  no  savvy,’  answered  the  imperturbable  Chinaman. 

‘  You  no  talkee  me  lie,  pidgin.  You  savvy  very 
well.  Tell  me  where  he  have  got.  You  no  tellee 
me,  I  send  you  to  the  Mandalin.’ 

This  threat  had  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  boy. 
He  lost  his  stolid  indifference,  and  began  to  gesticu¬ 
late  as  he  said,  ‘  How  can  savvy  ?  Master  go  plenty 
places.’ 

‘  Tell  me  where  that  place,  opium -shop,  belong  ?  ’ 

This  last  question  was  said  at  a  venture.  A  sudden 
idea  had  darted  through  Maitland’s  brain  that  Sterling 
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might  be  seeking  refuge  from  his  misery  in  opium. 
When  putting  the  question,  Maitland  looked  at  the 
boy  straight  in  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  at  once  that 
the  shot  had  told. 

‘  Suppose  master  go  smoke  opium,  I  can  savvy  that 
place,’  he  answered  in  a  low  tone. 

£  You  can  show  me  immediately,’  said  Maitland  as 
he  rose  to  go  into  the  drawing-room  to  speak  one  last 
word  to  Evelyn.  She  was  standing  near  the  door 
listening  intently ;  her  hands  were  tightly  clasped 
together,  her  head  slightly  thrown  back. 

‘  I  think  I  know  where  }^our  husband  is  now,’  said 
Maitland  in  his  most  cheering  tones.  ‘  Keep  up  your 
courage,  and  I  will  bring  him  back  to  you  in  less  than 
no  time.’ 

Without  allowing  himself  even  a  moment  to  glance 
at  the  poor  young  wife’s  stricken  face,  the  Consul 
turned  and  went  out  into  the  courtyard,  where  Ster¬ 
ling’s  boy  was  waiting  for  him  ;  and  in  silence  the 
two  walked  out  of  the  foreign  settlement  into  the 
native  city. 

On  entering  the  main  street,  the  boy  turned  sharply 
to  the  right,  down  a  narrow  lane,  and,  after  several 
more  turns  and  twists,  stopped  suddenly  and  pointed 
at  a  house  which  stood  just  before  them.  On  the 
side  of  the  door  was  pasted  a  round  piece  of  paper, 
which  marked  the  character  of  the  place. 

‘  Wait  here  for  me,’  said  Maitland  in  an  authorita¬ 
tive  tone. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  he  pushed  open  the 
door  and  walked  into  the  squalid  yard  of  the  building. 
As  he  entered  he  saw  an  attendant  carrying  some 
prepared  opium  and  a  pipe  into  the  principal  saloon. 
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Maitland  followed  him  swiftly :  he  found  himself  in 
a  long,  low  room.  The  sickening  fumes  of  the  drug 
hung  heavy  in  the  air ;  and  stretched  on  different 
divans  lay  eight  or  ten  men  in  various  stages  of 
intoxication. 

As  long  as  he  lived  Maitland  never  forgot  this 
sickening  sight.  Some  of  the  opium  victims  were 
inhaling  the  first  few  whiffs  from  their  pipes,  and 
were  chatting  eagerly  to  one  another.  Others,  who 
had  passed  this  stage,  were  sleepily  breathing  in  the 
smoke,  and  were  fast  entering  that  land  of  dreams 
in  which  others,  again,  were  already  revelling.  The 
pale  and  haggard  features  of  these  wretched  men 
were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  painted  cheeks  of 
two  girls  who  were  supplying  their  wants.  None  of 
the  men  took  the  least  notice  of  Maitland  ;  but  one 
of  the  girls  came  quickly  up  to  him  and  offered  him 
a  place  on  a  divan,  and  also  a  pipe. 

Maitland  pushed  her  aside  in  disgust,  and  looking 
more  keenly  into  the  faces  of  the  smokers,  discovered, 
with  a  strange  thrill  of  pain  and  satisfaction,  the 
haggard  features  of  the  Englishman  whom  he  had 
come  to  rescue.  Sterling  was  lying  in  a  half-stupor 
waiting  for  the  refilling  of  his  pipe.  Maitland  went 
quickly  up  to  him,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  gently 
shook  him.  Sterling  gazed  at  him  with  a  confused 
stare,  then  exclaimed  in  an  accent  of  terror,  ‘  Who 
are  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Come  along,  Sterling.  I  am  Maitland,  your 
friend.  I  have  got  something  to  say  to  you.’ 

Once  in  the  courtyard,  a  cup  of  tea  which  was 
immediately  supplied  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  Ster¬ 
ling.  He  recovered  his  senses,  and  with  them  came 
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a  feeling  of  shame  which  bowed  him  to  the  ground. 
‘  How  did  you  know  where  I  was  ?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  And 
why  have  you  come  to  see  me  in  my  disgrace  ?  ’ 

‘  Because  I  have  something  to  say.  It  is  this  :  I  am 
determined  to  save  you  from  yourself,  and  also  to 
save  your  brave  wife  from  misery  and  shame.’ 

At  the  word  ‘  wife  ’  Sterling  uttered  a  groan  and 
covered  his  face  with  both  hands.  ‘  You  don’t  know 
what  you  are  saying,’  he  answered.  ‘  I  am  in  the 
1  lands  of  those  whom  to  disobey  is  death.’ 

‘  I  know  what  you  mean,’  said  Maitland ;  ‘  but 
remember,  I  am  on  the  side  of  right  against  wrong, 
and  I  swear  that  I  will  save  you  were  you  in  the 
hands  of  fifty  Kolao-hwuys.’ 

‘  You  can’t,  Maitland — you  can’t,’  said  the  wretched 
man.  ‘  I  am  lost — I  am  lost  I  ’ 


CHAPTER  III. 

O  human  being  could  look  more  absolutely 
limp  or  less  capable  of  moral  effort  than 
the  unfortunate  Sterling  did  at  this 
moment.  Maitland,  however,  who  knew 
the  demoralising  effects  of  opium,  was  not 
be  discouraged.  ‘  Be  a  man,  Sterling,’  he 
1 ;  ‘if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  that  of 
your  wife.  Pull  yourself  together,  and  put  yourself 
in  my  hands.  You  know  I  am  not  a  man  to  say 
what  I  don’t  mean.’ 

‘  I  know  you  are  not,’  replied  Sterling.  ‘  If  you 
can  drag  me  out  of  this  bondage  I  shall  be  eternally 
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grateful  to  you.  But  there  !  ’  he  continued,  the  abject 
expression  returning  once  more  to  his  face ;  4  you 

can’t  save  me  even  if  you  would  ;  and  even  if  you 
are  able,  Evelyn  will  hate  me  the  remainder  of  my 
life  for  this  disgrace.’ 

‘No,’  said  Maitland  ;  *  you  wrong  her.  If  I  read 
your  wife’s  character  aright — and  I  think  I  do — she 
is  one  of  the  best  women  that  God  ever  made.  It 
will  be  her  delight  to  help  to  lead  you  back  to  a 
new  and  better  life.  Now  come  along  with  me ; 
we  must  get  back  to  the  Consulate  as  quickly  as 
we  can.’ 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  courtyard  Maitland 
turned  towards  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  saw  that 
the  two  attendants  *liad  evidently  been  watching  his 
interview  with  Sterling.  Of  this  he  thought  with 
nothing  but  disgust ;  but  now  above  their  heads 
appeared  a  face  which  filled  him  with  serious  mis¬ 
givings.  In  those  malignant  features  he  saw  a 
mixture  of  hatred  and  anger,  and  felt  sure  that  it 
belonged  to  an  emissary  of  the  Kolao-hwuy.  He 
was  right.  Lin  had  been  one  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
divan,  and  saw  in  the  presence  of  the  English  Consul 
the  possibility  that  Sterling  might  escape  from  him. 

With  all  speed  Maitland  now  hurried  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  friend  back  to  the  Consulate.  Having 
reached  it,  he  put  Sterling,  who  was  still  weak, 
dazed,  and  trembling,  into  a  chair  on  the  veranda, 
and  immediately  afterwards  sent  a  servant  with  a 
note  to  Evelyn  begging  her  to  come  over  and  take 
up  her  quarters  at  the  Consulate. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time  Maitland  saw 
her  sedan-chair  enter  the  courtyard.  He  went  to 
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meet  her,  and  without  uttering  a  word,  brought  her 
immediately  to  the  veranda.  Sterling  lay  back  in 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  sunk,  sleeping  heavily. 
Maitland  pointed  to  him  and  immediately  turned 
away.  For  a  moment  after  he  had  left  her  Evelyn 
stood  in  a  state  of  hesitation.  The  man  whom  she 
now  looked  at  in  his  weakness  and  disgrace  was  in 
no  sense  the  hero  of  her  happy  love-dreams.  For  a 
brief  moment  a  pang  sharper  than  any  sword  passed 
through  her  heart.  But  real  love,  after  all,  is  not 
easily  conquered.  The  next  instant  the  affectionate 
girl  was  kneeling  by  Sterling’s  side  ;  her  arms  were 
round  his  neck,  her  kisses  pressed  his  cheek,  and 
tears  for  the  first  time  flowed  freely  from  her  eyes. 

Hasty  directions  were  meanwhile  given  by  the 
Consul  for  the  reception  of  his  unlooked-for  guests. 
He  called  his  faithful  constable  Bryce,  and  gave  him 
stern  and  rigorous  directions  that  the  gates  of  the 
consular  compound  were  to  be  kept  carefully  shut 
and  guarded,  and  that  the  watchmen  were  to  have 
special  orders  to  be  more  than  usually  on  the  alert. 
The  night  was  far  spent  when  Maitland  at  last 
betook  himself  to  his  bed  ;  but  at  early  dawn  he  was 
up  again  and  about.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  he 
had  not  a  moment  to  lose  if  Sterling  was  really  to 
be  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  his  formidable  enemy. 

As  soon  as  the  conventionalities  would  permit, 
Maitland  sent  his  principal  tingchai  (messenger)  to 
the  Tao-tai  with  a  message  to  say  that  he  would 
call  upon  him  at  noon,  if  convenient,  on  a  matter 
of  importance. 

When  Sterling  and  his  wife  appeared  at  breakfast 
Maitland  did  his  best  to  seem  unconcerned,  and  to 
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talk  to  his  unlooked-for  guests  as  if  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  had  happened.  Evelyn’s  face  was  white, 
and  there  were  black  lines  under  her  eyes,  but  other¬ 
wise  she  looked  calm  and  composed.  Sterling,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  evidently  intensely  nervous  :  he 
ate  next  to  nothing,  started  at  every  sound,  and 
looked  up  apprehensively  when  a  servant  happened 
to  enter  the  room.  By  nature  he  had  all  an  English¬ 
man’s  pluck ;  but  opium  had  effected  the  most 
disastrous  results,  and,  as  Maitland  saw,  he  was 
unable  to  pull  himself  together  at  the  present 
juncture. 

After  breakfast  the  two  men  went  to  smoke  their 
Manila  cheroots  on  the  veranda.  When  they  found 
themselves  alone  Maitland  turned  immediately  to 
Sterling  and  said  abruptly,  ‘  Now  look  here,  Sterling. 
It ’s  no  use  mincing  matters ;  you  ’re  in  a  frightful 
mess.’ 

‘  I  am  indeed,’  replied  Sterling ;  ‘  and,’  he  added, 
his  voice  slightly  shaking,  ‘  I  am  in  a  worse  mess 
than  even  you  could  possibly  dream  of.’ 

‘  Well,  my  dear  fellow,’  said  the  Consul,  ‘  you  must 
treat  me  as  a  man  does  his  doctor — you  must  tell  me 
everything.  I  can  do  nothing  to  aid  you  if  I  don’t 
know  all.’ 

‘  It  is  awful,’  said  Sterling ;  ‘but  the  lot  has  fallen 
on  me  to  murder  the  Tartar  general  who  has  been 
waging  war  against  the  society ;  and  unless  by 
to-morrow  night  I  have  done  the  deed  my  life  will 
be  forfeited.’ 

Maitland’s  brow  became  heavily  clouded.  ‘  That 
certainly  is  worse  than  anything  I  thought  of,’  he 
said.  ‘  But,  after  all,  it  doesn’t  matter  so  long 
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as  you  are  in  this  Consulate.  While  you  remain 
here  you  are  safe  against  all  the  wiles  of  the  Kolao- 
hwuy ;  but  remember,  you  must  do  exactly  as  I  tell 
you.’ 

‘  I  have  promised  Evelyn  that  I  will/  replied 
Sterling ;  ‘  and  however  low  I  have  fallen,  please 

God,  at  least  I  ’ll  keep  that  promise.’ 

‘  That ’s  right.  Now  you  are  getting  more  like 
yourself.  Pray  give  me  your  attention  carefully.  I 
have  thought  matters  over,  and  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  what  I  now  propose  to  do.  I  am  going  this 
morning  to  the  Tao-tai  to  get  from  him  two  of  his 
most  experienced  detectives,  who  shall  come  here  and 
guard  you  night  and  day  until  we  can  ship  you  to 
England.’ 

At  these  words  a  ray  of  real  hope  lit  up  Sterling’s 
haggard  face.  ‘  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  thank 
you  ?  ’  he  exclaimed.  He  sprang  from  his  chair,  and 
suddenly  taking  the  Consul’s  hand,  shook  it  with  a 
grip  and  vehemence  which  was  as  iron  compared  with 
the  nerveless  twitching  of  his  fingers  a  short  time 
back.  ‘  Your  goodness  leaves  me  no  words  to  express 
what  I  feel,’  he  said.  ‘But,’  he  added,  ‘however 
terrible  my  position,  it  will  be  simply  impossible  for 
me  to  get  awa}^  for  another  month,  as  Stephenson — 
one  of  my  partners — will  not  be  out  here  for  two  or 
three  mails.’ 

‘  Well,  never  mind,’  said  Maitland  cheerily.  ‘  We  ’ll 
look  after  you  for  that  time.  And  now  I  must  be  off 
to  the  Yamun.’ 

Though  the  Consul  had  assumed  a  cheerful  air  in 
talking  to  his  guest,  his  mind  in  reality  was  the 
reverse  of  easy,  and  many  and  dark  forebodings 
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seized  him  as  he  was  borne  in  his  consular  chair  to 
the  Tao-tai’s  residence. 

When  lie  approached  the  Yamun  his  tingchai, 
taking  his  card,  went  ahead  to  announce  his 
arrival.  As  soon  as  the  sedan-chair  drew  up  at  the 
Yamun,  the  centre  doors  were  thrown  wide  open, 
and  a  messenger,  bowing  low,  invited  the  Consul 
to  enter. 

Without  dismounting  from  his  chair,  he  was 
carried  by  the  coolies  into  the  compound  as  far  as 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  principal  hall.  Here 
the  Tao-tai  stood  ready  to  receive  him. 

With  many  bows,  the  host  conducted  his  guest  into 
the  reception-room  and  placed  him  immediately  in  the 
seat  of  honour  on  his  left  hand.  The  interchange  of 
many  compliments  followed.  The  servants  brought 
in  tea,  and,  as  is  usual,  remained  in  the  apartment 
within  earshot  of  the  Consul  and  his  host. 

This  state  of  affairs  did  not,  however,  at  all  suit 
Maitland’s  purpose,  and  he  leaned  over  to  the  Tao-tai 
and  whispered  a  request  that  they  might  be  left  alone 
for  a  few  moments.  The  Tao-tai  immediately  issued 
a  command  that  the  room  was  to  be  cleared.  The 
moment  this  was  done  Maitland  began  to  speak  about 
his  business.  He  told  his  terrible  tale  in  brief,  clear 
words  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  mis¬ 
understand.  He  described  the  young  Englishman  in 
graphic  touches,  just  alluding  to  the  weakness  which 
had  made  him  a  prey  of  the  terrible  Kolao-hwuy,  and 
dwelling  also  on  many  good  points  in  his  character. 
He  described  the  threats  which  had  been  employed 
to  induce  him  to  attend  the  initiation  ceremony, 
and  spoke  in  graphic  words  of  his  present  bitter 
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repentance.  He  finally  ended  by  saying  that  he  was 
certain  Sterling  would  gladly  lay  all  the  information 
he  possessed  before  the  authorities. 

On  hearing  these  last  words  the  Tao-tai’s  brow 
cleared.  ‘  That  condition  alone  saves  your  friend 
from  being  accused  of  the  crime  of  belonging  to  the 
society,’  he  said.  ‘  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of 
the  man  who  entrapped  him  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Maitland;  ‘his  name  is  Lin.  I  saw 
him  for  a  moment  yesterday  at  the  opium -den  when 
I  went  to  look  for  poor  Sterling.  He  is  as  ill- 
favoured  a  scoundrel  as  ever  I  saw  ;  and  from  the 
expression  of  his  face  I  feel  sure  he  was  vowing 
vengeance  on  Sterling  for  allowing  himself  to  be 
drawn  out  of  his  clutches.’ 

‘  I  will  send  to  the  opium -shop  and  secure  that 
fellow  at  least,’  said  the  Tao-tai.  ‘  The  question 
now,  however,  is  this :  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  Englishman  ?  As  you  are  aware,  his  life  is  in 
immediate  danger ;  and  I  shall  want  him  to  give 
evidence  against  these  men  as  I  catch  them.’ 

‘That  is  what  I  came  about,’  said  Maitland.  ‘At 
present  Sterling  is  in  my  Consulate,  and  as  long  as 
he  remains  within  the  compound  he  is  safe.  He  has, 
however,  his  business  to  attend  to,  and  what  I  would 
ask  your  Excellency  is  this :  send  me  two  of  your 
sharpest  detectives — so  that  one  can  be  on  duty  night 
and  day — to  follow  Sterling  when  his  business  calls 
him  beyond  the  protection  of  my  flag.’ 

‘  I  will  do  it,’  said  the  Tao-tai,  ‘  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  shall  be  forthcoming  whenever 
I  want  him  to  give  information  or  take  evidence  from 
him.’ 
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‘  Agreed,’  said  Maitland.  ‘  Now  I  will  no  longer 
detain  your  Excellency.’ 

So  saying,  he  drank  off  his  cup  of  tea  as  the  signal 
of  the  conclusion  of  his  visit.  The  Tao-tai  conducted 
him  with  courteous  ceremony  to  his  chair,  and  bowed 
low  in  response  to  Maitland’s  parting  salutations. 

On  arriving  at  the  Consulate  Maitland  went  at 
once  to  the  veranda,  where,  as  he  expected,  he  found 
Sterling  and  his  wife.  They  were  talking  earnestly 
together,  and  Sterling’s  face  looked  animated  and 
even  hopeful  again.  When  they  saw  Maitland  they 
hurried  to  meet  him. 

‘  What  news  ?  ’  said  Sterling. 

‘  I  have  arranged  everything  satisfactorily,’  replied 
the  Consul.  ‘The  detectives  will  be  here  in  half -an  - 
hour,  and  one  will  always  be  ready  to  go  with  you 
whenever  business  calls  you  to  the  hong  or  elsewhere.’ 

‘  How  can  we  thank  you  ?  ’  said  Evelyn,  her  bright 
eyes  filling  with  tears  as  she  raised  them  to  Maitland’s 
face. 

Sterling  said  nothing,  but  the  expression  of  his 
face  showed  plainly  that  he  would  now  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  regain  that  strength  and  manhood  of 
which  the  use  of  opium  had  deprived  him. 

Tiffin  was  announced,  and  afterwards  the  two  men 
smoked  their  cigars  in  comparative  peace.  Alas ! 
this  peace  was  soon  to  be  broken.  Maitland  had  just 
risen  to  see  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  when  Sterling’s 
boy  came  forward  with  a  scared  face,  holding  a 
piece  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

‘  Me  findee  this  piecee  chit  on  master’s  table,’  he 
said  as  he  handed  the  note  to  the  Consul. 

Maitland  took  it  and  translated  the  Chinese  char- 
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acters,  which  were  as  follows  :  ‘  The  die  is  cast ;  your 
death-warrant  is  signed 

Maitland  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  called 
Sterling  to  follow  him.  ‘  Read  that,’  he  said.  ‘  The 
scoundrels  are  evidently  determined  to  have  a  shy  at 
you  ;  but  we  will  be  one  too  many  for  them.’ 

Sterling  turned  pale  as  he  read  the  missive.  ‘  Pray 
don’t  tell  Evelyn,’  he  exclaimed. 

‘  Not  I,’  answered  Maitland.  He  took  the  paper 
from  Sterling  and  locked  it  up  in  his  secret  drawer. 

Sterling  went  slowly  back  to  where  his  wife 
was  sitting.  She  had  returned  to  her  place  in  the 
veranda.  It  was  comparatively  cool  there ;  and 
relieved  from  some  of  her  worst  fears,  and  having 
absolute  confidence  in  Maitland,  she  was  idly  employ¬ 
ing  her  fingers  with  some  gaily  coloured  embroidery, 
which  she  was  preparing  to  ornament  her  own  pretty 
drawing-room.  The  many-coloured  silks  and  wools 
lay  in  her  lap  ;  a  bright  colour  was  in  her  cheeks, 
and  her  beautiful  dark  eyes,  full  of  love  and  relief, 
looked  full  at  her  husband  as  he  approached  her. 
Her  attitude  and  expression  stabbed  the  unfortunate 
young  man  to  the  heart.  Her  quick  eyes  saw  all  too 
soon  that  there  was  some  fresh  trouble. 

‘  Sit  down  by  me,  Wilfrid,’  she  said.  She  made  a 
great  effort  to  speak  cheerfully.  ‘  See  how  natural 
and  peaceful  everything  seems,  and  you  certainly  are 
safe  here.  Now,  you  must  keep  up  your  courage  ;  it 
is  that  dreadful  opium  that  has  upset  your  nerves.’ 

‘  It  has  been  the  cause  from  first  to  last  of  my 
undoing,  Evelyn.’ 

‘  Why  do  you  look  so  pale  now  ?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  fresh  the  matter  ?  ’ 

B.  and  B.  M 
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‘  No,  no,  my  darling.  I  am  in  a  mess,  and  must 
get  out  of  it  as  best  1  can.’ 

*  And  the  Consul  is  so  kind  and  brave.  Was  there 
ever  a  man  like  him  ?  ’  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

‘If  I  do  escape,  Evelyn,  I  shall  certainly  owe  my 
life  to  him.’ 

‘  You  are  perfectly  safe  so  long  as  you  stay 
here.’ 

‘  But  I  can’t  stay  here  always,  Evelyn ;  that  is 
just  the  point.  I  must  get  back  to  business  this 
afternoon.  ’  * 

Evelyn’s  face  turned  very  white  at  these  words. 
‘  You  must  not  stir  until  the  detectives  come,’  she 
said. 

Sterling  laughed  impatiently.  ‘  To  tell  the  truth,’ 
he  said  after  a  pause,  ‘  I  don’t  much  believe  in  them. 
What  are  two  detectives,  sharp  as  they  doubtless 
may  be,  against  the  machinations  of  a  society  like 
the  Kolao-hwuy  ?  But  there,  my  darling !  I  am 
frightening  you.  What  a  brute  I  am  !  There, 
Evelyn  !  don’t  cry.  I  wonder  you  care  a  bit  for  a 
fellow  like  me ;  but  if  my  life  is  of  any  value  to 
you,  I  will  certainly  do  all  in  my  power  to  preserve 
it  for  your  sake.  Now,  let  me  help  you  to  match 
these  silks.  You  know  my  eye  for  colour  is  more 
perfect  than  your  own.’ 

Evelyn  tried  to  smile,  and  to  keep  back  the  tears 
which  ever  and  anon  filled  her  eyes. 

As  long  as  her  husband  was  by  her  side  she  felt 
that  he  was  safe,  but  she  dreaded  indescribably  the 
moment  when  he  must  leave  her.  An  important 
meeting  was  to  be  held  in  his  office  that  afternoon  ; 
and  as  his  clerks  knew  nothing  of  the  scrape  into 
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which  he  had  got  himself,  it  was  all-important  that 
he  should  attend  it.  As  the  moments  flew  by 
he  became  more  and  more  restless,  and  even  went 
into  the  compound  to  ask  Bryce  if  the  detectives 
whom  the  Tao-tai  had  promised  to  send  had  yet 
arrived. 

After  a  time  two  quietly  dressed  and  rather  stupid  - 
looking  Chinamen  were  seen  to  enter  the  compound. 
They  had  a  short  consultation  with  Bryce,  who  a 
moment  or  two  afterwards  put  in  his  appearance 
on  the  veranda.  He  asked  Sterling  to  step  outside 
with  him. 

The  young  man  complied.  The  Chinamen,  who 
called  themselves  Foo  and  Chang,  bowed  a  low 
obeisance  to  Sterling.  They  then  told  him  in  a  few 
words  that  he  might  now  feel  himself  absolutely  safe. 
They  assured  him  that  they  would  not  intrude  them¬ 
selves  on  his  notice  in'  any  way  ;  but  also,  never  for 
a  single  moment  would  they  allow  him  out  of  their 
sight. 

‘You  are  safe  now,’  said  Foo.  ‘Your  Excellency 
may  go  in  and  out  exactly  as  you  please.  We  know 
the  emissaries  of  the  Kolao-hwuy,  every  single  man 
of  them,  and  no  harm  can  possibly  happen  to 
you.’ 

The  man  called  Chang  further  told  Sterling  that 
Lin  had  been  arrested  by  the  Tao-tai,  and  was  now  in 
custody  in  the  prison-house  of  his  Yamun. 

This  fact  went  further  than  anything  else  to  re¬ 
assure  the  Englishman,  and  he  went  back  to  say 
‘  Good-bye  ’  to  his  wife  in  better  spirits. 

‘  It ’s  all  right,’  he  said.  ‘  If  ever  there  was  a 
brick  in  the  world  it ’s  our  good  friend  Maitland.  I 
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will  go  at  once  to  my  hong ,  see  my  people,  transact 
all  the  necessary  business,  and  be  back  with  you 
before  dark.  Keep  up  your  courage,  my  dear  wife  ; 
I  verily  believe  the  danger  is  past.’ 

To  Sterling’s  astonishment,  it  was  just  at  this 
juncture,  however,  that  all  poor  Evelyn’s  self-control 
gave  way.  ‘  I  can’t  bear  it,’  she  sobbed.  ‘  I  feel 
that  the  danger  is  not  past.  As  you  said  yourself, 
what  can  two  men  do  against  hundreds  ?  Oh,  don’t 
leave  me,  Wilfrid  !  Stay  here ;  or  at  least  allow  me 
to  accompany  you.’ 

‘  That  would  indeed  be  folly,’  answered  the  young 
man.  ‘  What  could  you  do,  dearest,  at  a  meeting  of 
my  tea-tasters  ?  ’ 

‘  Nothing,’  she  answered,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  *  Oh, 
why  are  women  so  useless,  when  they  love  so 
much  ?  ’ 

‘  Useless  !  ’  echoed  Sterling.  ‘  It  is  love  like  theirs 
— like  yours — that  keeps  the  world  straight.  Now, 
good-bye.  Don’t  despair.  I  vow  and  declare  that 
I  will  be  back  with  you  before  you  have  time  to 
miss  me.’ 

Evelyn  made  a  great  effort  to  check  her  tears ;  but 
when  Sterling  had  really  gone  she  flung  herself  back 
into  the  deep  chair  in  which  she  had  been  sitting 
on  the  veranda  and  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  terrible 
grief. 

‘  How  can  I  bear  it  ?  ’  she  moaned.  ‘  All  the 
terrors  of  last  night  were  nothing  to  what  I  am  now 
enduring.  No ;  my  fancies  are  not  really  nervous. 
I  feel  that  some  terrible  fate  is  going  to  overtake  my 
husband.  ’ 

Poor  Evelyn  never  forgot  the  slow  torture  of  the 
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next  two  hours.  Maitland  was  busy  over  the  duties 
of  his  office.  She  was  absolutely  alone,  and  the  time 
seemed  to  crawl  on  leaden  wings.  She  became  more 
and  more  nervous,  until  at  last  her  dread  reached  the 
culminating  point  of  agony.  4  If  Wilfrid  is  not  in 
by  dusk,’  she  said  to  herself,  4 1  will  go  myself 
to  the  liong.  I  cannot  endure  this  suspense  any 
longer.’ 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  commotion  in  the 
compound.  Evelyn,  peering  through  the  dusk,  which 
was  already  beginning  to  set  in,  saw  the  detective 
Chang  enter  hurriedly,  go  up  to  Bryce,  and  speak 
to  him. 

This  was  enough.  As  if  wings  were  to  her  feet, 
she  flew  downstairs,  and  running  out,  went  up  to 
the  constable  and  laid  her  shaking  hand  on  his  arm. 
‘  What  is  it — what  is  it  ?  ’  she  gasped  in  a  choking 
voice. 

Bryce  was  much  startled  when  he  saw  her. 
4  Won’t  you  come  in,  Mrs  Sterling  ?  ’  he  said.  4 1 
will  take  you  at  once  to  my  master.’ 

4  Oh,  I  know  there  is  bad  news !  ’  she  gasped. 
4  You  have  something  to  say,’  she  continued,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  Chang  and  speaking  in  a  new  tone 
of  command.  4 1  insist  upon  knowing  immediately. 
Where  is  Mr  Sterling  ?  Why  have  you  left  him  ?  ’ 

The  man  threw  up  his  hands  in  despair.  4  He 
has  vanished,’  he  exclaimed.  4  The  Englishman 
turned  a  corner  and  vanished  before  my  very 
eyes.’ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LL  Evelyn’s  worst  fears  were  immediately 
realised.  With  wild  despair  at  her  heart, 
she  rushed  into  Maitland’s  office.  One 
glance  at  her  face  revealed  to  the  Consul 
that  something  had  happened. 

‘  All  is  lost !  They  have  taken  him,’  she 
said,  with  a  bitter  cry.  As  she  spoke  she 
sank  into  a  chair  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in 
her  misery. 

*  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  have  heard,’  said 
Maitland,  taking  her  hand. 

Evelyn  looked  up  at  him  ;  her  throat  was  choking 
and,  try  as  she  would,  no  further  words  would  come. 
Fortunately,  at  this  moment  the  detective  appeared 
at  the  door.  It  must  be  a  circumstance  of  more  than 
usual  excitement  to  effect  any  change  in  the  stolid 
features  of  a  Chinaman,  but  the  man,  to  Maitland’s 
horror,  showed  manifest  signs  of  agitation.  His 
yellow  complexion  showed  a  greenish  tinge,  his  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  and  the  hand  in  which  he  held  his 
fan  trembled  visibly. 

‘  What  has  happened  ?  ’  asked  the  Consul,  speaking 
in  Chinese. 

4 1  will  tell  your  Excellency,’  replied  the  detective. 
‘  I  went  with  his  Honour  to  his  hong  this  afternoon, 
and  waited  there  until  he  had  finished  transacting; 
business.  At  six  o’clock  he  told  me  to  follow  him  to 
the  Consulate.  I  did  so ;  but  happening  to  meet  an 
acquaintance  close  to  the  corner  of  the  Street  of 
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Longevity,  I  stopped  for  an  instant  to  speak  to  him. 
I  then  turned  the  corner,  and  his  Honour  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen.  I  searched  for  him  everywhere, 
and  made  inquiries  of  the  bystanders,  but  could 
neither  hear  nor  see  anything  of  him.  The  only 
man  who  could  throw  the  least  light  on  the  subject 
was  a  shopkeeper,  who  said  that  he  had  noticed  three 
men  hanging  about  the  corner  of  the  street  all  the 
afternoon ;  but  when  I  questioned  him  further  he 
denied  having  seen  any  gentleman  pass.’ 

‘  You  have  betrayed  your  trust,’  said  Maitland, 
‘  and  have  allowed  the  members  of  that  abominable 
society  to  carry  off  the  Englishman,  who  was  under 
the  direct  protection  of  the  Tao-tai.  If  he  is  not 
found  and  brought  back  alive  your  head  may  be 
lost.’ 

‘  Have  mercy,  your  Excellency  !  ’  cried  the  man 
in  an  agony  of  terror.  ‘  I  stopped  for  only  one 
instant,  and  I  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  get 
news  of  his  Honour.’ 

‘You  must  follow  me  to  the  Tao-tai’s  Yamun,’  said 
Maitland. 

Glancing  at  Evelyn,  who,  wrapped  in  the  stupor 
of  despair,  took  no  notice  of  him,  Maitland  hurried 
from  the  room.  A  moment  later  he  was  being 
carried  as  fast  as  four  stalwart  coolies  could  bear 
him. 

As  he  entered  the  Yamun  he  saw  by  the  number 
of  tingchais  about  that  the  court  was  sitting.  On 
reaching  the  tribunal  he  found  the  Tao-tai  seated 
by  a  table  in  the  courtyard  with  a  prisoner  before 
him.  Maitland  was  too  preoccupied  to  recognise  the 
culprit.  He  hurried  forward  as  the  Tao-tai  rose  to 
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receive  him.  ‘  I  have  bad  news,  your  Excellency,’ 
he  said. 

‘  What  is  it  ?  ’  asked  the  Tao-tai.  His  tone 
expressed  sympathy,  for  Maitland’s  perturbation  was 
too  evident  not  to  be  noticed  at  once. 

4  Sterling  has  been  carried  off  by  the  Kolao-hwuy,’ 
exclaimed  the  Consul. . 

‘  Where  and  how  ?  ’  asked  the  Tao-tai.  ‘  Were  not 
my  detectives  with  him  ?  ’ 

‘  That  is  true,’  replied  Maitland ;  ‘  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  detective  Chang,  who  was  following  the 
Englishman  from  his  hong  to  my  Consulate,  turned 
for  a  moment  to  speak  to  an  acquaintance  :  at  that 
instant  Sterling  was  carried  off.  A  shopkeeper  who 
stood  near  said  that  he  saw  three  men  loitering  near 
the  corner  of  the  street  for  some  time  ;  they  doubt¬ 
less  were  emissaries  of  the  Kolao-hwuy,  and  did 
their  fell  work  while  Chang’s  attention  was  other¬ 
wise  engaged.’ 

‘  The  scoundrels  !  ’  exclaimed  the  Tao-tai  fiercely. 
He  raised  his  head,  saw  Chang,  and  called  to  him 
in  angry  tones,  ‘  How  dared  you  lose  sight  of  the 
Englishman  for  a  moment  ?  ’ 

The  man  immediately  fell  on  his  knees,  and  with 
loud  protestations  declared  how  diligently  he  had 
sought  Sterling  the  instant  he  discovered  he  had 
been  carried  off. 

‘  You  have  been  shamefully  neglectful,’  said  the 
Tao-tai ;  ‘  and  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  save 
yourself  from  the  consequences  of  your  crime  will  be 
by  bringing  the  Englishman  back  again  safe  and 
sound.  Go  at  once  and  bring  the  shopkeeper  who 
saw  the  three  men.’ 
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The  detective  hurried  off,  and  the  Tao-tai  turned 
to  Maitland.  ‘  I  was  examining  a  man  connected 
with  this  pestilential  society  as  your  Excellency 
came  in,’  he  said.  ‘  Perhaps  he  may  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter.’ 

On  hearing  these  words  Maitland  turned  and 
looked  at  the  prisoner.  He  immediately  recognised 
him  as  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  the  night  before 
at  the  opium -den.  The  features  were,  however, 
altered.  Then  they  had  been  full  of  malignant 
hate  ;  now  they  were  expressive  of  a  queer  mixture 
of  agony  and  obstinacy.  This  state  of  things  was 
easily  explained.  An  executioner  was  driving  wedges 
into  wooden  boots  which  were  crushing  the  man’s 
ankle-bones  and  knee-joints.  Infuriated  as  Mait¬ 
land  felt,  he  could  not  but  experience  a  pang  of 
compassion  for  the  wretched  sufferer. 

‘  Is  it  necessary,  your  Excellency,’  he  said  to 
the  Tao-tai,  ‘  to  use  such  torture  to  this  miserable 
man  ?  ’ 

‘  It  is,’  he  replied.  ‘  He  is  one  of  the  most 
obdurate  villains  I  have  ever  come  across.  If  you 
will  stand  by  me  now  I  will  proceed  with  his 
examination. — The  Englishman  Sterling,’  said  the 
Tao-tai,  raising  his  voice  and  looking  full  at 
the  half-fainting  prisoner,  ‘  was  carried  off  to-day 
by  your  vile  society.  Tell  me  who  planned  the 
capture.’ 

‘I  don’t  know,’  answered  Lin  defiantly. 

‘  Put  in  another  wedge,’  said  the  Tao-tai  to  the 
executioner.  This  order  was  immediately  obeyed. 
With  a  heavy  blow  the  man  drove  in  a  wedge,  and 
Lin’s  whole  frame  quivered  with  the  agony. 
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‘  Tell  me  who  planned  the  capture/  repeated  the 
Tao-tai. 

Lin  made  no  answer,  and  at  a  nod  from  the 
Tao-tai  the  executioner  drove  the  wedge  to  the 
head.  The  pain  was  more  than  human  strength 
could  endure,  and  Lin  fell  back  in  a  dead  faint. 

‘  Carry  him  away  for  the  present,’  said  the  Tao-tai, 
‘  and  bring  him  back  when  lie  has  recovered  con¬ 
sciousness. — Now,’  he  said,  turning  to  Maitland,  ‘  we 
must  see  what  can  be  done  to  save  your  friend, 

and - -  Ah  !  here  comes  the  shopkeeper.  I  will 

first  question  him. — Did  you  see  the  Englishman  ?  ’ 

‘I  did  not,  your  Excellency.’ 

The  shopkeeper  confessed  to  having  seen  three 
men  hanging  about  the  street  corner.  ‘  They  were 
all  three  tall :  one  had  a  black  complexion,  another 
was  deeply  marked  with  smallpox,  and  the  third 
had  only  one  eye.’ 

‘  This  crime,’  said  the  Tao-tai,  c  was  committed  at 
your  door,  and  unless  the  Englishman  is  recovered 
you  and  those  in  your  neighbourhood  will  be 
punished  for  allowing  such  a  disgraceful  matter  to 
happen  in  your  street.  Now  go,  and  come  back 
to-morrow  morning  with  some  news,  or  else  beware.’ 

The  shopkeeper  on  being  dismissed  struck  his  head 
three  times  on  the  pavement,  and  then  hurriedly  rose 
and  departed. 

‘  I  would  impress  on  your  Excellency,’  said  Mait¬ 
land,  turning  to  the  Tao-tai,  ‘  that  what  we  do  we 
must  do  quickly.  It  may  be  that  even  now  Sterling 
has  been  murdered.’ 

*  I  doubt  it,’  said  the  Tao-tai.  ‘  According  to  their 
rules  and  practices,  the  society  will  hold  a  meeting 
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before  deciding  on  the  Englishman’s  immediate  fate. 
My  hope  is  in  Lin.  Up  to  now  he  has  been 
obstinate ;  but  I  think  I  know  of  a  way  of  making 
him  speak.’  Here  the  Tao-tai  gave  a  grim  smile. 

Maitland  could  not  help  shuddering.  After  a 
pause  he  asked  under  his  breath,  ‘  When  shall  I 
hear  from  you  ?  ’ 

‘  To-morrow  morning  at  latest.  I  hope  by  that 
time  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  definite  news. 
We  shall  have  to  follow  your  friend  to  the  Willow 
Lodge,  and  it  is  possible  we  may  have  to  go  in 
force.  What  number  of  Englishmen  can  you 
bring  ?  ’ 

‘  There  is  not  an  Englishman  in  the  settlement 
who  will  not  gladly  aid  me,’  said  Maitland.  ‘  I 
should  think  I  could  count  upon  twenty.’ 

‘  That  will  be  quite  enough.  I  shall  bring  about 
twice  that  number.’ 

Maitland  now  hurried  back  to  the  Consulate.  As 
he  entered  his  compound  Evelyn,  who  had  evidently 
been  waiting  for  him,  came  forward.  He  could  not 
help  starting  when  he  glanced  at  her.  The  change 
in  her  appearance  was  almost  indescribable.  Yester¬ 
day  she  had  been  a  bright  and  happy-looking  girl, 
with  the  fresh  colour  and  bloom  of  youth ;  now 
her  cheeks  were  deadly  pale,  and  deep  black  rims 
surrounded  her  eyes,  which  were  red  and  staring. 
She  was  twisting  the  remains  of  her  handkerchief, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  shred,  in  her  nerveless 
hands.  In  a  hollow  voice,  which  had  lost  all  its 
old  ring,  she  demanded  hoarsely,  4  Have  you  any 
news  ?  ’ 

‘Not  yet,’  replied  the  Consul,  trying  to  assume  a 
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cheerful  tone ;  ‘  but  I  hope  to  have  something  to 
tell  you  soon,’  he  added.  ‘  Now  go  and  lie  down  ; 
you  are  looking  ill  and  exhausted.’ 

‘  How  can  I  rest  ?  ’  she  replied.  ‘  At  this  very 
moment  those  wretches  may  be  murdering  my  hus¬ 
band.  Do  you  think  under  such  circumstances  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  rest  ?  ’ 

The  repetition  of  almost  his  own  words  gave  Mait¬ 
land  a  shock.  ‘  My  dear,’  he  said  suddenly,  ‘  you 
must  not  give  up  hope.  I  quite  think  that  we  may 
be  able  to  give  you  back  your  husband  safe  and 
sound.’ 

‘  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth,’  asked  the  poor 
girl,  ‘  or  are  you  only  trying  to  comfort  me  ?  Ever 
since  you  left  me,’  continued  Evelyn,  ‘  I  have  been 
praying  to  God.  I  have  been  begging  of  Him  to 
save  my  husband.  Although  I  pray,  I  seem  to  be 
absolutely  without  hope.  Oh  !  I  know  you  are  doing 
your  best,  and  you  are  kind — very  kind— but  I  have 
no  hope — none — none.’ 

‘  Your  feelings  are  quite  natural,’  said  the  Consul. 
‘  The  position  is  a  terrible  one.  I  can’t  deny  this 
fact  for  a  moment ;  but  you  may  absolutely  depend 
on  all  being  done  that  can  be  done.  Come,  let  me 
take  you  to  your  room.  Rest  assured  that  I  will 
bring  you  news  the  instant  it  arrives.’ 

Overmastered  by  Maitland’s  strong  will,  Evelyn 
obeyed  like  a  child.  She  went  to  her  room ;  but 
to  rest  was  impossible.  When  she  found  herself 
alone  she  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa,  where  she 
tossed  about  in  agony,  listening  to  every  sound.  At 
times,  too,  she  rushed  to  the  veranda  which  over¬ 
looked  the  courtyard  in  the  vain  hope  that  some 
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messenger  might  be  arriving  with  tidings.  As  night 
came  on  she  fell  into  a  feverish  and  fitful  sleep, 
which  was  broken  by  wild  dreams  and  imaginings. 
At  daylight  she  rose,  and  seating  herself  on  the 
veranda,  waited  for  Maitland’s  appearance.  Her  rest¬ 
lessness  was  over  for  the  present ;  she  sat  motionless, 
in  a  partially  stunned  condition. 

At  nine  o’clock  a  note  came  from  the  Tao-tai 
asking  the  Consul  to  call  upon  him.  Maitland 
received  it  with  a  sense  of  disappointment.  He  had 
fully  expected  that  some  definite  news  would  be 
forthcoming.  He  went  immediately  to  the  veranda 
where  Evelyn  was  sitting,  and  told  her  that  the 
Tao-tai  had  sent  for  him. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face.  ‘  I  hoped  you 
would  have  had  news  this  morning.’ 

:  I  certainly  hoped  to  have  heard  something,’  said 
Maitland  ;  ‘  but  perhaps  I  may  have  news  for  you 
when  I  return.  I  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  Tao-tai ’s 
note  that  he  knows  more  than  he  chooses  to  say. 
Now  I  will  go,  and  be  back  with  you  as  quickly  as 
possible.’ 

The  Tao-tai  received  Maitland  cordially,  and  told 
him  that  the  torture  which  had  been  applied  to  Lin 
had  at  last  had  the  desired  effect :  he  had  confessed 
that  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  a  party  of  three 
members  of  the  Kolao-hwuy  had  been  told  off  to 
kidnap  Sterling ;  that  he  had  probably  been  carried 
off  to  one  of  their  secret  resorts ;  and  that  a 
council  would  most  likely  be  held  that  evening, 
at  which  he  was  to  be  brought  up  for  judgment 
and  sentence. 

4  The  scoundrel  admitted,’  said  the  Tao-tai,  ‘  that 
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the  sentence  would  probably  be  death,  and  that  by 
Ling che,  or  the  lingering  process.’ 

Maitland’s  face  grew  cold  and  stern.  ‘  How  are 
we  to  prevent  this  horrible  atrocity  ?  ’  he  said. 

‘We  can  do  nothing  till  evening.  The  movement 
of  a  body  of  men  in  the  direction  of  the  Yellow 
Lodge  by  daylight  would  be  the  instant  signal  for 
the  removal  of  your  friend  to  some  inaccessible 
fortress.  I  would  suggest  that  we  start  about  an 
hour  after  sunset ;  that  should  bring  us  to  the 
Yellow  Lodge  about  the  time  when  the  members 
meet.’ 

‘  But  how  are  we  to  find  our  way  ?  ’ 

The  Tao-tai  gave  a  grim  smile.  ‘  I  have  reduced 
Lin  to  a  state  of  compliance,’  he  said.  ‘  I  have  given 
him  a  respite  from  torture  on  condition  that  he  leads 
us  direct  to  the  meeting-place.’ 

‘  Can  you  trust  him  ?  ’  asked  Maitland. 

‘  I  think  I  can.  He  knows  that  at  the  slightest 
deception  the  executioner,  whom  I  shall  take  with 
me,  will  at  once  behead  him.  It  is  fortunate  that 
we  have  not  to  go  for  some  hours,  as  at  present  he 
is  unconscious,  and  I  have  left  him  in  the  hands  of 
the  jailers  until  his  senses  return.’ 

As  Maitland  returned  to  the  Consulate  his  feelings 
were  of  a  mixed  nature.  He  fully  believed  that  the 
Tao-tai  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  save 
Sterling  and  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  Kolao-hwuy. 
Self-interest,  if  no  other  motive,  would  prompt  him 
to  this  course.  A  capture  of  so  important  a  kind 
would  certainly  lead  to  his  being  promoted  to  a 
higher  office  :  but  lie  also  felt  that  the  chances  of 
saving  his  unfortunate  young  friend  were  but  slight. 
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He  recalled  Evelyn’s  words,  her  despair,  the  dumb 
misery  of  her  face. 

‘  She  has  reasons  for  her  dark  forebodings,’  mur¬ 
mured  the  Consul  under  his  breath.  ‘  I  know  only 
too  well  the  cruel  barbarity  of  the  League.  The 
slightest  mistake  in  the  expedition  for  capture  will 
lead  to  Sterling’s  instant  execution.  Yes,  I  confess 
I  feel  almost  as  hopeless  as  that  poor  girl  at  this 
moment.’  Full  of  heavy  fears,  Maitland  entered  the 
Consulate.  Evelyn  saw  him,  but  she  seemed  to  read 
his  thoughts,  and  made  no  effort  to  rise  and  meet 
him. 

4 1  must  keep  my  alarms  in  check  for  her  sake,’ 
thought  the  Consul.  He  came  forward  boldly  and 
made  valiant  efforts  to  cheer  the  unhappy  young 
wife.  She  listened  to  his  story,  standing  before  him 
like  a  block  of  marble.  Her  face  was  white  and 
motionless ;  her  eyes  sought  the  ground.  When 
Maitland  had  finished  speaking,  Evelyn  said  in  a 
quiet,  determined  voice,  ‘I  will  go  with  you.’ 

Maitland  endeavoured  to  show  her  the  fearful  risk 
she  was  running.  But  when  she  declared  she  would 
lose  her  senses  if  left  behind  he  saw  she  spoke  truly, 
and  consented  to  her  going,  on  condition  that  she 
took  some  refreshment,  went  straight  to  bed,  and 
undertook  to  obey  him  implicitly  when  on  the 
expedition. 

The  day  which  followed  was  one  of  terrible  sus¬ 
pense.  The  Consul  found  it  impossible  to  settle  to 
his  ordinary  duties.  The  feeling  of  hopeless  despair 
which  had  seized  him  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
Tao-tai’s  Yamun  increased  as  the  hours  flew  on.  Half- 
an-hour  before  the  appointed  time  he  knocked  at 
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Evelyn’s  door  and  told  her  to  be  ready  when  he  sent 
for  her. 

As  the  clock  struck  eight  the  Tao-tai  was  seen  to 
arrive  at  the  trysting-place.  A  moment  later  he 
was  met  by  Maitland,  Mrs  Sterling,  and  a  party  of 
stalwart  Englishmen.  Maitland  and  Evelyn  were 
carried  in  sedan-chairs  ;  but  Bryce,  Captain  Jeffrey, 
and  other  friends  of  the  Consul’s  accompanied  the 
expedition  on  foot. 

‘  I  don’t  like  the  lady’s  coming ;  but  I  suppose 
there  is  no  help  for  it,’  said  the  Tao-tai,  pointing, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  to  Evelyn’s  chair. 
The  party  immediately  departed  in  silence.  As  they 
moved  on  Maitland  glanced  at  a  figure  which  was 
borne  at  the  head  of  the  procession  in  a  chair,  and 
recognised  with  some  difficulty  that  it  was  Lin.  His 
features  expressed  intense  suffering,  and  he  appeared 
more  dead  than  alive.  Now  and  then  he  was  seen 
to  open  his  eyes  and  to  direct  the  bearers  on  the 
desired  road.  They  went  slowly  forward  in  the 
intense  darkness.  To  both  Evelyn  and  Maitland 
the  distance  seemed  interminable.  They  passed  the 
bridge  where  Sterling  had  been  met  on  his  first 
expedition,  and  reached  the  Hall  of  Fidelity  and 
Loyalty.  When  they  came  to  this  spot  Maitland 
fancied  that  he  heard  a  movement  amonost  the  trees. 
His  thought  was  evidently  shared  by  Lin,  for  he 
partly  raised  himself  and  turned  towards  the  thicket 
that  covered  the  hills. 

Maitland  whispered  his  suspicions  that  they  had 
been  seen  to  the  Tao-tai,  who  immediately  gave 
orders  to  the  coolies  to  go  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Though  the  way  was  steep  and  rugged,  the  coolies 
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carried  their  burdens  quickly  over  the  ground.  They 
passed  the  Pavilion  of  the  Black  River  and  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  and  at  last  Lin  whispered  to  the 
man  beside  him,  ‘  Tell  his  Excellency  we  are  close 
there.’ 

Maitland  overheard  the  words,  and  getting  out 
of  his  chair,  went  immediately  to  Evelyn’s  side. 
‘  You  must  stay  here  with  Bryce,’  he  said ;  4 1  dare 
not  take  you  another  step.’  Evelyn  strongly  objected 
to  remain,  and  was  only  persuaded  when  she  heard 
that  her  presence  might  interfere  with  the  saving  of 
her  husband. 

The  Tao-tai,  who  seemed  impatient  at  the  brief 
delay  which  Maitland  had  caused  while  talking  to 
Evelyn,  immediately  ordered  the  party  to  hurry 
forward. 

For  a  moment  they  halted  to  gain  breath  for  the 
last  spring,  and  finally,  at  a  command  from  the 
Tao-tai,  they  rushed  into  the  Yellow  Lodge.  The 
sound  of  hurrying  feet  told  them  that  their  presence 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  their  quarry  were 
fleeing.  Maitland  rushed  forward  with  a  few  of  the 
first  soldiers,  and  almost  immediately  found  himself 
within  the  inner  hall.  At  the  first  glance  he  thought 
that  it  was  empty ;  but  peering  through  the  gloom, 
he  discovered  one  motionless  figure  which  appeared 
to  be  standing  with  outstretched  arms  in  front  of 
the  tribunal.  The  Consul  rushed  forward,  and,  to 
his  inexpressible  distress,  saw  that  it  was  the  form 
of  his  friend.  The  unfortunate  Sterling  was  fastened 
to  the  cross,  with  the  wooden  tally  recording  his 
sentence  over  his  head.  Maitland’s  eyes  quickly  read 
the  following  sentence  :  ‘  The  English  traitor  to  the 
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Kolao-hwuy,  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Lingclie  pro¬ 
cess.’  The  unfortunate  man’s  head  had  fallen  forward 
on  his  breast.  His  face  was  ashy  pale.  Maitland’s 
first  impression  was  that  he  was  already  dead.  A 
cry,  however,  from  one  of  the  soldiers  quickly  and 
joyfully  undeceived  him. 

‘  The  Englishman  is  safe — he  is  unhurt ;  we  are 
in  time,’  said  the  man.  ‘  Cut  him  down ;  he  is 
unhurt.’ 

This  was  done  in  a  moment,  and  Sterling,  still 
unconscious,  was  dragged  out  of  the  hall  into  the 
outer  air. 

Had  the  rescue  party  been  two  minutes  later  the 
dread  sentence  would  have  been  carried  out  to  the 
full.  As  it  was,  Sterling  was  safe.  He  opened  his 
dazed  eyes  and  looked  around  him.  4  Where  am 
I  ?  ’  he  gasped.  ‘  Is  it  over  ?  I  can  bear  nothing 
further.’ 

‘  It ’s  all  right,  old  fellow,’  said  Maitland  in  his  ear. 
‘  Keep  up  your  courage.  Your  wife  is  waiting  for 
you  not  a  hundred  yards  away ;  you  will  soon  be 
well  enough  for  me  to  take  you  to  her.’ 

Maitland  poured  some  brandy  out  of  a  flask  which 
he  was  carrying,  and  induced  Sterling  to  swallow  the 
stimulant.  His  colour  returned  almost  on  the  instant, 
and  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  ‘  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  ’ 
he  said,  with  a  gasp.  ‘  Where  is  Evelyn  ?  Take  me 
to  her.’ 

The  return  journey  was  made  without  adventure  ; 
and  a  week  later  Sterling  and  his  wife  were  shipped 
off  to  England,  from  which  haven  of  refuge  they  are 
never  likely  to  return  to  the  horrors  of  the  Celestial 
Empire. 
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THE  LOOTING  OF  THE 

‘ly-chee: 

By  John  Arthur  Barry. 

AST  AH,  mastah,  yon  no  lemember  me  ?  * 

‘  No/  I  replied,  peering  out  of  my 
bunk  at  the  yellow,  slant- eyed  face  that 
I  looked  down  at  me  and  then  to  the  door 
as  if  fearful  of  something  behind. 

No  lemember  Cabbagee  Jimmy,  eh  ?  Long 
e  ago,  Austlalia  —  Mellyong  —  station  — 
dlought — eh  ?  Now  lemember,  eh  ?  ’ 

And  while  the  man  spoke  there  came  to  mind 
memories  of  a  far-away  land,  of  torrid  heat,  of  dead 
and  dying  sheep  and  cattle,  of  all  the  horror  of  an 
Australian  drought,  with  amongst  them  one  grateful 
recollection  of  a  patch  of  verdure,  sole  thing,  almost, 
that  made  life  endurable  at  desiccated,  hateful 
Merryong.  Why,  of  course,  I  remembered  ‘  Cab¬ 
bagee,  ’  and  how  patiently  during  all  those  long  rain¬ 
less  months  he  strove  to  keep  the  station  in  ‘green 
stuff/  carrying  water  to  the  ash-heap  called  garden, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  his  struggle  against 
nature  in  that  drear  western  wilderness. 

And  now,  as  I  sat  in  my  pyjamas  on  the  edge 
of  my  bunk  and  looked  at  the  bullet-headed,  ugly 
beggar,  I  felt  quite  pleased  at  the  unexpected  meet- 
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ing,  little  thinking  that  it  would  turn  out  so  badly 
for  poor  Jimmy.  I  suppose  my  face  showed  my 
thoughts,  for  he  grinned,  exhibiting  all  his  dis¬ 
coloured  fangs  of  teeth  as  he  said,  ‘  All-li !  Me  cook’s 
mate.  S’pose  steward  catch  me  here  he  givee  me  it 
hot !  No  gammon !  Me  see  you  come  on  board. 
You  look  out !  Bad  lot  sailah  fellah.  All  Amoy 
men.  You  no  tell  I  say  ;  ’  and  drawing  a  long  finger 
suggestively  across  his  throat,  Jimmy  disappeared. 

Talk  about  the  world  being  wide  !  Why,  it  was 
about  ten  years  ago  since,  giving  up  squatting  in 
disgust,  I  had  gone  back  to  my  old  profession, 
medicine,  and  practised  mostly  ever  since  in  Sydney 
and  Melbourne.  Now,  taking  my  first  holiday  in 
the  East,  I  must  needs  stumble  across  ‘  Cabbagee 
Jimmy,’  transformed  into  cook’s  mate  of  the  Ly-chee, 
a  coasting-steamer  in  which  I  was  making  a  trip 
from  Singapore  to  Swatow.  And  as  I  sat  there, 
through  my  mind  ran  thoughts  of  these  long-gone 
dreary  days  of  hopeless  struggle  with  drought  and 
disaster  on  ever-dry  back-creeks ;  of  the  sultry, 
stifling  weather  with  never  a  break  for  months, 
whilst  ruin  was  spelling  itself  slowly  out.  Merryong  ? 
Yes,  I  ‘  lemembered  ’  all  right  now  !  But  what  did 
Jimmy  mean  by  his  warning  ?  It  might  be  serious, 
and  perhaps  I  had  better  tell  the  skipper  at  once. 
So,  getting  on  deck,  I  ascended  to  the  bridge.  It 
was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  Ly-cliee  was  punch¬ 
ing  along  with  the  coast  well  in  sight  on  the  port 
hand,  and  a  whole  crowd  of  Chinese  trying  to  put 
some  kind  of  order  into  the  cargo  which  lumbered 
the  craft  fore  and  aft. 

I  was  the  only  white  passenger ;  but  occupying 
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a  large  deck-cabin  next  to  me  were  three  Chinese 
gentlemen  who,  I  had  heard,  were  going  to  start 
business  in  Swatow  as  bankers  ;  and,  to  judge  from 
the  pile  of  iron-bound  boxes  that  filled  a  spare  berth, 
they  seemed  to  have  brought  lots  of  stock  in  the 
shape  of  dollars  with  them.  They  were  quiet  folk, 
well-mannered  after  their  fashion,  courteous  and 
polite,  but  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English,  even 
the  vile  ‘  pidgin  ’  universally  in  vogue  ;  therefore  our 
intercourse  was  limited. 

Nothing  was  farther  from  my  mind  than  to  pose 
as  an  alarmist.  Moreover,  I  had  my  doubts  as  to 
how  the  skipper,  who  was  inclined  to  be  bumptious 
and  to  fancy  that  he  and  his  little  iron  tank  owned 
the  ocean,  would  take  any  warning  from  a  stranger 
and  a  new  chum.  Also,  I  knew  that  times  were 
quiet,  gunboats  plentiful,  and  pirates  fast  becoming 
an  anomaly.  Still,  the  ex-gardener  of  Merryong’s 
words,  few  and  slight  as  they  were,  had  carried  con¬ 
viction  with  them.  I  had  seen,  too,  that  Jimmy  was 
badly  frightened.  Therefore,  considering  all  this,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  tell  the  captain  our  conversation 
word  for  word.  He  received  it  very  much  as  I 
expected  he  would — perhaps  rather  more  so. 

‘  Pooh  !  ’  said  he,  with  a  supercilious  laugh,  4  the 
fellow  was  only  taking  a  rise  out  of  you.  Of  course, 
some  years  back  we  all  had  to  go  armed  and  keep 
a  bright  lookout.  But  now — why,  I  don’t  think 
there ’s  a  pistol  amongst  us  !  It ’s  only  raw 
passengers  that  get  scared.  My  crowd ’s  all  right. 
They  were  especially  recommended  by  Liu-chang,  the 
company’s  comprador e.  Nor,  in  any  case,  would 
they  be  game  to  play  any  hanky-panky  on  me  ;  I ’m 
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too  well  known.  The  other  passengers  yonder  have 
got  about  thirty  thousand  taels  on  board,  and  yon 
bet  they  wouldn’t  have  shipped  with  me  if  they  d 
had  any  doubts.  ’Bliged  to  you,  mister,  all  the 
same.  But  don’t  be  alarmed,  nor  raise  a  scare 
amongst  the  others  if  you  can  help  it.  You  11  see 
Swatow,  and  the  Ly-chee  too,  safe  enough.’  Which, 
after  results  considered,  has  always  struck  me  as 
a  good  example  of  one  of  those  random  remarks 
that,  after  the  event,  one  thinks  a  most  perverse 
and  unkind  fate  must  have  put  into  the  speaker’s 
mouth. 

Besides  the  captain  and  myself,  the  only  other 
Europeans  on  the  Ly-chee  were  the  two  mates  and 
the  chief  engineer,  the  second  being  a  Malay  of 
peculiarly  villainous  aspect. 

Of  course,  my  story  being  thus  made  light  of  by 
the  captain,  I  could  not  very  well,  even  if  I  had 
wished  to  do  so,  have  gone  with  it  to  his  sub¬ 
ordinates — all  the  more  so  as  their  personalities  were 
in  no  way  inviting ;  the  two  deck  officers  being 
merely  Straits  Settlement  beach-combers,  hunted  by 
the  police  into  so  much  activity  as  would  earn  them 
a  few  dollars  for  a  spree  before  the  next  bout  of 
loafing.  This  much  a  friend  in  Singapore  had  told 
me ;  adding,  however,  for  my  comfort,  that  they 
would  serve  as  well  as  the  best  for  a  short  passage. 
The  chief  engineer  was  of  a  different  stamp — a  big 
Aberdonian,  and  a  decent  man  enough ;  but  one 
who,  I  felt,  would  be  little  inclined  to  trouble  himself 
with  anything  out  of  his  own  beaten  routine. 

I,  however,  determined  to  have  another  talk  with 
Jimmy,  and  see  whether  I  couldn’t  get  something  a 
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little  more  definite  from  him.  But  he  fought  very 
shy  of  me ;  and  it  was  late  that  night  before  I 
succeeded  in  cornering  him  alone  in  the  bit  of  a 
sentry-box  they  called  the  pantry. 

‘Now,  Jimmy/  I  said  without  preamble,  ‘let’s 
hear  all  about  this  business.  You  know !  ’  and  I 
took  up  a  knife  that  lay  handy  and  put  it  to 
my  throat.  ‘  Come  on ;  fire  away.  I  ’ll  see  that 
nobody  does  you  any  harm.  What  are  your  Amoy 
friends  up  to — a  bit  of  piracy,  eh  ?  ’ 

‘  No  savee ;  no  savee,’  replied  Jimmy,  turning 
actually  green  with  fear,  whilst  showing  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  in  a  horrible  manner  as  he  stared  over 
my  shoulder.  ‘  What  you  wantee  ?  Me  cook’s  mate. 
No  savee,’  he  continued  as,  turning,  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  the  steward,  a  tall  Chinaman  with 
a  long,  broad,  red  scar  running  down  the  side  of  his 
left  cheek  from  ear  to  chin,  giving  him  a  very 
truculent  look. 

‘  Me  steward,  sah/  said  he,  darting  a  most  malig¬ 
nant  glance  at  Jimmy.  ‘  Sheef  steward.  You 
wantee  watah :  me  blingee  you.  Sodali-wattah, 
blandee,  leemon  quash,  whissakkee ;  all  bling  s’pose 
you  wantee.’ 

Just  at  this  moment  up  came  the  second  engineer 
with  a  badly  torn  finger ;  and,  realising  that  I  had 
somehow  got  Jimmy  into  trouble  with  my  evidently 
overheard  question,  I  took  the  evil-faced  Malay  into 
my  berth  and  dressed  the  wound. 

‘  Are  there  many  Amoy  men  on  board  the  Ly - 
cliee  ?  ’  I  asked  presently. 

‘  None  at  all  that  I  know  of,’  he  replied.  ‘  Why 
do  you  wish  to  find  out  ?  ’ 
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‘  Curiosity  only,’  I  said  carelessly.  *  I ’m  studying 
the  different  types  of  Chinese  ;  that ’s  all.’ 

He  grinned  and  said,  ‘  Well,  you  ’ll  probably  have 
a  good  chance  if  you  ’re  going  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  Can’t  say  I ’m  fond  of  them  myself.  I ’m 
Batavia-born,  and  that ’s  a  cut  above  a  Chinaman, 
isn’t  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Very  much  so  indeed,’  I  replied  politely,  although 
the  man  was  uglier  even  than  poor  Cabbagee  Jimmy. 
‘  Then  you  can’t  give  me  any  information  about  the 
men  we  have  with  us  now  ?  ’ 

‘  None,’  said  he ;  ‘  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,’ 
he  added,  with  a  nasty  look  in  his  snake-like  eyes, 
‘  if  you  were  not  too  inquisitive.  There ’s  a  hint 
worth  all  you  ’ve  done  for  my  finger ;  ’  and  off  he 
went  to  his  engine-room  again,  leaving  me  with  a 
firmer  opinion  than  ever  that  there  was  mischief 
brewing  on  board. 

That  same  night,  sitting  on  the  deck  enjoying 
the  cool  breeze  blowing  off  the  land,  I  was  startled 
by  seeing  what  appeared  to  be  a  big  fire  right 
ahead,  which  burnt  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then 
went  out. 

‘  It ’s  a  junk  showing  a  flare,’  I  heard  the  second 
mate  say  to  the  captain  on  the  bridge  immediately 
above  me. 

‘  Blast  ’em  !  ’  growled  the  skipper  ;  ‘  the  brutes  are 
always  getting  in  the  road  !  I ’ve  run  a  few  down 
in  my  time,  and  ’ll  serve  this  fellow  the  same  if  he 
doesn’t  clear  out ;  ’  and  seizing  the  siren -wire,  he 
loosed  a  blast  that  made  me  start. 

It  was  dark,  but  away  in  the  east  astern  a 
lightening  of  the  sky  showed  where  the  moon  would 
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soon  rise.  ‘  Port  your  helm  !  ’  shouted  the  skipper 
presently  to  the  Chinese  quartermaster. 

‘  Portee  !  ’  replied  the  man  from  where  he  stood  at 
the  wheel,  right  aft ;  for  the  Ly-chee  was  an  old- 
fashioned  tank,  built  before  the  days  of  ‘  midship  ’ 
steerage. 

All  at  once,  looking  up,  I  saw  that  the  bridge  was 
crowded  with  men,  their  dark  forms  outlined  against 
the  sky.  There  was  a  scuffle  ;  the  report  of  a  pistol ; 
then  another ;  then  the  sound  of  bodies  crashing  on 
to  the  cargo  fifteen  feet  below. 

As  I  jumped  to  my  feet  the  Ly-chee  slowed,  and 
I  heard  a  shot  in  the  engine-room.  Before  I  could 
decide  on  anything,  there  was  a  rush  of  men  against 
me,  and  I  was  forced  back  in  my  chair,  and  tied  so 
thoroughly,  hand  and  foot,  that  I  lay  like  a  log. 
Then  the  steamer  stopped  altogether,  and  lay  gently 
heaving  to  the  swell.  I  called  to  the  captain,  but 
there  was  no  reply.  Also,  I  saw  the  bridge  was 
empty.  Astern,  the  moon  had  risen  like  a  globe  of 
palest,  purest  silver.  A  little  way  from  me  the 
Chinese  passengers  were  screaming.  I  had  never 
heard  men  scream  before,  and  it  made  me  shiver. 
It  was  exactly  like  the  long-drawn  screaming  of 
a  pig  when  he  first  feels  the  knife.  And  as  yet 
nobody  had  touched  them.  But  the  crew,  headed 
by  the  Malay  and  the  steward,  were  breaking  out 
the  boxes  of  dollars  and  piling  them  on  deck.  Upon 
these  their  owners  now  flung  themselves,  heedless 
of  the  kicks  and  knocks  which  presently  left  two 
of  them  senseless  alongside  their  treasure. 

Meanwhile  the  steward,  as  I  shouted  again  for 
the  captain,  came  to  me,  and  remarking  blandly, 
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‘  Yon  makee  too  muchee  low,’  he  coolly  bent  my 
head  back  over  the  chair,  and  already  had  the  edge 
of  his  long,  sharp  knife  against  the  skin  of  my  throat, 
when  the  Malay,  noticing  him,  crossed  over  and 
pulled  him  away  from  me,  saying  something  to  which 
the  other  assented,  but  with  evident  reluctance. 

‘  He  wants  to  study,’  said  the  brute,  with  a  grin — 
*  wants  to  pry  into  the  formation  of  your  trachea 
and  jugular  ’ — he  had,  I  was  told  afterwards,  been  a 
pet  pupil  of  the  Raffles  Institute  in  Singapore — ‘  but 
there ’s  lots  of  time.  And  you ’d  better  keep  your 
tongue  between  your  teeth.’ 

The  decks  aft  were  now  nearly  as  light  as  day  ; 
and  as  the  steward  walked  towards  the  group  busy 
about  the  boxes,  I  saw  the  one  Chinese  passenger 
who  was  still  conscious,  though  badly  bruised  and 
bleeding  from  several  wounds,  rush  forward  and 
clasp  him  round  the  legs  with  both  arms.  As  he 
squatted  there,  quite  silent  at  last,  and  with  a 
laughable  look  of  pleading  misery  on  his  upturned 
features,  the  steward,  after  gazing  at  him  for  a 
moment,  suddenly  ended  his  sufferings.  The  other 
two,  his  companions,  still  lay  senseless.  As  I  gazed, 
fascinated,  at  the  horrid  spectacle  at  my  feet,  with 
a  great  creaking  of  mat-sails  and  bamboo  spars  a 
junk  drew  alongside  and  made  fast  to  the  Ly-chee. 
Evidently  this  was  the  one  whose  signal-light  we 
had  seen.  Hurried  greetings  seemed  to  be  exchanged, 
and  all  hands  began  to  transfer  the  silver  on  board 
the  new-comer  to  the  sound  of  a  grunting  hi-ya 
song.  Although  unable  to  stir,  I  could  view  all  that 
passed,  and  looked  anxiously  for  ‘  Cabbagee,’  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


He  already  had  the  edge  of  his  long,  sharp 

of  my  throat. 


knife  against  the  skin 
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The  Malay  engineer  and  the  long  steward  were 
undoubtedly  the  leaders  in  this  bloody  tragedy ;  and 
a  feeling  akin  to  despair  took  hold  on  me  when  I 
reflected  that,  from  what  I  had  seen  of  their  tender 
mercies,  probably  my  own  time  was  near  at  hand. 
And,  but  for  the  mulish  obstinacy  of  the  captain,  all 
might  have  been  prevented  !  I  had  no  less  than 
three  Colt’s  revolvers  with  ammunition  in  my  cabin 
trunk,  two  of  them  presents  from  friends  in  Singa¬ 
pore  to  others  in  Swatow.  What  might  we  not 
have  done  by  a  timely  display  !  And  now ;  oh,  the 
pity  of  it !  I  wondered  whether  they  intended  to 
kill  me  where  I  sat.  I  wondered,  too,  I  remember, 
whether  it  would  be  of  any  use  telling  them  that  as 
a  doctor  I  could  make  myself  useful  to  them  if  they 
would  spare  my  life.  Not  very  heroic  this,  perhaps  ; 
but  then,  again,  there ’s  nothing  heroic  either  in 
having  your  throat  cut  like  a  ration  sheep’s.  I  was 
prepared  to  go  great  lengths  in  the  way  of  eating 
humble-pie  to  avoid  any  such  fate  at  such  hands. 
Having  finished  transhipping  the  silver,  together 
with  some  of  the  casks  and  cases  off  the  maindeck, 
the  pirates,  rather  to  my  surprise,  dragged  along  the 
two  as  yet  unconscious  passengers  and  threw  them 
heavily  on  to  the  junk.  Then  at  last,  from  some¬ 
where  or  other,  suddenly  appeared  Jimmy.  Fumbling 
about,  apparently  to  see  that  my  bonds  were  secure, 
I  heard  a  zip  as  one  of  the  strained  coir  strands  flew 
asunder  to  the  touch  of  a  keen  knife.  Then  came 
an  imperative  call,  and  he  fled  swiftly  into  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  junk’s  great  sails  just  as  the 
steward  and  the  Malay  walked  up  to  me.  The  moon 
was  under  a  cloud  ;  but  they  carried  a  lantern,  by 
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whose  light  they  viewed  me  all  over,  soon  discovering 
the  knife  and  the  cut  rope.  I  saw  the  steward 
examine  the  knife  closely  whilst  the  Malay  knotted 
me  up  afresh,  and  more  tightly  than  ever.  Then 
the  steward,  taking  a  thick  silk  kerchief  from  around 
my  throat,  proceeded  to  effectually  gag  me.  And, 
seeing  that  I  was  not  to  be  done  to  instant  death, 
I  said  never  a  word. 

‘  Good -night,  doctor,’  remarked  the  Malay.  ‘  Person¬ 
ally  I  don’t  wish  you  any  harm  ;  but  you  ’ve  seen  too 
much.  According  to  my  calculations,  the  Ly-chee  will 
blow  up  in  about  a  couple  of  hours.  And,  anyhow, 
you’ll  make  a  better  ending  than  if  Kwa  Fung  here 
had  his  way  with  you.  Good-bye ;  ’  and  the  pair 
turned  and  went.  A  few  minutes  later  I  saw  the 
dark  sails  of  the  junk  swaying  to  the  wind  like  the 
wings  of  some  great  night-bird,  as  she  glided  past 
the  Ly-chees  stern,  leaving  me  alone  and  helpless 
with  the  dead.  Save  for  the  ripple  of  the  little 
waves  against  the  bows,  and  the  grind  of  chains 
as  the  sea  twisted  rudder  and  wheel  alternately  to 
port  and  starboard,  the  ship  was  silent.  In  vain  I 
strained  my  gaze  down  on  to  the  maindeck,  where, 
amongst  the  dark  hollows  and  crannies  of  the  cargo, 
I  knew  the  captain  and  second  mate  must  be  lying, 
dead  or  desperately  wounded.  I  could  see  nothing. 
For  a  while  I  sat  there,  swathed  in  ropes,  helpless 
as  any  mummy,  staring  over  the  moonlit  sea.  Then 
all  at  once,  as  I  caught  sight  of  a  dark  speck  far 
astern,  knowing  it  for  the  junk,  I  remembered  the 
Malay’s  last  words,  and  my  thoughts  fled  to  the 
engine-room  ;  and  in  fancy  I  saw  the  big  Scotsman 
lying  there  dead,  and  the  fires  roaring  fiercely  under 
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the  newly  filled  boilers,  fast  generating  steam  for 
whose  force  there  was  no  outlet  but  a  general  burst- 
up.  About  another  hour  and  the  explosion  would 
take  place  !  And,  whilst  the  cold  sweat  burst  from 
every  pore,  I  strained  and  heaved  at  my  bonds  until 
they  cut  deep  into  my  flesh  and  I  was  near  choking. 
Alas  !  they  never  slackened  an  inch.  Even  the  chair 
was  immovable — lashed  to  the  vessel’s  rail.  Before 
leaving,  the  pirates  had  run  up  the  trysail  and  jib ; 
and  these  filling  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  steamer 
was  drifting  rapidly  away  seaward  from  that  low, 
dark  line  under  the  moon  that  I  knew  must  be  the 
coast  between  Hong-kong  and  Swatow. 

How  long  had  the  junk  been  gone  ?  I  wondered. 
Was  my  time  nearly  up  for  saying  good-bye  to  this 
world  ?  I  must  try  and  pray.  But,  do  what  I 
might,  I  could  not  keep  my  attention  fixed.  All 
my  soul  seemed  in  my  ears ;  and  to  the  sound  of 
a  louder  creak  amongst  the  cargo,  or  a  shriller  note 
of  the  wind  in  the  rigging,  my  nerves  leapt  and 
thrilled  expectant  of  the  last  dread  moment.  Truly 
the  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me  and  the  pains 
of  hell  came  about  me,  and  yet  I  could  not,  as  I 
felt  I  ought  to  do,  make  my  peace  with  this  world 
and  prepare  my  soul  for  the  next  one.  From  where 
I  sat,  the  glass  skylight  of  the  engine-room  was  all 
aglitter  in  the  pale  sheen,  and  on  this  my  eyes 
became  fixed  with  a  dreadful  intensity,  until  at 
last  the  gleam  of  the  glass  seemed  to  burn  them  like 
an  incandescent  fire.  The  breeze  was  cold,  but  my 
clothes  were  wet  through  with  sweat,  and  I  could 
see  it  dripping  from  my  finger-tips  like  water  on  to 
the  deck.  Brave  men  are  said  to  have  waited  for 
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death  with  indifference,  fearing  nothing.  But  I 
think  that  in  most  cases  they  had  company.  And, 
believe  me,  it  is  a  very  terrible  thing  to  sit  bound, 
helpless,  dumb,  alone,  expecting  eternity  with  each 
passing  moment,  and  with  the  agony  of  a  great  fear  in 
full  possession  of  both  soul  and  body.  I  think  that 
if  I  could  have  cried  aloud,  have  cursed,  or  wept,  or 
prayed  with  an  audible  voice,  the  strain  would  have 
lightened.  But  the  gag,  although  soft  and  not  hurt¬ 
ing  much,  allowed  me  only  the  making  of  inarticulate 
groans,  as  I  panted  for  breath  and  stared  with  eyes 
that  felt  like  hot  coals,  ever  fixed  fascinated  on  the 
moonlit  glass  of  the  engine-room.  Presently  I  some¬ 
how  fell  to  thinking  of  a  favourite  collie-dog  I  had 
once  owned  at  Merryong,  who,  every  time  he  wished 
to  attract  my  attention,  used  to  beat  my  legs  with 
his  long  tail.  I  fancied  that  he  was  doing  it  now. 
With  an  absolutely  physical  wrench  I  tore  my  hot 
eyes  away  from  the  skylight  and  looked  down. 

The  breeze  had  freshened  considerably,  making 
the  Ly-cliee  tumble  about  a  bit.  I  do  not  know 
what  period  of  time  went  by  while,  the  awful 
anguish  of  expectancy  broken,  I  dreamily,  and  with 
senses  in  some  sort  numbed,  stared  back  at  the 
staring  dead  man  near  me.  But  I  remember  wishing 
I  could  speak  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  lie  quietly  and 
leave  me  alone,  wishing  too  that  I  could  move  my 
feet  out  of  his  way.  But  all  at  once  there  fell  on 
my  ears  a  sound  that  made  me  raise  my  head,  and 
sent  a  wave  of  life  and  hope  pulsing  through  every 
artery  in  my  body  in  response  to  the  regular  thump, 
thump  of  a  steamer’s  screw.  Twisting  my  head 
round,  I  saw  both  her  lights  coming  right  down  upon 
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the  Ly-ckee ,  and  distant  a  bare  mile.  As  she  ap¬ 
proached  I  could  distinctly  make  her  out  to  be  a 
long,  low,  double-funnelled  boat  going  through  the 
water  at  a  great  rate.  Suddenly  I  lost  the  green 
light.  She  was  keeping  away  !  Then  the  red  one 
disappeared.  She  was  passing.  Thump  !  thump  ! 
thump  !  hammers  beating  on  my  heart ;  and  the 
stream  of  sparks  from  her  funnels  flying  into  my 
brain.  Impotently,  as  I  realised  the  full  misery 
of  the  thing,  I  groaned  and  panted  forth  hoarse 
noises,  audible,  perhaps,  a  yard  away.  Impotently 
I  writhed  and  struggled  till  the  tautened  ropes 
reached  the  bone  on  legs  and  wrists.  But  ever 
fainter  and  fainter  came  the  thump  of  the  screw. 
And  as  despair,  utter  and  complete,  settled  once  more 
into  my  soul,  my  head  fell  on  my  breast,  and  once 
more  I  entered  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow,  from 
which  I  had  emerged  only  to  partake  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  a  new  death. 

Sitting  there,  scarcely  conscious,  and  with  my  eyes 
shut,  I  suddenly  felt  that  some  strong,  strange  light 
was  beating  on  their  lids.  Looking  up,  I  saw  that 
the  whole  ship  and  the  sea  round  about  it  were 
enveloped  in  a  bright  white  glare  that  seemed  to  dart 
into  and  rest  on  every  part  of  the  Ly-chee.  In  my 
first  surprise  I  imagined  that  this  perhaps  was  but 
a  blaze  preparatory  to  the  explosion  I  had  been  so 
long  expecting,  a  notion  as  instantly  dismissed,  as 
I  heard,  almost  alongside  now,  the  loud  thumping  of 
a  screw,  and  saw  the  steamer,  not  two  hundred  yards 
away,  playing  on  the  Ly-chee  with  her  search-light. 
Then,  as  if  thoroughly  to  bear  into  me  the  blessed 
truth,  a  voice  hailed,  ‘  Steamer,  ahoy  !  ’  But  I  could 
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give  them  no  signal.  And  during  a  few  minutes  of 
such  agonised  suspense  as  I  know  I  shall  never  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  again — God  being  too 
merciful  for  that — I  heard  the  sweetest  music  the 
world  then  held  for  me,  the  swift  cheep  through 
their  blocks  of  a  boat’s  davit-falls.  Then  it  seemed 
but  a  second  or  two  until  hearty,  wholesome  English 
faces  were  looking  into  mine,  and  ready  hands 
cutting  away  at  my  bonds  and  removing  the  gag, 
whilst  there  came  to  my  ears,  as  if  from  a  very  far 
distance  across  the  sea,  expressions  of  wonder,  execra¬ 
tion,  and  pity.  They  told  me  afterwards  that  before 
I  swooned,  as  I  did  directly  they  assisted  me  to  my 
feet,  I  muttered  the  one  word,  ‘  Boilers  !  ’ 

When  I  came  to  myself  again  it  was  sunrise,  and 
I  was  lying  on  a  mattress  spread  on  the  after  sky¬ 
light  of  H.M.  gunboat  Psyche ,  my  wrists  and  ankles 
swathed  in  bandages,  and  the  taste  of  strong  brandy 
in  my  mouth. 

‘  The  infernal  villains  !  ’  exclaimed  the  captain,  as 
to  him  and  his  officers  I  told  my  story,  brokenly, 
and  with  long  pauses,  for  I  was  weak  and  feverish. 
‘  But  if  we  have  any  luck  we  may  punish  them  yet ; 
the  wind  \s  been  against  them  all  night.  Where  ’ll 
they  be,  Mr  Courtenay  ?  ’ 

‘  Off  Tin-ko  Point,  sir,’  replied  the  first  lieutenant, 
‘  by  my  reckoning.’ 

‘  Exactly  the  place  I  had  in  my  mind,’  said  the 
captain.  ‘  We  can  fix  them  up  yet,  I  do  hope  and 
believe.  Now,’  he  went  on,  addressing  me,  f  don’t 
exert  yourself.  The  doctor  here  says  you  ’ll  be  all 
right  in  a  day  or  two.  There ’s  the  Ly-chee  just 
astern  of  us.  Her  captain  and  one  of  his  mates  we 
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found  dead,  stabbed  and  shot,  thrown  off  the  bridge, 
as  you  told  us,  amongst  the  deck-cargo.  Another 
white  man  lay  in  his  bunk  with  his  head  smashed 
to  pieces.  The  engineer  was  lying  across  one  of  his 
cylinders,  shot  through  the  heart.  As  for  the  boilers, 
well,  my  chief  tells  me  that  as  they  were  worn  to 
the  thinness  of  brown  paper,  and  liable  to  go  at  any 
minute,  it  was  simply  a  miracle  how  they  stood  the 
extra  pressure,  and  with  the  valves  wired  down  into 
the  bargain.  We  buried  all  the  dead  at  daylight. 
Then  he  gave  the  order,  ‘  Full  speed  ahead  !  ’ 

By  breakfast-time  it  fell  dead  calm,  and  our  hopes 
rose  as,  keeping  so  close  inshore  that  we  at  times 
could  almost  have  thrown  a  biscuit  on  the  rocks,  we 
flew  along  the  coast,  leaving  the  Ly-cliee  with  her 
salvage  crew  to  come  on  at  her  leisure. 

The  Psyche  was  one  of  the  new  torpedo  gunboats, 
with  engines  of  nearly  five  thousand  horse-power, 
drawing  only  ten  feet  of  water,  armed  with  quick- 
firing  guns  and  five-barrelled  Nordenfelts.  And  as 
I  looked  ahead  and  saw  the  mounds  of  white  water 
rising  from  her  bow,  and  felt  the  decks  quivering 
underneath  me,  and  knew  she  must  be  doing  a 
good  eighteen  knots,  there  filled  my  soul,  for  the 
first  time,  a  savage  longing  for  vengeance  on  the 
bloody  and  murderous  authors  of  all  my  sufferings 
throughout  that  past  but  never-to-be-forgotten 
night. 

Late  that  afternoon  a  large  junk  with  all  her 
sweeps  out  was  sighted  just  winding  a  thickly 
timbered  cape  which  they  told  me  was  Tin-ko.  If, 
indeed,  this  was  the  craft  we  were  after,  then  we 
were  undoubtedly  in  luck.  But,  of  course,  I  could 
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not  recognise  her  again.  All  hesitation,  however, 
on  that  point  was  soon  set  at  rest,  for  when  we 
rounded  Tin-ko  we  found  the  chase  had  anchored, 
and  that  a  big  boat  full  of  men  was  hurriedly 
pulling  for  the  shore.  Getting  his  glass  to  bear, 
the  captain  sang  out  to  me,  ‘  Is  there  a  half-caste 
or  Malay  amongst  the  crowd  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,’  I  replied  ;  ‘  he  was  the  assistant- engineer.’ 

‘And  a  Chinaman  with  a  scar  like  a  broad  burn 
across  his  face  ?  ’ 

‘  The  steward,’  I  said,  ‘  and,  with  the  other,  the 
ringleaders  of  the  whole  affair.  Can  you  see  the 
two  prisoners  ?  ’ 

‘No,’  said  the  captain.  ‘But  they  may  be  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. — Ready  with  the  port  Norden- 
felt,  for’ard  there,  and  tire  when  you  ’re  loaded.  I 
think  they  ’re  in  range.’ 

Rising  on  my  elbow  as  the  gun  crashed,  I  saw 
the  bullets  splashing  white  water  all  around  the 
boat,  between  which  and  ourselves  every  moment 
decreased  the  distance,  at  the  tremendous  rate  we 
were  going,  shoaling  our  depth,  too,  as  I  could  hear 
every  minute  by  the  cries  of  ‘  And  a  half-eight ! — 
quarter  less  seven  ! — six  fathoms  !  ’  that  reached  me 
from  the  chains. 

All  at  once  I  saw  the  captain  touch  the  telegraph 
and  motion  to  the  helmsman.  The  Psyche  slowed, 
then  came  round  on  her  heel,  broadside  on  almost 
to  the  boat,  which  by  now  was  close  in  to  the 
rocks.  Crash  !  crash  !  crash  !  pealed  the  whole  port 
battery ;  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  only  a 
couple  of  black  heads  were  visible,  bobbing  up  and 
down  amongst  the  wreck  of  the  boat,  smashed 
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literally  into  matchwood,  while  from  the  leadsman 
came  a  short,  quick  cry  of  c  By  the  mark,  twain  !  * 

‘  Only  just  in  the  nick  of  time,’  said  the  captain, 
walking  along  from  his  bridge  to  where  I  lay. 
4  Now,  doctor,  I  think  you  can  cry  quits.  As  for 
the  silver,  probably  that ’s  gone,  although  there  may 
be  just  a  chance  that  when  they  saw  our  smoke  they 
left  it  on  board  the  junk.  We  ’ll  see,  presently, 
when  the  boat  returns.  Yes,  of  course,  I ’m  sorry 

for  your  man  and  the  two  passengers.  But  we 

couldn’t  stop  to  discriminate,  you  know.  Another 
three  minutes  and  they  would  have  been  in  the  bush 
yonder.  Let  us  hope  that  fortune  has  been  kind, 
and  that  “  Jimmy  ”  at  least  may  be  one  of  the 

survivors.’ 

But,  strangely  enough,  the  pair  turned  out  to  be 
the  Malay  and  the  steward,  and  both  so  badly 

wounded  that  they  only  lived  a  very  short  time 
after  being  put  on  board  the  Psyche . 

Meanwhile  the  gunboat  had  steamed  alongside 
the  junk,  only  to  find  her,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  odds  and  ends  of  the  stolen  cargo,  quite 
empty.  Already  the  cutter  was  under  the  davit- 
falls  and  being  hooked  on,  when  a  shout  of  surprise 
from  the  men  in  her  caused  me  to  follow  their 
pointing  fingers  towards  the  bows  of  the  junk,  where, 
apparently  just  come  to  the  surface,  floated  a  dead 
body. 

‘  I  say,  sir,’  suddenly  exclaimed  the  first  lieutenant 
to  the  captain,  ‘  both  her  anchors  are  on  deck.  What 
can  she  be  riding  to  ?  There ’s  something  curious 
about  tli at.’ 

‘  Get  on  board,’  ordered  the  captain  to  the  young 
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sub.  in  charge  of  the  boat,  ‘and  haul  up  her  cable. 
Pick  that  body  up  as  you  go,  and  bring  it  back 
with  you/ 

After  some  trouble  the  men  hove  up  the  stout 
coir  hawser,  at  the  end  of  which  they  found  securely 
lashed  not  only  the  boxes  of  dollars,  but  two  more 
bodies — those  of  poor  Cabbagee  Jimmy  and  one  of 
the  Chinese  passengers.  Of  another  of  the  latter  also 
was  the  corpse  that  had  slipped  its  moorings  and 
risen  to  tell  us,  it  almost  seemed,  what  had  become 
of  the  money.  On  none  of  the  bodies  was  any  mark 
of  mortal  wound ;  and,  without  a  doubt,  the  three 
unfortunates  had  been  bound  alive  to  the  rope  and 
thrown  overboard,  thus  not  only  making  more  room 
in  the  boat,  but  enabling  the  steward  to  punish 
Jimmy  for  his  attempts  to  befriend  me. 

Some  years  have  gone  by  since  I  found  myself 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  looting  of  the  Ly-chee. 
But  even  now,  at  long  intervals,  I  wake  from  my 
sleep  o’  nights  with  a  start  and  a  shudder,  as,  in 
my  dreams,  bloody  memories  flit  across  by  brain. 
Nor,  somehow,  can  I  ever  bring  myself  to  sit  in 
a  lounge-chair  or  tolerate  the  sight  of  white  canvas 
shoes.  I  have  heard  people,  noting  these  peculiari¬ 
ties,  remark  that  I  am  affected.  Perhaps  you,  who 
know,  may  agree  with  me  that  there  is  some  little 
reason  for  such  affectation. 
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By  Katharine  Tynan. 


too- 


CHAPTER  I. 

UST  inside  the  dock-gates  was  the  little 
house.  When  Patrick  Donovan,  the  dock- 
watchman,  had  walked  over  the  dock-side 
one  foggy  night,  it  had  been  a  grace  of 
the  directors  to  allow  his  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  occupy  the  cottage  which  had  been 
theirs  while  he  lived.  There  was  a  pension, 
a  very  small  pension ;  but  it  sufficed,  with  the 


money  the  widow  earned  by  washing  and  mending 
the  clothes  of  some  of  Pat’s  former  comrades  in  the 
dock,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

No  one  but  Susy  Donovan  knew  how  grateful  to 
herself  the  grace  of  the  dock-directors  was.  Night 
after  night  she  put  up  her  simple  prayers  for  them, 
the  great  unapproachable  gentlemen  in  black  broad¬ 
cloth,  with  gold  chains  meandering  across  their 
capacious  chests,  who  attended  a  board-meeting  in 
a  city  office  once  a  month  or  so,  and  whose  gold  grew 
while  they  slept. 

Sometimes,  on  a  rare  visit  to  the  dock,  taking 
friends  round  perhaps,  one  of  them  would  notice  the 
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pretty  cottage,  and  pat  a  young  Donovan’s  curly  head 
benevolently  ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  one  of 
them  knew  that  it  was  the  widow  of  the  drowned 
watchman  who  inhabited  the  cottage,  or  remembered 
Patrick  Donovan  and  his  fate  at  all.  Some  one  had 
brought  the  matter  before  them  at  a  board-meeting, 
and  they  had  given  a  benevolent,  careless  assent,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

It  was  not  so  with  Susy  Donovan  and  her  children. 
What  it  meant  to  them,  or  at  least  to  Susy,  only  God 
who  heard  her  prayers  knew. 

Outside  the  dock-walls  was  the  great,  evil,  prowling 
city.  Around  the  docks  was  a  labyrinth  of  wicked 
streets,  given  over  to  such  sins  as  Susy  only  vaguely 
guessed  at.  At  night,  when  the  dock-gates  were 
shut,  beasts  of  prey  roamed  under  cover  of  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Murder  was  not  uncommon.  Screams  and 
foul  oaths  and  blows  and  evil  language  went  on  all 
night.  A  very  City  of  the  Plain  it  seemed  to  Susy  ; 
and  she  was  wont  to  wonder  at  the  clemency 
of  an  offended  God  who  did  not  purge  the  place 
with  fire. 

Within  the  walls  was  stillness,  save  for  the  lapping 
of  the  water.  All  round  stood  the  big  warehouses. 
In  the  dock -basins  loomed  here  and  there  a  ghostly 
ship,  with  only  the  light  at  the  masthead  alive. 
Nothing  stirred  in  the  darkness  excepting  a  rat  now 
and  again ;  but,  as  Susy  said,  the  rats  were  God’s 
creatures,  and  incapable  of  sin.  As  compared  with 
the  human  rats  of  the  sewers  outside,  who  would 
count  the  little  beasts  anything  but  comfortable  and 
friendly  ? 

Pat  Donovan  had  been  a  sailor  before  ever  he 
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became  a  dock- watchman,  and  it  was  an  injury  to  his 
leg  when  a  spar  came  down  in  a  storm  that  had  made 
him  take  to  a  landsman’s  life.  He  had  the  sailor’s 
simple  deftness  and  craftsmanship,  and  it  was  his 
handiwork  about  the  cottage  that  drew  the  directors’ 
benevolent  smiles  as  they  went  by. 

The  cottage  was  crusted  with  shellwork  in  many 
quaint  designs.  A  mosaic  of  stones  and  shells  made 
the  little  garden  before  the  door,  where  nothing 
tenderer  would  grow.  Sailors  coming  back  from 
foreign  travel  would  remember  Pat’s  tastes,  and  bring 
him  a  few  curiosities  in  the  shape  of  shells  or  stones 
or  a  bit  of  coral,  or  a  bird’s  egg.  All  was  grist  to 
Pat’s  mill.  He  decorated  his  cottage  with  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  bower-bird,  and  it  was  really  something 
to  be  shown  to  visitors  to  the  docks. 

Susy’s  only  dread  was  that  some  day  Pat  might 
be  forgotten,  and  the  cottage  taken  from  her.  She 
was  as  scared  of  the  world  outside  as  a  hare.  The 
thought  that  the  day  might  come  when  the  children 
would  be  obliged  to  enter  the  world  beyond  the 
dock-walls  turned  her  sick  with  fear. 

Susy  had  come  from  a  mountain-glen  straight  to 
the  docks.  Pat  had  been  for  giving  her  her  liberty 
when  he  received  the  injury  which  crippled  him ; 
but  then  for  the  first  time  Susy  had  become  the 
ardent  one,  and  pleaded  for  an  immediate  marriage. 
The  employment  at  the  docks  made  it  easy  for  them 
to  marry.  Susy  came  to  Liverpool,  making  a  terrible 
voyage  from  the  quays  of  Sligo,  and  they  were 
married  at  the  tiny  church  in  the  squalid  street  close 
to  the  dock -gates,  where  an  old  Italian  priest  officiated. 
Except  to  attend  the  church  and  do  a  little  hasty 
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marketing,  Susy  had  never  left  the  docks  since  that 
hour. 

She  was  a  pretty  little  woman,  big-eyed  and 
brown-skinned,  and  might  have  had  her  choice  of 
a  husband  since  Pat’s  death  if  she  would  but  have 
looked  at  the  men  in  anything  but  a  scared  way 
when  they  began  to  pay  her  attentions  at  all  lover¬ 
like.  Those  attentions  would  be  the  end  of  the 
grateful  friendliness  which  Susy  had  for  every  one 
who  was  kind  to  her  or  the  children. 

A  more  worldly-wise  woman  than  Susy  might 
have  thought  of  the  advisability  of  giving  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  stronger  pair  of  arms  to  work  for  them 
than  her  own  ;  but  to  Sus}^  the  thought  of  breaking 
that  little  sacred  circle  of  herself  and  the  children, 
with  Pat’s  empty  place  ever  a  visible  presence,  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  stranger,  would  have  been  profanation 
inconceivable. 

As  it  was,  they  made  just  enough  to  live  on.  The 
three  children  in  the  cool  docks  opening  on  the  river 
throve  as  though  they  were  among  those  mountain- 
glens  to  which  Susy  looked  back  as  to  Paradise. 
They  were  round-limbed,  strong,  healthy  babies,  the 
pure  peasant-blood  showing  in  their  clear  skin  and 
rosy  cheeks,  the  clean  and  innocent  life  within  the 
dock-walls  leaving  their  eyes  without  a  stain  except 
the  blue  of  heaven  as  it  is  seen  in  limpid  water. 

As  for  the  future  :  well,  sure,  the  children  were 
coming  on  finely.  There  was  little  Pat,  nine  years 
old,  and  already  employed  about  the  docks  on  jobs 
that  befitted  his  years.  Presently  Susy  would  have 
to  send  him  to  school.  She  had  no  hope  to  escape 
that ;  but  by  taking  him  to  and  from  the  school 
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herself  he  would  escape  the  perils  of  the  streets.  He 
would  be  no  dunce  among  his  fellows,  either,  for 
Susy  had  taught  him  what  of  scholarship  she  herself 
possessed,  and  he  could  read  the  Prayer-book  finely, 
and  pick  bits  of  news  for  his  mother  out  of  the  Irish 
newspaper  which  Susy  found  the  penny  to  purchase 
at  the  church-door  on  Sundays. 

We  have  all  our  dreams  and  our  visions,  and  Susy 
had  hers — as  unattainable  they  seemed  as  anything 
could  well  be.  There  was  a  certain  very  great  man, 
one  John  Adair,  who  was  to  Susy  and  her  brood  so 
remote  and  magnificent — oh,  much  more  remote  and 
magnificent  than  anybody  seems  to  us  sophisticated 
folk  ! — and  yet  his  name  was  a  household  word  in 
the  little  cottage  within  the  dock-walls.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  dock  company,  and  a  living  entity 
to  Susy  and  her  children,  whereas  the  other  directors 
were  something  abstract  and  not  realisable. 

Half-a-dozen  links  had  bound  the  great  Mr  Adair 
to  those  humble  lives,  although  the  gentleman  him¬ 
self  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  it.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  great  English  guild  which  owned  half 
an  Irish  countryside.  He  had  not  thought  much  of 
his  responsibilities  in  the  matter.  Corporations  are 
naturally  inhuman.  The  Irish  tenants  of  the  great 
city  company  were  troublesome  folk,  for  ever  com¬ 
plaining  of  bad  seasons  and  the  failure  of  crops ; 
for  ever  unreasonably  demanding  reductions  of  rent. 
Once,  when  Mr  Adair  had  had  leisure  to  visit  the 
wild  country  from  which  he  drew  a  negligible  amount 
of  his  income,  lie  had  brought  away  an  impression  of 
beautiful  solitudes,  air  more  inspiriting  than  the  finest 
champagne,  purple  mountains,  boglands  bronze  and 
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pu-rple,  black  mountain  lakes,  and  here  and  there  a 
white  cottage  perched  amid  the  boulders. 

A  clean,  honest,  industrious  folk  those  tenants  of 
the  city  company ;  and  John  Adair  had  experienced 
no  such  awakening  of  the  conscience  as  he  might 
have  done  if  poverty  had  worn  a  less  winning  aspect. 
He  had  admired  everything  he  saw,  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  straight,  dignified  peasants,  and  had  even 
been  vaguely  proud  and  pleased  to  find  his  own 
remote  family  connection  with  the  countryside  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  beautiful  gorge  which  was  called 
Glen  Adair.  Then  he  had  promptly  forgotten  all 
about  it.  His  interests  were  so  inextricably  wound 
up  with  the  country  his  fathers  had  adopted  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  little  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  * 
veins,  or  remembered  it  only  when  it  was  brought 
to  his  mind  by  such  an  accident  as  Pat  Donovan, 
when  he  required  employment  at  the  docks,  applying 
to  the  chairman  as  to  a  countryman  of  his  own. 

Again  he  had  been  reminded  when  poor  Pat  had 
walked  over  the  side  of  the  docks,  and  the  matter 
of  allowing  his  widow  and  children  the  use  of  the 
house  had  been  mentioned  at  a  board-meeting.  It 
was  Mr  Adair’s  fiat  that  had  settled  the  matter  so 
far  as  his  fellow -directors  were  concerned  ;  but  the 
momentary  kindliness  of  feeling  which  had  prompted 
his  intervention  had  not  stayed  long  enough  to  make 
any  impression  on  a  memory  crowded  with  more 
important  things. 

Not  so  with  Susy  Donovan.  She  had  heard  of 
that  merciful  word  of  the  chairman,  careless  as  the 
kind  word  one  throws  to  a  dog,  and  had  repaid  it  by 
an  intense  gratitude  and  many  prayers.  She  had 
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taught  her  children  to  pray  for  John  Adair  as  the 
foremost  of  their  benefactors ;  and  where  all  the  dock- 
directors  were  remembered,  his  name  had  a  significance 
and  a  prominence  all  its  own.  On  that  little  drop 
of  Irish  blood  wandering  among  many  English  in 
John  Adair’s  veins,  his  countrywoman  had  built  up 
a  fabric  which  would  have  amazed  the  rich  man  if 
he  could  have  known  it.  Not  only  was  his  careless 
kindness  to  the  Donovans  ascribed  to  him  as  some¬ 
thing  deliberate  ;  but  he  was  the  corner-stone  in  that 
dream-city  of  Susy’s,  rosily  magnificent  as  the  New 
Jerusalem  heaped  of  the  stormy  sunset  clouds  in  her 
native  country. 

Little  Pat  was  growing  very  knowing  by  this 
time,  and  was  a  sharer  in  all  his  mother’s  thoughts, 
or  in  nearly  all  of  them.  After  the  prayers  had 
been  said  and  the  children  tucked  in  bed,  Pat  and 
his  mother,  sitting  over  the  embers,  were  free  to 
build  their  ‘  castles  in  Spain.’  Pat  was  an  imagina¬ 
tive  child,  and  liked  to  evoke  many  situations  in 
which  he  should  render  some  enormous  service  to 
the  great  man,  such  as  extinguishing  a  fire  in  the 
docks,  or  saving  him  from  being  ‘  drownded  ’  or 
murdered,  or  arresting  the  flight  of  his  carriage - 
horses,  or  something  else  equally  probable. 

‘  Then  in  coorse,’  the  little  castle-builder  would  go 
on,  ‘  he ’d  say  to  me,  “  An’  what  raycompince  would 
ye  be  afther  axin’,  Pat  Donovan,  for  the  noble  deed 
ye  have  performed  ?  ”  An’  I ’d  up  an’  say  to  him, 
“  Mr  Adair,  sir,  ye  ’re  kindly  welcome.  More  nor  that 
we  owe  you,  sir ;  but  if  I  might  make  so  bowld  to 
ax  it,  send  me  mother  an’  me  an’  the  childher  back 
to  Glen  Adair,  an’  give  us  a  bit  o’  land  an’  a  cottage.” 
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An’  thin  be  sure  he ’d  say,  “  Pat  Donovan,  me  boy, 
right  you  are.  Tis  little  enough  for  savin’  me  from 
the  ass — assin’s  knife,”  or  whatever  it  might  be.’ 

Pat,  you  see,  had  profited  by  the  somewhat  lurid 
serial  literature  of  his  weekly  paper. 

Then  Susy  would  smile  and  sigh  as  she  answered 
him :  ‘  Sure,  it  would  be  grand ;  only,  my  little 

boy ’s  too  little  to  be  doin’  them  fine  things.’ 

‘  It  might  be  yerself,’  Pat  would  say,  inventing 
further  ;  ‘  it  might  be  gettin’  hurt  in  the  docks  he  ’d 
be,  somethin’  slippin’  on  his  leg  most  likely,  an’  he 
havin’  to  be  carried  in  to  you  to  be  minded,  an’  you 
givin’  him  the  fine  nursin’  that  the  doctor  ’ud  say, 
“  Mr  Adair,  sir,  ’tis  owin’  your  life  you  are  to  the 
fine  tratement  you  ’ve  had  from  the  woman  there.”  ’ 

‘  Sure,  I ’d  like  to  be  doin’  it  for  him,  Pat,  without 
raycompince,’  Susy  would  say. 

Then  Pat,  who  considered  himself  already  quite 
a  man  of  the  world,  would  assure  his  mother  that  a 
little  benefaction  like  that  would  be  ‘  no  more  nor 
a  flaybite  ’  to  one  of  Mr  Adair’s  position,  and  that 
it  would  be  ‘  an  aise  to  his  mind  ’  to  grant  it. 

Then  Susy  would  go  off  at  Pat’s  request  into  a 
detailed  description  of  Glen  Adair,  though  Pat  knew 
every  word  of  it  by  heart,  and  had  only  to  look  into 
the  embers  or  to  shut  his  eyes  in  order  to  see  it  all. 

There  never  was  anything  more  beautiful  in  Fairy¬ 
land  than  that  glen,  deep  in  the  mountain-side,  lined 
with  silver  birches  and  alive  with  thrushes,  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  streams  chattering  and  singing  down  its 
sides  till  they  emptied  themselves  into  a  little  river, 
golden-brown,  clear  as  amber,  stealing  round  mossy 
boulders,  foaming  to  a  waterfall  on  the  least  provoca- 
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tion,  revealing  here  and  there  amid  the  flecks  of  foam 
a  silver  An  going  down-stream.  The  singing  of 
thrushes  and  the  singing  of  streams  in  the  air  all  day, 
and  nothing  more  hurtful  to  soul  or  body  than  the 
blackfaced  mountain  sheep  with  their  frisking  lambs. 
The  few  habitations,  white,  among  the  birches.  Far 
below  in  the  little  town  to  which  the  glen  made  a 
precipitous  descent,  the  tiny  church,  whose  ‘  Angelus ' 
bell  reminded  the  glen-dwellers  of  God  three  times 
daily  ;  as  though  they  needed  such  reminder  ! 

After  all,  when  fortune  sent  Mr  Adair  their  way, 
neither  Susy  nor  Pat  was  there  to  render  him  such 
service  as  there  was  to  be  rendered.  Terry,  a  freckled, 
red-headed,  preternaturally  clever  child,  was  the  chosen 
instrument.  If  Terry  had  had  any  idea  that  the 
shabby,  moody-faced  gentleman  who  was  making  his 
way  to  the  dock-gates  through  a  thunderstorm  was 
the  great  Mr  Adair,  he  had  never  dared  to  speak  to 
him.  As  it  was,  there  was  nothing  in  the  gentleman’s 
appearance  to  daunt  Terry,  who  pulled  a  red  forelock 
and  invited  him  to  shelter  from  the  storm. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr  Adair’s  carriage-and-pair 
were  just  outside  the  dock-gates ;  but,  instead  of 
hastening  on  to  them,  he  pulled  up  short,  looked  at 
Terry  as  though  he  had  suddenly  been  awakened 
from  a  dream,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
with  him. 

‘  Sure,  nothin’  at  all,’  said  Terry,  ‘  barrin’  you ’d 
like  a  sate  be  the  fire  till  the  storm  goes  over.’ 

Mr  Adair  looked  up  at  the  sky,  then  back  at  Terry, 
then  irresolutely  at  the  little  house  at  the  far  end  of 
the  quaintly  patterned  path. 

‘  I  hadn’t  noticed  it  was  thundering,’  he  said  ;  then 
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he  looked  back  at  the  great  clock  over  the  biggest 
of  the  warehouses,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had 
a  few  minutes  to  spare.  Something  hungry  was  in 
the  expression  of  his  eyes  as  he  looked  back  again  at 
Terry’s  sharp,  ruddy  face. 

4  Sure,  you  mustn’t  have  had  your  wits  about  you 
at  all,  at  all,’  said  Terry.  4  Glory  be  to  goodness, 
there ’s  a  flash  !  Come  in  and  don’t  be  keepin’  me 
houldin’  the  gate  open.’ 

Mr  Adair,  without  another  word,  preceded  the 
queer  child  to  the  cottage,  the  door  of  which,  under 
its  grotto-like  porch,  stood  invitingly  open. 


bright  little  fire  burned.  A 


CHAPTER  II. 
yf|ITHIN,  a 

child  sat  in  a  basket- chair  placidly  nurs¬ 
ing  a  ragged  doll.  Her  cheeks  were  a 
hard,  bright  red,  like  apples  that  have 
been  polished  on  the  rosy  side,  and  her 
motherly  arms  were  as  fat  as  arms  could  well 
be.  Equally  well-conditioned  were  the  pair  of 
legs  under  the  short  frock.  The  visitor  looked  at 
her  with  the  same  thoughtful,  wistful  gaze  with  which 
he  had  looked  at  Terry,  and  a  smile  like  winter  sun¬ 
shine  broke  over  his  dark,  harassed  face.  The  child 
was  so  quaintly  serious  that  one  had  to  smile,  no 
matter  how  sad  one’s  thoughts  might  be. 

Terry  had  shut  the  door  upon  the  storm,  and  now 
handed  Mr  Adair  a  chair,  wiping  it  ostentatiously 
before  doing  so,  as  he  had  seen  his  mother  do  when- 
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ever  they  had  had  a  distinguished  visitor,  such  as  a 
priest  or  a  doctor. 

Mr  Adair  took  the  chair  and  looked  with  sudden 
interest  around  the  little  room,  which  was  half¬ 
parlour,  half-kitchen.  Some  pots  of  musk  and  of 
scarlet  geraniums  were  side  by  side  behind  the  white 
curtains  of  the  window.  The  dresser  was  gay  with 
crockery.  On  the  walls  brightly  coloured  pictures 
of  saints  alternated  with  Irish  patriots  in  the  most 
brilliant  clothing.  A  little  garish  altar,  with  artificial 
flowers  in  cheap  vases  and  candles  half -burnt  through, 
stood  in  a  corner.  Mr  Adair  remembered  to  have 
seen  such  things  in  those  tiny  whitewashed  cottages 
in  Glen  Adair  long  ago. 

Terry  had,  while  the  gentleman  was  making  his 
observations,  taken  his  seat  on  a  portion  of  the  other 
child’s  stool.  Mr  Adair’s  gaze  finally  rested  upon 
the  couple ;  and,  even  while  he  smiled,  a  curious 
spasm  as  of  pain  crossed  his  face. 

‘  What  does  your  mother  feed  you  on,  boy  ?  ’  he 
asked  abruptly. 

‘  Stirabout,  sir,  mostly,  an’  we  do  have  potatoes, 
an’  sometimes,  but  not  often,  a  bit  o’  mate.’ 

‘  Ah,  stirabout — porridge,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?  ’ 

‘  They  do  call  it  that  here,  sir.  Me  mother  says 
they  don’t  rightly  know  how  to  make  it,  not  as  they 
do  at  home.’ 

‘  At  home  ?  ’  . 

‘  In  Glen  Adair,  sir,  in  th’  ould  counthry.  If  ye 
wor’  thinkin’  o’  tryin’  it,  I ’d  advise  ye  to  be  atin’ 
it  wid  salt,  not  wid  them  unnat’ral  conthrivances  o’ 
sugar  an’  traycle.’ 

‘  I  shall  remember,’  said  Mr  Adair  seriously.  *  So 
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you  come  from  Glen  Adair  in  Ireland.  Your  name 

is — is  ’ - -  He  searched  in  his  memory  for  a  name 

which  had  slipped  out  of  it  long  ago. 

‘  Terry  Donovan,  sir ;  an’  this  is  me  sister  Nora,* 
replied  Terry,  with  another  pull  at  the  ruddy  fore¬ 
lock. 

‘  Donovan  !  Yes,  I  remember  now.  So  your 
mother  feeds  you  on — on — stirabout.  Is  that  what 
gives  you  your  rosy  cheeks,  do  you  suppose,  and 
makes  your  sister’s  legs  so  fat  ?  ’ 

‘  Maybe,  sir.  It ’s  very  wholesome  atin’.  Me 
mother  does  be  sayin’  that  we ’d  be  a  dale  better 
at  home  in  Glen  Adair.’ 

‘  What  does  the  woman  want  ?  ’  asked  the  visitor, 
with  a  curious  impatience.  ‘  Aren’t  her  children 
strong  enough  ?  ’ 

‘  Finely,  thank  you,  sir,’  replied  Terry  politely. 
‘  ’Tis  the  air  she  does  be  talkin’  about,  an’  the  fields, 
an’  the  mountain  lambs,  the  crathurs,  an’  the  bits  o’ 
rivers,  an’  the  trees.  I  never  seen  a  field  meself,  nor 
lambs,  nor  a  tree  ;  but  I  do  be  dramin’  about  them 
sometimes.’ 

‘  Ah,  well  !  you  don’t  seem  to  miss  them.  You  ’re 
a  fine,  strong  boy.’ 

‘  I  get  me  health  very  well.  ’Tis  very  healthy 
here,  though  there  do  be  fogs.  I  hope  ye  get  yours 
well,  sir.’ 

The  anxiety  in  Terry’s  face  as  he  expressed  this 
hope  made  Mr  Adair  smile  again. 

*  I  am  very  well,  thank  you,  my  boy,’  he  said.  ‘  I 
was  only  thinking  of — of — some  one  who  wasn’t. 
What ’s  that  for  ?  ’  indicating  the  floating  light  in  a 
little  red  lamp  on  the  altar.  He  had  a  vague  memory 
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of  having  seen  such  things  somewhere  in  his  travels 
abroad. 

‘  That ’s  where  we  do  be  sayin’  our  prayers,’  said 
Terry,  rather  scandalised  at  such  ignorance. 

‘  What  do  you  pray  for  ?  ’ 

‘  Och,  a  dale  o’  things.’  Terry  cast  about  in  his 
mind  for  something  he  might  reveal  to  this  possibly 
misunderstanding  stranger.  ‘  We  do  pray  nearly 
every  night  that ’s  in  it  that  we  might  be  goin’  back 
some  day. — Don’t  we,  Noreen  ?  ’  to  the  taciturn  child. 

‘  Back  where,  boy  ?  ’ 

‘To  Glen  Adair,  sir.’ 

‘  I  suppose  you  would  be  happier.  You  could 
hardly  be  healthier.  How  could  you  get  back 

there  ?  ’ 

Terry  forgot  to  be  discreet,  the  topic  was  so 
absorbing. 

‘  I  do  be  lyin’  awake  o’  nights  listenin’  to  Pat  an’ 
me  mother  talkin’  over  the  fire.  Pat — that ’s  me 
brother,  sir ;  he ’s  workin’  in  the  docks  an’  earnin’ 
fine  wages  for  a  boy  o’  his  size — does  be  thinkin’ 
that  if  we  could  do  somethin’  great  for  Mr  Adair 

he ’d  never  grudge  us  a  bit  o’  a  place  over 

yonder  in  the  glen,  an’  ’ud  maybe  be  sendin’  us 

back  on  a  ship.’ 

Mr  Adair  looked  sharply  into  the  speaker’s  bright 
eyes.  They  were  limpid  as  mountain  pools,  and  the 
face,  for  all  its  shrewdness,  was  innocence  itself.  He 
put  away  the  half-formed  suspicion  before  it  had 
taken  more  definite  shape. 

‘  What  do  you  know  of  Mr  Adair  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  He ’s  the  great  gentleman  at  the  head  o’  the 
docks,  sir.  Bowlin’  in  goold  he  is,  I ’ve  heard  tell, 
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an’  the  kind  heart  wid  it.’  Terry  was  quoting  from 
his  mother.  4  He  stood  me  poor  father’s  friend,  sir, 
an’  only  for  him  we ’d  be  in  the  streets  beyant  there 
now.  The  mother ’s  terrible  afeard  o’  the  streets. 
I  ’d  often  like  to  be  tra veilin’  that  way  meself,  just 
to  be  seein’  what  she ’s  afeard  o’.  She  says  she ’d 
rather  we ’d  be  drownded  in  the  docks,  too,  thin 
be  on  the  same  streets.  I  wonder  what  they  can  be 
like  at  all,  at  all.’ 

4  Not  as  good  as  Glen  Adair  ’ — looking  at  the 
sharp,  curious  little  face.  ‘  Better  keep  away  from 
them.  So  you  think  this  Mr  Adair  of  yours  a  very 
kind  person — do  you  ?  ’ 

‘  I ’m  after  tellin’  you,’  said  Terry,  slightly  offended 
at  what  might  be  the  stranger’s  incredulity,  ‘  he ’s 
the  kindest  man  walkin’  this  earth,  an’  the  greatest, 
maybe.  I  ought  to  know,  for  we  do  be  askin’  God 
to  reward  him  every  night  that ’s  in  it.’ 

‘  Ah,  you  do  that  ?  ’ 

‘D’  ye  see  that  altar  there  ?  An’  the  candles  ? 
We  do  light  them  at  night  when  we  do  be  sayin’  our 
prayers.  The  one  in  the  middle  is  for  him.  But 
sure  I  do  be  sayin’  to  meself  whin  I  hear  me  mother 
an’  Pat  talkin’  that  ’tis  little  the  likes  o’  us  could 
be  doin’  for  the  likes  o’  him,  in  this  world  anyway. 
He ’d  have  all  he  wanted — wouldn’t  he,  sir  ?  ’ 

‘I’d  go  on  praying  for  him  all  the  same,’  said  Mr 
Adair.  ‘  There  are  a  great  many  things  a  man  like 
him  might  want  that  a  little  boy  like  you  would  know 
nothing  of.’ 

‘  Maybe,’  said  Terry  reluctantly.  ‘  Me  mother  does 
be  sayin’  that  I ’m  too  ’cute  for  me  age  ;  that  I ’d  buy 
an’  sell  Pat — an’  Pat  is  nine.’ 
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‘  Ah,  well,  yon  are  a  clever  boy ;  but  still  you 
don’t  know  everything.’ 

John  Adair  was  silent  for  a  minute.  Then  a 
somewhat  shamefaced  expression  came  over  his  sad, 
stern,  masterly  face  ;  and  as  he  leant  forward  a  little, 
Terry  thought  that  he  looked  more  cheerful.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  sudden  accession  of  colour  came  to 
his  pallid  cheeks  and  he  smiled. 

‘  If  I  were  you,  my  lad,’  he  said,  ‘I’d  go  on 
praying  for  Mr  Adair.  A  very  busy  man  like  that 
has  often  forgotten  how  to  pray  for  himself.  Besides, 
I  know  something  about  this  Mr  Adair  of  yours.  He 
has  a  little  boy  about  your  age  who  is  never  well. 
His  father  gives  him  everything.  His  nurseries  are 
as  big  as  one  of  these  docks.  He  has  soft  carpets  to 
walk  on,  and  flowers  in  the  winter,  and  great  fires, 
and  nurses  to  wait  on  him,  and  doctors  to  do  all  they 
can  for  him.  He  has  toys  and  books  by  the  hundred ; 
but  he  doesn’t  care  for  any  of  them.  His  father 
would  give  him  the  heart  out  of  his  breast ;  but  it  is 
all  the  same.  This  little  boy  is  never  well ;  perhaps 
he  never  will  be.’ 

The  sudden  passion  of  the  speech  died  off  abruptly; 
and  Terry  gazed  in  wondering  sympathy  at  the 
working  face. 

‘  That ’s  a  bad  hearin’,’  he  said.  ‘  But  sure  God 
can  make  him  strong  if  the  doctors  can’t.  I  ’ll  be 
sayin’  a  word  to  me  mother,  an’  we  ’ll  put  him  in 
our  prayers.  I ’m  obleeged  to  you  for  tellin’  me,  sir.’ 

‘Not  at  all,  my  boy,’  said  the  visitor,  more  com¬ 
posedly.  ‘  It  will  be  kind  to  the  little  boy,  and  to 
his  father,  to  pray  for  him.  It  can’t  do  any  harm 
anyway.’ 
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The  last  sentence  was  addressed  to  himself,  not  at 
all  to  Terry.  He  was  half-ashamed  of  himself  for 
the  comfort  the  child’s  simple  talk  had  given  him. 
He  was  a  reticent  man,  and  alone  had  borne  the 
sword  in  his  heart  of  his  only  child’s  delicacy.  He 
had  never  imagined  it  would  be  a  relief  to  speak  of 
it.  Indeed,  to  a  grown-up  person  it  would  have  been 
impossible ;  but  with  Terry  it  was  another  matter. 
And  those  prayers  now !  John  Adair  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  rigid  Low  Church  atmosphere.  The 
gentle  soul  who  had  borne  him  would  have  looked 
on  such  intercession  as  that  of  heathendom.  Lighting 
candles,  too  :  what  abhorred  mummery  it  would  have 
been  in  her  eyes  !  And  indeed  to  her  son,  who  had 
strayed  so  far  from  the  narrow  faith  learnt  at  her 
knee,  it  was  a  foolish  thing.  Withal,  it  comforted 
him  ;  and  he  had  a  humble  feeling  that  his  careless 
kindness  had  been  disproportionately  rewarded.  Per¬ 
haps  he  had  come  to  the  extremity  of  snatching  at 
straws  for  comfort,  he  had  suffered  so  bitterly  and  so 
long  in  his  love  for  his  delicate  little  son.  His  lips 
moved  as  though  he  talked  to  himself.  The  storm 
was  over  now ;  but  he  had  forgotten  the  storm. 

Terry  sat  watching  him  with  bright,  eager  eyes 
till  he  should  remember,  the  boy  being  too  well- 
mannered  to  break  in  on  so  evident  an  absorption, 
though  clearly  he  had  something  to  say. 

At  last  the  visitor’s  thoughts  came  back  to  the 
boy,  and  his  eyes  noted  the  words  on  Terry’s  lips 
ready  for  flight. 

‘  Well  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  Why  doesn’t  he — Mr  Adair,  sir — I ’d  be  spakin’ 
to  him  about  it  if  I  was  you — send  the  little  boy 
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that ’s  sick  to  Glen  Adair  ?  The  mother  says  it  ’ud 
bring  the  dead  to  life,  the  air  of  it  is  so  strong 
an’  revivin’.  Let  alone  about  them  nurseries,  sir. 
’Twould  be  terrible  lonesome  for  a  little  boy,  all  be 
hisself.  ’Tis  often  I  wouldn’t  be  lookin’  at  me  own 
bit  an’  sup  if  I  hadn’t  the  company  of  Nora  here 
to  it.’ 

A  vision  came  before  John  Adair’s  eyes  of  the 
aching  loneliness  and  weariness  of  the  little  figure 
and  the  peaked  little  face  in  those  magnificent 
nurseries ;  and  for  a  second  his  eyes  were  blurred. 
Then  he  heard  again  what  Terry  was  pouring  out 
rapidly. 

‘  An’  for  toys,  sir — would  he  care  to  be  playin’  wid 
them  all  his  lone  ?  He  must  be  terrible  tired  o’  them 
nurses  an’  doctors,  sir.  Little  childher,  sir,  do  think 
a  dale  o’  bein’  wid  other  little  childher.’ 

John  Adair’s  eyes  dilated,  and  his  lips  began  to 
move.  ‘  “  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,” 
dear  God  ! — “  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck¬ 
lings.”  ’  It  was  wrung  from  his  heart  like  the  cry 
of  one  who  sees  a  blinding  light.  He  had  not  re¬ 
membered  the  God  of  his  fathers  for  many  years, 
or  had  remembered  Him  only  as  a  vague  Power  to 
rail  upon  because  his  Leonard  had  not  been  as  other 
children. 

As  he  stood  up  to  go  he  almost  staggered  with  the 
new  hope  that  had  broken  upon  him. 

‘  I  will  come  again,  my  child,’  he  said  very  gently 
to  Terry ;  ‘  and  I  thank  you  much  for  the  shelter 
you  have  given  me.’ 

‘You’re  kindly  welcome,  sir,’  said  Terry  politely, 
preceding  him  to  the  door,  and  down  the  little  path 
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to  open  the  gate  for  him.  He  was  too  far  away  to 
see  the  great  dock-gates  roll  open  before  the  shabby 
gentleman,  and  the  carriage  with  the  champing 
horses  into  which  he  climbed  absently. 

Terry,  needless  to  say,  retailed  the  visitor’s  talk 
in  his  mother’s  ear  that  evening ;  and  Susy  sent 
up  a  pious  thanksgiving  because  she  had  never  a 
moment’s  anxiety  about  her  fine  healthy  children, 
and  also  a  prayer  for  the  sick  child  of  the  stranger. 

She  was  a  little  disturbed  at  hearing  how  much 
of  their  own  aspirations  Terry  had  imparted  to  the 
visitor,  lest  Terry  should  be  considered  ‘  a  terrible 
bowld  little  boy  ’  for  making  so  free  with  the  names 
of  great  people. 

However,  these  misgivings  were  forgotten  in  the 
great  event  that  came  to  pass,  for  not  ten  days  later 
Susy  received  a  visit  from  Mr  Adair’s  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  who,  with  more  important  things  to  do  at  the 
docks,  had  the  arrangement  of  the  transference  of 
Pat  Donovan’s  little  family  to  Glen  Adair. 

So  were  the  wildest  fairy  tales  come  true ;  and  on 
a  day  when  winter  was  just  giving  way  to  spring  the 
little  family  left  the  docks  where  they  had  been  so 
long  sheltered,  and  took  that  journey  to  the  isle  of 
their  dreams  which  after  two  or  three  days  brought 
them  to  Glen  Adair. 

Terry  had  by  this  time  been  promoted  to  a  place 
in  the  family  council,  which  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Terry’s  visitor  that  propitious  afternoon 
was  some  confidential  clerk  or  other  who  had  the  ear 
of  the  Donovans’  great  man,  for  Mr  Adair  himself 
never  showed  in  the  matter  at  all. 

So  Susy  became  a  working  woman  in  Glen  Adair, 
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with  one  of  those  spotless  cottages  for  her  very  own, 
and  a  bit  of  land  which  Pat  would  farm  presently, 
and  a  couple  of  black  mountain  cows,  and  a  little 
flock  of  sheep,  and  a  goat  or  two.  She  had  entered 
into  all  this  as  one  might  into  Fairyland,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  she  could  grow  used  to  it  and  give 
up  dreaming  that  she  was  back  in  the  docks,  with 
those  terrible  streets  waiting  outside  the  dock-gates 
for  the  children. 

April  came,  and  there  were  signs  of  unwonted 
busyness  not  only  among  the  birds  and  the  streams 
and  the  silver  larches,  but  about  the  shooting-lodge 
at  the  head  of  the  glen,  which  was  the  landlords’  if 
they  chose  to  use  it,  though  no  one  had  known  them 
to  choose  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
and  that  was  Paddy  Farrelly,  who  was  a  hundred 
and  nine,  God  bless  us  ! 

The  place  was  being  cleaned  up,  and  repapered, 
and  smartened  in  every  way,  as  Susy,  across  the 
valley,  could  see  for  herself,  and  the  children  for 
themselves ;  and  then  new  furniture  was  put  in,  and 
three  or  four  servants  came,  and  the  long-cold  chim¬ 
neys  began  to  smoke,  which  was  all  sufficiently 
wonderful,  seeing  how  remote  Glen  Adair  was  from 
the  world,  and  how  one  reached  it  amid  the  encircling 
hills  much  as  a  fly  travels  up  a  wall. 

Then  one  morning  there  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
Susy’s  cottage  a  tall,  stooping,  dusty-looking  gentle¬ 
man,  who  led  a  little  boy  by  the  hand  ;  and  the  child 
was  pale,  as  though  with  much  suffering,  and  wore  a 
warm  coat  although  the  day  was  so  soft. 

‘  I  want  to  see  Terry,’  said  the  visitor. 

Then  Terry  came  forward,  pulling  a  red  curl  just 
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as  he  had  done  that  day  at  the  docks,  and  he  stared 
at  the  gentleman  and  then  at  the  little  boy,  who 
stared  back  at  him  with  a  curious,  gentle  interest. 

‘  Well,  Terry/  said  the  gentleman,  ‘  and  do  you 
think  Glen  Adair  as  fine  a  place  as  you  used  to  ?  ’ 

4  Thank  you  kindly,  yes,  sir/  said  Terry  ;  ‘  and  the 
mother  here  ’ — pulling  at  Susy’s  skirt — ‘  is  obleeged 
to  you  for  sayin’  the  kind  word  to  Mr  Adair  that 
brought  us  back.’ 

‘  I  am  Mr  Adair,’  said  the  visitor,  taking  the  chair 
Susy  had  given  him,  and  drawing  his  tired  little  boy 
between  his  knees. 

Well,  the  end,  or  rather  the  happy  beginning,  of 
it  was,  that  the  sick  child  began  to  grow  well  in  the 
life-giving  air  and  amid  the  simple  surroundings,  and, 
having  taken  a  whimsical  fancy  to  Susy  and  the  little 
Donovans,  was  allowed  to  come  and  go  pretty  much 
as  he  would.  In  fact,  before  the  summer  was  over 
the  young  hospital -nurse  who  had  come  in  charge 
of  the  child  was  permitted  to  return,  and  this  was 
hastened  by  Mr  Adair  coming  into  Susy’s  cottage  one 
day  and  finding  Leonard,  who  had  a  headache,  rest¬ 
ing  his  head  on  Susy’s  breast.  Unobserved,  he 
listened  a  moment  or  two  to  the  young  peasant 
woman’s  crooning  to  the  child. 

‘  I  understand  now,’  he  said  to  himself,  *  what  their 
system  of  fosterage  meant.’ 

So  Susy,  who  could  refuse  Mr  Adair  nothing,  was 
presently  put  in  charge  of  his  child  in  the  shooting- 
lodge  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  and  Pat,  who  was  so 
sensible,  took  charge  of  Terry  and  Nora  till  such 
time  as  Master  Leonard  should  need  his  nurse  no 
longer.  Nor  was  it  a  very  painful  separation,  for 
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the  children  were  much  together,  the  little  sensitive 
heir  of  the  rich  man  having  developed  for  Terry  such 
an  affection  as  foster-brothers  had  for  each  other  in 
the  old  days,  and  the  affection  was  fully  returned  ; 
and  as  for  Susy,  she  could  scarcely  tell  after  a  time 
if  she  loved  her  own  children  or  the  foster-child  best. 

So  in  time  Leonard  grew  quite  strong  enough  for 
the  very  easy  battle  which  life  promised  to  be  to 
him. 

Terry  had  two  unspoken  regrets,  however.  One 
was  that  his  visitor  had  not  turned  out  to  be  a  super¬ 
natural  person,  a  belief  he  had  cherished  in  his  heart 
of  hearts.  It  had  been  St  Patrick  for  choice.  Of 
course  Mr  Adair  was  nearly  as  good  ;  but  Terry  didn’t 
like  giving  up  St  Patrick  ;  and  sure  the  world  knew 
how  many  a  kind  turn  the  saint  had  done.  The 
other  was  that  he  would  never,  after  all,  see  those 
streets  of  which  his  mother  had  had  such  a  mortal 
terror.  Terry  wanted  so  much  to  know  what  it  was 
that  could  make  his  mother  so  ‘afeard.’ 
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STOFFEES  REVENGE. 

By  H.  A.  Bryden. 

TOFFEL  the  Hottentot  had  just  been  tied 
up  by  his  master,  Andries  Bartness,  a 
Boer  farming  some  way  below  the  great 
Augrabies  Falls  on  the  Orange  Biver,  and 
was  about  to  receive  condign  punishment. 
Stoffel  was  a  herdsman,  and,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  one  of  his  master’s  goats  was  missing 
that  evening.  The  huge,  burly  Boer  had  counted  in 
his  flock  as  they  filed  into  the  thorn  kraal,  and  the 
tale  was  one  short.  Stoffel  could  not  account  for  the 
animal.  All  the  long,  hot  day  he  had  been  herding 
the  goats  in  some  wild,  sequestered  kloofs  and  valleys  ; 
perchance  a  leopard  had  quietly  seized  a  victim.  He 
could  not  tell. 

^ Baas !  Baas !  ’  he  cried,  trembling,  for  he  had 
bitter  experience  of  the  sjambok,  and  feared  it  terribly, 
‘  I  will  find  the  goat  or  make  it  good.  Give  me 
to-morrow,  only  to-morrow,  and  I  will  do  my  best.’ 

The  Boer  shook  Stoffel  roughly  by  the  scruff,  and, 
taking  a  grip  with  his  left  hand  of  a  leather  band 
and  some  beads  encircling  the  Hottentot’s  yellow 
neck,  raised  his  hide-wliip  and  prepared  to  administer 
the  flogging.  Just  at  that  moment  he  felt  in  his 
grasp  some  small,  round,  hard  substance ;  and,  on 
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opening  his  great  fist,  there  among  the  rubbish  of 
beads  and  leather  was  a  tiny  pouch  of  skin.  The 
pouch  was  very  old  and  very  greasy,  almost  the  size 
of  a  cob-nut,  and  it  was  neatly  sewn  up  with  minute, 
delicate  stitches  of  fine  sinew.  The  Boer  had  never 
before  noticed  it. 

‘Maghte!’  he  said  in  his  deep,  guttural  voice, 
4  what  is  this  ?  * 

*  Oh,  my  Baas !  ’  replied  the  Hottentot,  ‘  it  is 
nothing ;  only  a  bit  of  medicine  to  keep  me  from 
sore  throat.' 

Andries  Bartness  took  his  hunting-knife  from  its 
sheath  and  swiftly  severed  the  little  pouch  from  the 
man’s  neck.  Then  dexterously  nicking  the  leather 
with  the  keen  edge  of  the  knife,  he  extracted  a 
curious  octagonal  pebble,  somewhat  like  a  piece  of 
water- worn  glass  or  a  bit  of  clear  gum-arabic.  As 
the  pebble  lay  in  his  broad  palm,  Bartness  knew 
instantly  that  a  diamond  of  great  value  was  in  his 
possession.  His  eyes  glittered  at  the  sight ;  but  he 
judged  it  wiser  to  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself,  and 
at  once  pocketed  the  stone. 

‘Sol’  he  said,  ‘  if  the  thing  is  good  for  your 
throat,  it  is  good  for  mine,  or  the  children’s.  Where 
did  you  find  it  ?  ’ 

‘  I  found  it  nowhere,  Baas'  said  Stoffel.  ‘  My 
father  wore  it  round  his  neck  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  and  when  he  died  I  took  it  and  wore  it 
after  him.  Give  it  me  back,  Baas  !  It  is  not  white 
man’s  medicine,  and  is  of  no  use  to  you.’ 

For  answer  the  great  Dutchman  gripped  his  puny 
servant  once  more  and  administered  five- and- twenty 
heavy  stripes  with  the  sjambok. 
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‘  There  !  ’  he  said,  as  he  untied  the  unfortunate’s 
hands  and  released  him  from  the  wagon-wheel  to 
which  he  had  been  fastened,  ‘  you  can  go,  and  if 
you  lose  me  another  goat  or  sheep  within  the 
next  three  months  you  shall  have  fifty  instead  of 
twenty-five.’ 

The  miserable  Hottentot,  his  back  waled  and  even 
bleeding  from  the  cruel  hide-whip,  slunk  away,  hatred 
and  suppressed  venomous  anger  burning  in  his  heart. 
Seeking  the  wretched  hut  that  gave  him  shelter,  he 
lay  down  upon  his  face — his  back  was  far  too  sore 
to  rest  upon — and,  amid  a  bundle  of  sacking  and  old 
sheepskins,  presently  slept. 

A  few  days  later  Stofiel  was  despatched  with  an 
iron  bucket  to  get  wild  honey  for  the  master’s  family, 
and  as  he  had  already  ransacked  all  the  bees’  nests  he 
could  discover  among  the  rocks  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  the  farmhouse,  he  had  now  to  go  farther  afield  for 
the  toothsome  dainty.  Therefore  he  made  his  way 
out  of  the  flat  valley  in  which  the  little  square  home¬ 
stead  stood  towards  a  wild  and  unfrequented  part  of 
the  Orange  River  bank,  hereabouts  hemmed  in  by 
deep  kloofs  and  jagged  precipices.  There,  all  through 
the  morning  hours,  he  searched  among  valleys  littered 
with  stones  and  boulders,  amid  which  the  wild  pelar¬ 
goniums,  heliophilas,  irises,  and  many  other  flowers 
bloomed  in  a  short-lived  and  unnoticed  splendour. 

At  length  Stofiel  obtained  the  clue  he  needed.  In 
virtue  of  his  semi-savage  Hottentot  and  Bushman 
parentage,  he  knew  by  heart  every  sign  and  secret 
of  the  wilderness.  His  narrow,  Mongol-like  eyes  had 
long  been  watching  intently  the  wild  bees  as  they 
hummed  and  flitted  hither  and  thither  among  the 
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grass  and  flowers  ;  now  at  last  he  was  able  definitely 
to  track  them  to  their  store-chamber.  The  chase  led 
him  away  among  yet  wilder  and  deeper  valleys,  then 
up  a  sloping  nek  (pass);  and  presently,  in  a  cavity 
of  the  great  brown  cliff-wall,  he  found  the  honey-nest 
of  which  he  was  in  search.  First  covering  up  his 
head  with  a  sack -like  contrivance  of  skin  which  he 
had  devised  for  the  purpose,  Stoffel  rifled  the  luscious 
store  of  what  he  required,  and,  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  stings  on  his  hands,  for  which  he  cared  not  at 
all,  filled  his  bucket  with  splendid  honey.  Hiding 
away  his  plunder  under  the  cool  shelter  of  a  deep 
mass  of  pelargoniums,  he  devoured  a  comb  of  honey, 
ate  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  took  a  pinch  or  two  of  snuff 
as  a  refresher  after  his  exertions,  and  proceeded  to 
make  further  explorations. 

All  this  rough  and  remote  wilderness  of  kloof  and 
mountain  was  new  to  the  Hottentot,  though  he  had 
explored  many  other  wild  regions  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Proceeding  farther  up  the  nek  over  the 
mountain-side,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards 
he  came  to  a  precipice.  Lying  flat  on  his  stomach, 
the  Hottentot  crawled  to  the  edge  and  looked  over 
into  a  deep,  well -like,  circular  crater,  having  smooth 
perpendicular  walls  and  a  flat  sandy  bottom.  This 
strange,  empty  cauldron  among  the  rocks  seemed  to 
be  about  a  hundred  yards  in  width  and  perhaps  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  After  a  prolonged  inspection 
of  this  natural  curiosity,  the  Hottentot  rose  to  his 
feet  and  proceeded  on  his  tour  of  discovery  ;  mani¬ 
festly  he  was  deeply  interested  in  what  he  saw.  With 
some  difficulty,  climbing  over  rocks  and  boulders  and 
through  bush  and  long  grasses,  he  made  his  way 
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round  the  great  pit,  when  suddenly  he  perceived  a 
pungent  smell ;  to  a  white  man  it  would  have  been 
vastly  unpleasant,  but  to  the  Hottentot  it  merely  told 
a  tale  of  decaying  flesh.  Within  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  chasm  Stoffel  came  upon  the  origin  of  the 
malodour  thus  tainting  the  breeze.  Near  the  side  of 
the  mountain  stood  a  low  tree  of  wild-olive,  and  upon 
the  junction  of  two  of  its  branches  rested  part  of  a 
buck,  a  klipspringer ;  on  another  part  of  the  tree 
were  the  remains  of  a  baboon.  Stoffel  knew  at  once 
what  this  meant :  the  tree  was  a  ‘  leopard’s  larder,’ 
and  not  far  away  rested  a  leopard,  or  perhaps  a  pair 
of  them,  probably  lying  asleep  in  some  snug  cavern 
of  the  mountain-side  hard  by.  Most  up-country 
colonists  in  the  mountain  districts  of  South  Africa 
know  of  this  habit  of  these  fierce  felidce,  and  the 
leopard’s  larder  is  familiar  to  the  natives. 

Stoffel  glanced  at  these  evidences  of  the  near 
proximity  of  the  tyger — as  Boers  and  colonists  in 
South  Africa  always  call  the  leopard — and  was  moving 
away,  when  something  in  the  grass  beneath  the  tree 
attracted  his  attention.  He  turned  aside,  stooped, 
and  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  piece  of  black-and-white 
skin,  and  the  Hottentot’s  keen  eye  and  instinct  at 
once  told  him  where  it  came  from.  It  was  the  last 
remnant  of  the  unlucky  goat  for  whose  loss  he  had 
sustained  so  severe  a  flogging  two  or  three  days 
before.  The  leopard,  then,  had  had  that  goat,  and 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  merciless  sjamboking. 
Stoffel  cursed  the  brute — in  Dutch,  of  course — beneath 
his  breath,  and  moved  away  again,  bent  on  exploring 
that  strange  round  chasm  to  the  left.  He  had  no 
fear  of  the  leopard.  He  carried  an  old  snider  carbine  ; 
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and,  unless  wounded  or  cornered,  these  creatures, 
savage  though  they  are,  will  seldom  venture  to  attack 
a  human  being.  A  wounded  leopard  is,  of  course, 
the  very  fiend  incarnate  ;  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Prowling  about  round  the  edges  of  the  great  rock- 
crater,  Stofiel  presently  made  another  discovery.  He 
had  now  circumnavigated  the  vast  well,  and  except 
at  one  spot  there  was  no  possible  way  down  to  the 
bottom  of  it ;  but  here  a  deep,  narrow  gully  or  flaw 
in  the  rock  formation  trended  from  the  hill  above 
towards  the  very  base  of  the  wall  of  rock.  Down 
this  little  ravine  went  Stofiel ;  and  at  the  bottom, 
among  a  litter  of  boulders,  big  and  little,  he  found 
that  a  short  tunnel  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length  gave 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  crater.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  creeping  through  this,  and  found  himself 
standing  erect  on  the  smooth  sandy  floor.  Looking 
around  him,  he  noted  several  things.  First  he  saw 
that  the  rock  walls  encircling  him  were  extraordinarily 
smooth  and  sheered  from  the  top  inwards.  Not  a 
shrub  or  a  plant  of  any  kind  found  a  hold  on  that 
level,  adamantine  surface  of  dark-brown,  shining 
rock.  Except  for  a  rock-rabbit,  or  perhaps  a  lizard 
or  a  fly,  no  living  thing,  assuredly,  could  find  exit 
from  that  place — hemmed  in  as  it  was  by  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  circular,  inaccessible  cliff-wall — save  by 
the  entrance  through  which  he  had  found  his  way. 

Stofiel  sat  down  in  the  centre  of  this  grim-looking 
dungeon  of  the  mountain,  took  snuff  with  intense 
enjoyment,  and  again  looked  about  him.  Suddenly 
his  face  wrinkled  into  a  smile,  and  a  harsh,  dry,  shrill 
titter  issued  from  his  throat.  Again  and  yet  again 
he  indulged  in  that  diabolical  cachinnation,  and  each 
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time  it  was  echoed  eerily  from  the  walls  around. 
Sitting  there  in  the  sand,  the  little  man,  with  his 
yellow,  monkey-like  face,  broad,  high  cheek-bones, 
sharply  narrowing  cheeks  and  chin,  flat  nose,  and 
broad  lips,  looked  the  very  embodiment  of  evil.  He 
might  have  been  Satan  himself — Satan  in  some  wild 
and  hideous  inferno,  in  African  shape,  planning  mis¬ 
chief  against  the  human  race.  Presently  he  jumped 
up  briskly,  and  crawled  out  of  the  passage  that  gave 
entrance  to  the  crater.  He  now  tested  several  big 
boulders  that  here  littered  the  slope.  Then,  climbing 
up  the  little  ravine,  he  got  upon  the  mountain  nek , 
found  his  bucket  of  honey,  and  marched  off  at  a  brisk 
pace  for  Gemsboklaagte,  his  Boer  master’s  homestead. 

That  night  the  Hottentot  did  a  very  odd  thing. 
A  number  of  biggish  mongrel  dogs  were  maintained 
at  the  farm.  They  were  useful  guards,  and  were 
occasionally  employed  in  hunting  leopards,  rooikats , 
jackals,  and  other  troublesome  carnivora.  Stoffel 
lured  one  of  the  smallest  of  these  dogs  to  his  hut 
with  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  after  closing  the  door  he 
suddenly  seized  and  stabbed  the  animal  with  his  long 
knife.  The  dying  brute  gave  a  yelp  or  two,  but 
these  sounds  were  smothered  by  an  old  sheepskin 
kaross  which  the  Hottentot  at  once  threw  over  its 
head.  A  little  later,  when  all  was  still,  Stoffel  stole 
out  in  the  starlit  night,  and  having  carried  the  dead 
dog  to  a  place  half  a  mile  distant,  deposited  it  among 
some  rocks  and  bushes. 

Next  morning,  as  he  had  anticipated  from  some 
words  his  master  let  fall  on  the  preceding  day,  he 
was  told  to  go  out  into  the  mountains  and  bring  in 
a  head  or  two  of  game,  klipspringer  or  rhebok,  or 
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whatever  he  could  come  across.  This  order  ran 
exactly  in  line  with  his  own  views ;  therefore,  with 
his  old  carbine  slung  across  his  back,  he  set  forth 
pretty  early  on  his  quest.  He  marched  straight  for 
the  place  where  he  had  concealed  the  slain  dog,  and 
taking  up  the  burden,  tramped  on  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  until  he  neared  the  leopard’s  larder  discovered 
on  the  previous  day.  Before  approaching  the  tree 
whereon  the  leopard’s  food  had  been  disposed,  he 
fastened  pieces  of  fresh  goatskin  over  his  feet, 
so  that  the  taint  of  his  footsteps  might  not  create 
alarm.  He  had  carried  the  dead  dog  carefully  wrapped 
in  goatskin  for  the  same  reason. 

Now  approaching  the  low  olive-tree,  he  was  grati¬ 
fied  to  find  that  the  wild  beast’s  larder  was  completely 
empty,  all  the  flesh  having  disappeared.  The  leopard, 
then,  would  be  hungry  towards  evening  !  That  was 
good.  He  fastened  a  long  raw-hide  riem  (halter) 
round  the  dead  dog’s  neck,  made  a  gash  in  the 
creature’s  stomach  so  that  part  of  the  entrails  pro¬ 
truded,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  a  trail  to  attract 
the  leopard  in  the  required  direction.  After  first 
dragging  the  carcass  about  hither  and  thither,  he  set 
off,  trailing  it  behind  him,  towards  the  secret  entrance 
to  the  circular  chasm.  Leopards  are  extraordinarily 
fond  of  the  flesh  of  dogs,  as  every  up-country  hunter 
knows,  and  will  do  and  dare  almost  anything  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  dainty  meal ;  and  Stoffel 
the  Hottentot  was  well  acquainted  with  this  trait  in 
pardine  character.  Making  his  way  down  the  little 
ravine,  he  passed  through  the  tunnel,  and  trailing  his 
lure  across  to  the  far  side  of  the  chasm,  untied  the 
riem,  and  so  released  the  carcass.  Then,  returning 
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through  the  exit,  he  climbed  the  little  gully,  and 
edged  round  to  the  rim  ot*  the  crater,  whence  he 
could  command  the  lure  and  yet  be  no  great  way 
from  the  tunnel.  Ensconcing  himself  comfortably  in 
bush  and  grass,  he  set  himself,  with  the  supreme 
patience  of  an  African,  to  await  events. 

For  hours  the  Hottentot  lay  there,  watching,  wait¬ 
ing,  with  the  quietude  of  a  figure  of  bronze.  At  last, 
towards  four  o’clock,  he  was  rewarded.  The  sun,  slant¬ 
ing  north-westward,  was  now  off  the  floor  of  the 
crater,  and  the  place  was  in  shadow.  There  was 
perfect  stillness  ;  the  breeze  had  dropped,  and  only 
a  cicada  droned  shrilly  from  a  neighbouring  thicket. 
Suddenly  some  creature  crept  stealthily  across  the 
smooth  floor.  It  was  the  leopard,  going,  as  the 
Hottentot  had  hoped,  straight  for  the  carcass  of  the 
dog.  With  a  fierce,  triumphant  gleam  in  his  bleared 
eyes,  Stoffel  rose  softly  and  crept  down  the  little 
ravine  that  led  to  the  rock  tunnel.  There  was  a  risk 
that  the  leopard  might  hear  him,  and,  becoming  sus¬ 
picious,  change  his  mind  and  return  ;  but  the  Hottentot 
took  that  risk  ;  he  had  his  loaded  carbine  ready,  he 
had  courage,  and,  moreover,  he  had  a  wild  thirst  for 
revenge  raging  within  him.  Always  that ! 

He  neared  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  ;  a  great  boulder 
stood  handy,  and,  exerting  all  his  strength,  Stoffel 
heaved  and  heaved  again.  The  boulder  toppled 
downwards  and  fell  against  the  entrance  to  the 
tunnel,  completely  blocking  the  exit.  Stoffel  sent 
down  another  boulder  to  make  sure.  He  now  had 
the  leopard  completely  imprisoned,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  animal,  fierce  and  strong  and  lithe 
as  it  was,  to  force  its  way  out,  the  boulders  closing 
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the  tunnel  entrance  being  far  too  solid  and  heavy. 
Stoffel  climbed  to  the  lip  of  the  abyss  again,  to 
ascertain  if  by  any  possibility  the  animal  could  make 
its  escape.  He  knelt  at  the  edge  of  the  chasm  and 
looked  down.  The  leopard  was  there,  but  the  noise 
of  the  boulders  had  disturbed  it.  As  the  Hottentot 
showed  himself,  the  beast  darted  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  for  the  tunnel  entrance.  Failing  to  And 
exit  there,  it  turned,  and  with  beautiful  striding 
action  swept  round  the  circular  walls  of  the  chasm. 
Escape  there  was  none.  Stoffel  laid  himself  on  the 
ground,  his  head  peering  over  the  precipice.  Again 
that  shrill,  crackling  laugh  came  from  his  throat ; 
and  as  the  echoes  round  the  rock-walls  in  weird 
dissonance  came  back  to  him,  he  cackled  again  at 
the  laughter  that  seemed  to  mock  him.  His  sides 
shook  with  enjoyment. 

‘  Ah,  my  beautiful  tyger ,’  he  cried,  speaking  of 
course  in  his  habitual  tongue,  Cape  Dutch,  ‘  so  you 
are  caged — are  you  ?  That,  you  scoundrel,  is  for 
killing  the  goat  the  other  day  and  getting  me  a 
sjamboking.  To-morrow,  kerel ,  you  shall  have  a 
fellow-prisoner — a  nice,  big,  comfortable  fellow- 
prisoner.  If  it  is  cold  at  night  down  there,  you  and 
he  can  snuggle  up  and  keep  each  other  warm.  Ah, 
it  will  be  brave  to  see  you  together  !  You  will  so 
love  one  another  !  ’  At  the  thoughts  which  his  fancy 
thus  conjured  up  the  Hottentot’s  yellow  face  crinkled 
up  again,  and  his  shrill,  tittering  laughter  ran  crack¬ 
ling  round  the  abyss.  While  he  addressed  the 
leopard  it  stood  crouching  on  the  sand  far  below, 
eyeing  him  in  fierce  hate,  with  teeth  bared,  and 
growling  horribly  in  deep,  hollow  chest  notes.  ' 
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The  native  was  determined  to  see  before  he  left 
whether  by  any  possibility  the  leopard  could  escape. 
He  put  his  carbine  over  the  edge  and  fired  a  shot, 
sending  the  bullet,  intentionally,  a  yard  or  so  wide 
of  the  beast.  With  the  clattering  impact  of  the 
missile  on  the  rock  near  it  the  brute  now  became 
thoroughly  alarmed.  It  rushed  hither  and  thither, 
striving  frantically  to  clamber  up  the  smooth  walls  ; 
but  its  efforts  were  fruitless ;  no  foothold  could  it 
obtain  anywhere ;  and  after  each  spring  upwards  it 
fell  back  upon  the  ground  baffled  and  confused. 

Stoffel,  completely  satisfied,  now  went  down  to  the 
boulder-sealed  entrance  of  the  passage  again.  Here, 
upon  the  rock-strewn  gully,  just  above,  he  spent  the 
remaining  hour  or  so  of  daylight  in  scraping  away 
the  soil  supporting  certain  large  overhanging  masses 
of  rock.  To  one  boulder  especially,  directly  in  line 
with  the  entrance,  he  devoted  the  greatest  care  and 
attention,  clearing  away  with  his  short  hatchet 
quantities  of  soil  from  beneath.  Then,  whistling 
softly  to  himself  that  well-known  air,  beloved  of  all 
good  Boers,  ‘  Trek  Ferreira,’  he  turned  for  home. 
Two  hours  after  nightfall  he  reached  the  farm. 

At  sunrise  the  following  morning  he  was  at 
the  goat- kraal,  aiding  in  letting  out  the  flock  for 
their  day’s  pasture.  That  done,  he  explained  to 
his  master  his  doings  of  the  day  before.  He  lied, 
of  course. 

*  Sieur !  ’  he  said,  ‘  I  could  not  kill  a  buck  for 
you,  but  I  have  got  something  much  better.  I  have 
wounded  a  tyger  in  a  place  where  it  can’t  get  away, 
and  if  ye  will  so  come  with  me  we  can  kill  him  and 
get  his  skin.  He  has  a  beautiful  coat,  worth  a  pound 
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at  least.  But  you  must  come  with  me.  I  daren’t 
tackle  him  alone.’ 

Andries  Bartness  grumbled  and  ejected  a  guttural 
oath  or  two,  but  finally,  on  thinking  it  over,  decided 
to  go.  A  good  leopard- skin  is  not  to  be  had  every 
day,  and  at  the  nearest  store  he  knew  he  could  obtain 
a  sovereign  for  it,  even  from  the  Jew  trader  there. 
Yes,  he  would  go  ! 

Ten  o’clock,  then,  saw  the  big  Dutchman  mounted 
on  his  sturdy  pony,  setting  off  for  the  welter  of 
wild  hills  that  fringed  the  Orange  River.  Within 
a  mile  of  the  crater  Bartness  could  get  no  farther  on 
horseback ;  the  broken  and  chaotic  nature  of  the 
mountain  was  too  much  for  him.  Familiar  as  he 
was  with  most  of  the  country  near  his  farm,  he  had 
never  yet  found  his  way  into  these  wild  and  in¬ 
accessible  solitudes.  The  average  Boer  is  not  fond 
of  climbing. 

Tying  up  the  pony,  Stoffel  now  led  the  way  briskly 
to  the  leopard’s  prison.  Never  allowing  his  master 
a  view  of  the  crater  from  the  top— which  would 
have  spoiled  everything  from  his  point  of  view — the 
Hottentot  guided  Bartness  straight  down  the  gully 
to  the  passage,  now  carefully  blocked  up  by  the 
boulders. 

‘  It  is  through  here,  my  Baas !  ’  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  wall  of  rock.  ‘  Help  me  with  these  two 
boulders  and  you  will  soon  have  the  tyger  at  your 
feet.’ 

The  two  men  put  their  shoulders  and  hands  to  the 
boulders,  and  with  some  trouble  shifted  them  ;  the 
entrance  was  once  more  free.  This  was  the  most 
ticklish  moment  for  the  Hottentot.  His  heart  beat 
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thick  and  fast.  Beneath  his  brows  he  cast  one 
furtive  glance  at  the  Boer,  another  at  the  passage. 
It  was  a  toss-up  whether  the  leopard,  caged  in  that 
vast  pit  all  night,  raging  no  doubt  with  hunger,  and 
mad  with  fear,  would  come  racing  out  to  liberty,  or, 
hearing,  as  it  surely  did,  the  noise  at  the  entrance, 
and  dreading  the  presence  of  human  enemies,  would 
prefer  to  await  events  inside  its  rock  -  encircled 
dungeon.  The  beast  accepted  the  latter  alternative. 

‘  Now,  sieur,’  said  Stoffel,  ‘  I  will  first  go  through 
yonder  and  see  that  it  is  all  right ;  and  then,  when 
I  come  back,  you  will  look  for  yourself,  and  say 
whether  what  I  have  to  show  you  was  not  worth  the 
journey.’ 

So  speaking,  he  crouched  down,  crawled  through 
the  ten-foot  passage,  and,  thrusting  his  head  very 
cautiously  beyond  the  entrance,  glanced  round.  There 
to  the  right,  lying  close  up  to  the  wall  of  rock,  eighty 
yards  away,  was  the  leopard.  Stoffel  turned  with 
difficulty,  crept  back,  and  emerged. 

‘  Now,  sieur,’  he  said  to  his  master,  ‘  do  yon  creep 
quietly  through  and  look  about  you.’ 

The  Boer  was  a  big  man,  and  there  was  none  too 
much  room  for  him  in  that  low,  straitened  tunnel. 
It  looked  very  short,  however ;  he  could  see  daylight 
beyond,  and,  with  a  grumble,  Andries  Bartness  went 
down  on  hands  and  knees  and  crept  in.  As  he  did 
so  Stoffel  ran  up  to  the  big  boulder  hanging  there  in 
the  gully  ten  feet  above,  and  getting  behind  it,  shoved 
furiously.  He  had  most  carefully  prepared  his  trap, 
and  cut  away  the  soil  beneath ;  but  the  rock  was  a 
big  and  heavy  one,  and  it  seemed  for  one  instant  as 
if  it  would  not  budge.  Again  the  Hottentot  shoved, 
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wildly,  furiously.  Then  it  gave,  it  moved,  it  gathered 
impetus,  and,  rolling  down  the  narrow  slope,  crashed 
against  the  entrance,  all  but  completely  blocking  it. 
Stoffel  dashed  like  a  madman  to  another  boulder 
similarly  undermined  ;  that  went  too,  then  another 
and  another.  Now  no  man  could  force  the  exit  from 
that  stone-blocked  entrance.  The  Hottentot’s  wicked 
task  was  finished  ;  he  had  gained  the  victory  over 
his  enemy.  In  that  moment  all  the  long  years  of 
his  hard  servitude  under  the  big  Boer — the  brutal 
floggings,  the  daily  insults,  the  wretched  fare,  the 
scant  and  mulcted  wages — all,  all  were  avenged. 
Wiping  the  sweat  from  his  face,  Stoffel  advanced  to 
the  closed  entrance  and  listened. 

Meanwhile  Bartness,  peering  into  the  arena,  had 
seen  and  heard  enough  to  induce  him  to  make  his 
escape.  He  had  noted  all  the  features  of  the  place  ; 
its  cliff-like  walls  and  smooth,  sandy  bottom.  He  had 
also  seen  the  leopard  lying  there,  grimly  watching, 
at  the  right-hand  side.  This  was  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  job  he  had  anticipated,  and  he  shrank  from  it.  A 
cornered  leopard,  in  such  a  place,  was  no  joke ;  it 
would  be  madness  to  think  of  facing  it.  Stoffel  had 
deceived  him  !  He  ground  his  teeth  and  muttered 
softly  to  himself  that  Stoffel  should  suffer  for  it. 
Then  came  the  rumbling  crash  of  the  first  rock- 
boulder  closing  him  in.  He  turned  and  crawled 
hastily  for  the  entrance.  Too  late  :  he  was  a  prisoner. 
After  pushing  fruitlessly  at  the  rock,  striving  with 
might  and  main,  he  realised  that  his  despised 
Hottentot  had  fairly  entrapped  him  ;  Atlas  himself, 
thrusting  from  that  confined  position,  could  not  have 
shifted  the  impediment.  To  liberate  himself  was 
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hopeless ;  but  no  doubt  it  would  be  mere  matter 
for  negotiation.  Still,  it  was  an  awkward — nay,  a 
dangerous  predicament,  to  be  caged  there  with  the 
leopard. 

Smothering  his  wrath,  he  called  to  the  Hottentot 
in  a  mild  tone  to  let  him  out.  There  was  a  cranny 
through  which  they  could  hold  communication ; 
and  Stoffel  listened,  meantime  taking  care  to  keep 
out  of  the  line  of  fire,  for  the  Boer  had  his  rifle 
with  him. 

‘  If  the  Baas  will  give  me  back  the  steinje  [little 
stone]  he  took  the  other  day,  I  will  see  what  I  can 
do  for  him,’  he  replied,  in  answer  to  the  Dutchman’s 
entreaty. 

There  was  a  longish  pause. 

‘  I  can’t  do  it,’  said  Bartness.  ‘  I  haven’t  the  stone 
here.’ 

‘  Then,’  answered  Stoffel,  ‘  I  must  leave  you.  You 
won’t  hear  of  me  again,  and  the  tyger  is  not  a 
pleasant  bedfellow.  There ’s  no  moon  to-night, 
Baas  !  ’ 

The  big  Boer  groaned.  There  was  silence  again. 

‘  If  I  give  you  back  the  stone,  Stoffel,’  he  said 
presently,  ‘  how  will  you  get  me  out  ?  ’ 

‘  I  shall  go  to  your  horse,  ride  off*  straight  for 
home,  and  bring  help,’  answered  Stoffel.  ‘  ’Tis  only 
a  joke,  Baas ;  but  I  must  have  that  stone.  It 
carries  all  my  good  luck.  I  want  the  stone  first, 
before  I  stir ;  and  if  I  get  help,  you  must  swear 
before  God  Almighty  that  you  won’t  be  revenged  on 
me,  that  you  will  treat  me  well,  and  for  the  future 
pay  me  my  full  wages.  I  can  get  help  fast  enough, 
and  meanwhile  you  have  your  rifle  and  can  keep  off 
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the  tyger ;  though,  to  speak  truth,  I  believe  he  is 
just  as  frightened  as  you  are.’ 

There  was  another  pause.  Then  the  Boer’s  hand 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  cranny  ;  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  two  fingers  was  the  diamond.  ‘  There 
is  the  stone,  Stoffel.  I  swear  before  God  Almighty 
to  treat  you  well  in  future,  and  that  I  won’t  take 
any  revenge  for  this  trick  of  yours.  Now,  for  the 
Heer  God’s  sake,  go  and  get  help  before  nightfall,  or 
as  soon  as  possible.’ 

The  Hottentot  took  the  proffered  stone,  looked  at 
it  well,  and  pocketed  it.  His  countenance  changed 
again  from  expectancy  to  diabolical,  implacable  hate. 

‘  I  have  fairly  tricked  you  again,  Andries  Bartness  !  ’ 
he  said.  ‘  I  will  get  no  help.  Is  it  likely  ?  You 
are  a  liar  through  and  through,  and  I  would  not 
trust  you.  No,  I  will  leave  you  to  die  here,  you 
and  the  tyger .  Soon  you  shall  be  two  pieces  of 
worthless  carrion.  Never  shall  you  leave  that  place 
alive.  I  spit  upon  you.  I  mock  you.  Farewell  !  ’ 
The  native  burst  into  a  wild  torrent  of  Dutch  and 
Hottentot  imprecations,  hurled  at  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate  Boer,  and,  deaf  to  all  prayers  and 
entreaties,  turned  on  his  heel  and  quitted  the  place. 

Taking  Bartness’s  horse,  Stoffel  now  rode  away 
westward.  Skirting  the  river,  he  crossed  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  a  drift  fifty  miles  away,  and  plunged  into  the 
desert  to  the  north,  never  again  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of  south  of  the  Orange  River. 

Andries  Bartness’s  family  made  no  search  for  him 
for  three  days.  It  was  quite  customary  for  him  to 
be  absent  with  the  Hottentot  for  a  day  or  two  at 
a  time  on  hunting-trips,  and  it  was  imagined  that 
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the}^  had  followed  a  trek  of  the  springbok  and  slept 
out  for  a  night  or  two.  Later,  when  his  wife 
became  really  alarmed,  the  entire  district  was  roused 
and  search  was  made.  After  ten  days  a  Koranna 
came  in  with  news  of  a  strange  discovery.  The  sons 
and  the  brother  of  Bartness  rode  out  with  the  native, 
and,  making  their  way  to  the  chasm  in  the  mountain, 
they  found  there  evidences  of  a  dire  tragedy. 

The  bodies  of  Bartness  and  the  leopard,  unseen 
and  untouched  by  vultures  or  wild  beasts,  lay  near 
to  one  another,  both  much  decomposed.  The  leopard, 
with  a  bullet  through  its  ribs  and  stabs  from  the 
Boer’s  hunting-knife  in  various  parts  of  its  body, 
had  evidently  died  hard.  The  throat,  chest,  and 
stomach  of  the  man  had  been  frightfully  mangled  by 
the  teeth  and  claws  of  his  ferocious  opponent.  When 
and  how  they  had  joined  in  that  deadly  issue — 
impelled,  no  doubt,  by  hunger  and  thirst  and  despair 
— no  man  could  say.  Nor  could  any  man  reveal 
what  had  passed  through  the  soul  of  the  Dutchman 
during  those  awful  hours  before  the  end  came. 
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By  W.  H.  Williamson. 


I.— THE  EPILEPTIC. 


'T  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  War  of 
the  Secession  in  the  United  States  that 
Wij  General  Beauregard,  with  about  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  was  near  Bull  Bun 
(J fyylf)  River,  waiting  anxiously  for  information 

concerning  the  enemy  that  his  secret  agent, 
Boden  Garrett,  was  to  bring  him.  Students  of 
American  history  will  recall  that  it  was  on  the  banks 
almost  of  this  river  that  the  first  big  battle  of  the 
War  of  the  Secession  was  fought.  M‘Dowell  com¬ 
manded  the  forces  of  the  Union  men  opposed  to 
Beauregard,  and  was  at  Contreville,  six  or  seven 
miles  east  of  Manasses  Junction. 


Near  M ‘Lean’s  Ford  a  picket  of  raw  Union  men 
was  stationed.  They  were  very  anxious,  and  at 
times  ponderously  silent.  Now  and  again,  however, 
some  man  would  throw  out  a  suggestion  sufficient 
to  startle  his  comrades  or  wring  from  one  a  speech 
either  of  contradiction  or  confirmation. 

As  they  chatted  a  man  walked  very  cautiously 
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towards  the  camp.  He  was  dressed  like  a  peasant, 
but  his  general  carriage  was  that  of  a  wight.  He 
shuffled  in  his  walk,  and  his  eyes  had  a  vacant  look 
— when  there  was  a  risk  of  publicity.  Occasionally 
he  stopped  and  listened  with  most  acute  ears  ;  also, 
occasionally  he  had  a  tremor,  for  after  all  hanging 
is  not  a  welcome  kind  of  death. 

He  was  pulled  up  at  last,  however,  by  a  sergeant, 
who  sent  him  to  the  General  under  the  care  of  two 
soldiers.  As  the  two  men  walked  along  with  him, 
the  peasant  listened  keenly  to  their  conversation, 
and,  by  pretending  to  be  anxious  on  account  of  his 
brother,  wrung  from  the  sympathetic  Federals  the 
admission  that  much  drilling  was  taking  place  among 
the  Union  forces,  that  nearly  the  whole  camp  was 
composed  of  raw  levies,  and  much  other  information 
that  seemed  of  a  valuable  character. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  General, 
and  half-an-hour  was  wasted  in  the  coniines  of  his 
quarters,  during  which  half-hour  much  shaking — • 
and  listening — were  indulged  in  by  our  pseudo¬ 
peasant. 

‘  Well  ?  ’  at  last  said  the  voice  of  the  aide. 

‘  Sergeant  Donne  of  the  2nd  New  York  Militia 
has  sent  us  with  this  man,  Colonel.  He  wants  to 
find  his  brother  in  the  7 1st  New  York.  George 
Taggart,  he  says,  is  the  name.’ 

‘  What  is  he  like  ?  A  lunatic  ?  Here  !  where  do 
you  come  from  ?  ’ 

‘  G — G — Greg’s  Farm.’ 

‘  Are  you  a  rebel  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  sir  ;  ’  and  the  poor  man’s  face  lit  up  a  trifle. 

‘  Want  to  see  your  brother  ? 5 
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‘Y — yes,  sir.’ 

‘  All  right.  I  ’ll  give  yon  a  pass  to  visit  him. 
What ’s  his  name  ?  ’ 

‘  George  Taggart,  Colonel.’ 

‘George  Taggart,  of  the  71st  New  York;’  and 
as  he  spoke  the  Colonel  wrote.  ‘  Just  show  the 
poor  creature  where  the  71st  are,’  he  added  most 
sympathetically. 

The  soldiers  saluted  and  withdrew,  much  to  the 
composure  of  the  poor  demented  peasant. 

The  aide-de-camp  was  no  sooner  rid  of  George 
Taggart’s  brother  than  a  doctor,  who  had  been 
present  during  the  last  interview,  said  : 

‘That  man  is  no  lunatic.’ 

‘  Which  man  ?  ’  asked  the  aide,  not  thinking  the 
remark  of  great  importance. 

‘  The  man  who  says  he  is  the  brother  of  George 
Taggart,’  replied  the  doctor. 

‘  What !  the  epileptic  ?  Do  you  mean  he ’s  a 
spy  ?’ 

‘  He  is  not  a  lunatic,  nor  do  I  think  epileptic. 
His  eye  was  peculiarly  bright  at  times,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  he  stopped  his  shaking.  The  saliva  running 
from  his  mouth  was  pushed  out ;  I  saw  him  do  it.’ 

‘  Then  he  must  be  a  spy.  I  ’ll  get  him  slung  up. 
You  ’ll  swear  to  what  you  Ve  said,  doctor  ?  ’ 

‘  You  will  have  to  be  careful.  If  he  is  a  spy  he 
may  act  well ;  and  the  fact  that  I  do  not  consider 
him  a  lunatic  is  no  proof  that  he  is  a  spy.’ 

‘  I  ’ll  have  him  watched.  He  won’t  suspect,  now 
he ’s  got  clear  of  us  with  a  pass.’ 

He  called  an  orderly.  ‘  There  are  two  men  of 
the  2nd  New  York  escorting  a  lunatic  man  to  the 
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71st  to  find  his  brother,  George  Taggart.  Tell  the 
two  men  they  must  return  to  their  regiment  now ; 
the  other  man  will  be  able  to  find  his  way.’ 

‘  Yes,  Colonel,’  said  the  orderly,  saluting,  and 
preparing  to  go  on  his  errand. 

‘  As  you  return  with  the  two  men  tell  them  to 
keep  the  man  who  pretends  to  be  an  idiot  in  view. 
They  are  to  watch  him  well  without  being  seen. 
Report  to  me  the  moment  you  return.’ 

The  orderly  saluted,  and  went  on  his  errand. 

‘  Perhaps  I  might  do  something,’  said  the  doctor. 

‘  I  shall  be  delighted,’  replied  the  aide.  ‘  Do  what 
you  can  in  any  way  you  like.’ 

The  doctor,  on  the  return  of  the  orderly,  went  in 
the  direction  the  suspected  spy  had  taken. 

The  wobbling  peasant  was  now  alone,  and  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  assume  he  was  considering  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  journey  to  his  brother,  George 
Taggart  of  the  7 1st  New  York  Regiment,  might  be 
along  a  path  of  facility  and  security. 

Suddenly  as  he  passed  in  front  of  a  body  of  men 
a  hand  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  back,  and 
a  voice  shouted,  ‘  Stand  up  !  ’ 

I  believe  he  thanked  his  lucky  stars  afterwards 
that  he  did  not  obey  the  behest.  The  instinct  was 
strong.  The  very  next  moment  the  doctor  had 
seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  had  pulled  his  head 
back,  and  was  looking  into  his  eyes. 

Boden  Garrett  had  a  desire  to  strimode  against 
his  assailant,  to  look  him  in  the  eyes  and  meet  him 
equally ;  but  he  was  no  fool,  and  kept  his  presence 
of  mind  wonderfully,  and  the  situation  demanded 
every  atom  of  it.  He  rolled  his  eyes  pleadingly, 
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and  allowed  the  swell  of  emotion  to  develop  in  a 
fearsome  way.  He  shook  violently. 

‘  Stop  that  foolery,’  said  the  doctor.  ‘  Look  at 
me.’ 

The  poor  lunatic  was  now  shaking  on  the  ground, 
groaning  rather  objectionably,  and  apparently  on  the 
verge  of  an  epileptic  fit. 

Some  of  the  Union  men  near  were  quite  surprised 
at  the  incident,  and  wondered  what  it  meant. 

‘  He ’s  shamming,’  said  the  doctor,  not  caring  to 
say  more  for  the  moment. 

‘  A  durned  good  sham  !  ’  said  one  of  the  men. 

He  spoke  truly.  The  poor  man  on  the  ground 
looked  a  pitiable  object. 

The  doctor  was  nonplussed.  Hoping  that  a  sur¬ 
prise-attack  might  win  a  victory  for  the  theory  he 
had  advanced  to  the  aide,  he  had  not  considered 
further  steps.  He  looked  at  the  man  on  the  ground 
for  a  moment,  and  was  probably  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  attitude  of  the  soldiers  present.  They 
at  any  rate  felt  sorry  for  the  man  on  the  ground. 

So  the  doctor  shrugged  His  shoulders.  ‘  He ’s  all 
right,’  he  said.  However,  as  lie  went  away  Boden 
Garrett  fancied  lie  heard  him  whisper  to  some  of  the 
men.  So  there  was  danger  ahead. 

After  a  few  minutes’  rolling,  groaning,  and  froth¬ 
ing  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  Boden  Garrett 
attempted  to  rise.  He  knew  that  perhaps  before 
him  lay  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  enterprise. 
He  was  amongst  his  enemies,  and  suspected.  At 
any  moment  they  might  discover  there  was  no 
such  person  as  George  Taggart  in  the  71st  New 
York  Regiment — a  fact  of  which  the  aide  was  at 
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that  very  moment  becoming  convinced.  So  Boden 
Garrett  was,  while  playing  the  harmless  lunatic, 
devising  desperate  measures  to  escape  through  the 
Union  lines  back  to  General  Beauregard.  He  went 
on  cautiously  and  warily,  skirting  knots  of  men 
here,  wagons  there,  and  made  deft  avoidance  of 
many  things. 

Suddenly,  as  he  ambled  slowly  past  a  little  clump 
of  bushes,  he  heard  a  voice  cry,  ‘  Hist !  ’  He  stopped 
instinctively,  and  cursed  himself  the  next  moment 
for  a  fool.  Then  he  glanced  round  without  much 
movement  of  his  head,  searchingly,  swiftly,  and 
secretly.  There  was  nobody  to  be  seen. 

‘  Hist !  ’  came  the  voice  again  not  too  loudly. 

The  next  moment  he  heard  the  creak  of  bushes 
breaking,  and  a  voice  quite  near  to  him  said,  ‘  Hey  !  ’ 

With  his  tongue  roving  loosely  in  his  mouth,  his 
eyes  wandering  as  if  without  a  pilot- mind,  Garrett 
half-turned. 

A  man  was  lying  on  the  ground,  soiled  with  the 
earth,  and  with  leaves  clinging  to  him  here  and 
there. 

‘  Hey,  mate  !  ’  said  the  man,  ‘  hev  you  got  any¬ 
thin’  to  eat  ?  I ’ve  tasted  nothin’  for  thirty-six 
hours.  ’ 

Garrett  mustered  a  simple  smile  and  nodded. 
He  began  to  wonder  how  epileptic  people  conducted 
themselves.  He  feared  exaggeration. 

‘  Say,  what  are  you  ?  Soldier  ?  ’ 

Garrett  nodded  and  mumbled  something  which 
the  man  on  the  ground  could  not  understand,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  not  meant  that  he  should.  The 
simpering  peasant  also  held  out  a  paper,  which  the 
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other  man  seized  and  read:  ‘George  Taggart,  71st 
New  York  Regiment.’ 

4  B — brother,’  said  Garrett,  pointing  to  the  paper. 

4  Ah !  ’  said  the  other.  4  Air  yon  goin’  to  see 
him  ?  ’ 

Garrett  nodded  and  threw  grave  idiocy  into  the 
nod. 

4  Got  anythin’  to  eat  ?  ’ 

Garrett  shook  his  head. 

The  other  sighed.  4  Any  water  ?  ’ 

4  No.’ 

The  man  licked  his  lips  as  if  the  thirst  oppressed 
him. 

Garrett  wondered  what  manner  of  man  he  could 
be  to  desire  food  so  vehemently.  So  he  said,  4  PI — 
plenty  food — there,’  and  he  pointed  to  the  camp. 

4  Plenty  of  durned  rope  too,’  said  the  man  grimly. 
4  Can’t  you  see  I ’m  hidin’  ?  You  won’t  betray 
me — eh,  ol’  man  ?  You  won’t  betray  me  ?  I’m 
hidin’  ;  ’  and  he  grasped  Garrett’s  hands  and  squeezed 
them. 

Garrett  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  The  vagaries 
of  the  imbecile  are  difficult  to  imagine.  So  Garrett 
smiled  sympathetically  and  said,  4  N — no  ;  ’  adding, 
as  if  to  give  a  touch  of  truth  to  his  character, 
4  Sev — seventy-fi — first  New — York  ’ - 

‘Your  brother — eh?  Where  are  the  71st  New 
York  ?  ’ 

Garrett  shook  his  head  stupidly,  and  described 
a  semicircle  almost  as  he  pointed. 

4  B’  jiminy  !  I  ’ve  got  it,’  suddenly  said  the  man 
on  the  ground.  Garrett  was  startled  by  the  first 
exclamation,  so  he  caused  more  saliva  to  run  from 
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his  month.  ‘You  won’t  betray  me?  You’ll  swear 
you  won’t  betray  me — eh  ?  ’ 

Garrett  nodded  willingly,  wondering  what  was 
coming  next. 

‘  I  ’ve  bin  in  that  there  hole  fer  the  last  two 
days  nearly  ’ — Garrett  saw  a  kind  of  hollow  with  a 
bush  near  it :  it  was  not  much  of  a  hole — ‘  an’  the 
Feds  want  to  catch  me.  I  ’ll  be  your  brother — eh  ? 
George  Taggart.  That ’s  it — eh  ?  George  Taggart. 
I ’m  the  cuss.  If  anybody  asks  who  I  am,  I ’m 
your  durned  brother,  George  Taggart.  You  under¬ 
stand,  ol’  man — eh  ?  You  do  understand  ?  You 
won’t  be  a  durned  sneak — will  you,  an’  give  me 
up  ?  ’ 

The  man  stood  up,  knocked  the  dirt  off  his 
clothes,  pulled  his  hat  as  much  over  his  face  as 
he  could,  and  took  Garrett  by  the  arm.  ‘  George 
Taggart,’  he  whispered.  ‘  Come  on.  I  want  to  get 
through  the  lines.’  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last 
word  when  he  turned  his  eyes  in  another  direction 
and  gave  a  cry.  Garrett,  too,  was  startled,  and 
stood  almost  rigid  and  cool ;  but  he  was  quick  to 
recover  his  imperfectness. 

A  sergeant  at  the  head  of  half-a-dozen  Union 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  was  in  front  of  them. 

‘  I  guessed  so,’  said  the  sergeant.  ‘  Here ’s  the 
rebel  sneak  that  slipped  his  noose  two  days  ago. 
Well,  we ’ve  got  him  this  time,  and  he  ’ll  see  Mary¬ 
land  no  more.  And  this  other  chap :  he  pretends 
he ’s  a  durned  idiot ;  but  I  reckon  he ’s  a  blamed 
rebel  sneak  too.  We  ’ll  take  him,  anyhow.  March 
’em  both  off,  boys.’ 

Garrett  could  have  cursed  his  luck.  Even  if  he 
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could  play  his  part  sufficiently  well  to  impose  on 
his  captors,  yet  delay  was  dangerous.  They  might 
confine  him  till  the  information  he  had  obtained 
would  be  worthless  to  General  Beauregard.  More¬ 
over,  they  might  also  keep  him  sufficiently  long 
under  surveillance  to  find  there  was  no  Greg’s  Farm, 
as  well  as  to  ascertain  there  was  no  George  Taggart 
in  the  71st  New  York.  He  felt  the  desperation  of 
his  case  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  yet  he  had  to 
play  the  half-witted.  He  shuffled,  ambled,  walked 
respectably,  and  stopped  occasionally,  saying  in  a 
quiet,  piteous  way  that  was  uncommonly  realistic, 
‘  Bro — ther — G — George  Taggart,’  accompanied  by  a 
half-smile  of  vacancy.  The  saliva  ran  continuously. 

When  they  had  gone  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
he  had  a  fit.  It  was  a  luxurious  affair,  and  he 
refused  to  allow  any  of  the  soldiers  to  approach 
him.  He  managed  to  foam  this  time,  but  it  was 
very  trying  work. 

‘  We  ’ll  jist  wait  till  he ’s  finished.  These  rebs 
can  play  some,’  said  the  sergeant  as  he  stood  in 
a  patient  attitude. 

Of  course,  Garrett  came  to  in  good — or  rather 
appropriate — time,  and  was  excessively  weak ;  but 
even  his  weakness  did  not  move  the  sergeant  much. 

One  of  the  soldiers  said,  ‘  ’E  seems  wobbly.  Ef 
we  put  ’im  in  ’ere,  boss  ?  ’ 

‘  Sergeant !  ’  corrected  the  non-com. 

‘  Sergeant !  Beg  pardon.  ’E  ’ll  lop  over  in  a 
minute.’ 

‘  Put  ’em  both  in  here,’  said  the  sergeant,  standing 
outside  a  log-cabin  that  had  been  deserted  by  its 
owners.  *  I  ’ll  go  and  make  my  report/ 
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Garrett  and  the  other  man  were  in  an  abandoned 
cabin  consisting  of  two  rooms.  There  was  a  quantity 
of  straw  in  one  room,  which  suggested  that  the  cabin 
had  been  used  as  a  sleeping-place  by  some  of  the 
soldiers.  The  only  articles  in  the  rooms  were  a 
couple  of  spades  and  some  carpenter’s  tools. 

Garrett  began  to  ask  himself  if  he  should  proclaim 
his  identity  to  his  companion.  He  did  not  wish  to 
sit  idly  by,  for  his  own  safety’s  sake,  and  see  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Secret  Service  die,  when 
possibly  together  they  might  manage  to  outwit  the 
guard  ;  but  a  shrewd  prudence  held  him  back,  and 
he  decided  to  wait.  Perhaps  there  were  soldiers 
outside  watching  them. 

Both  men  lay  upon  the  straw.  The  man  who 
had  accosted  Garrett  was  looking  eagerly  at  the 
door.  He  got  up  after  a  while,  walked  quietly 
round  the  interior  of  their  prison,  and  examined  it 
closely,  then  listened  at  the  door. 

‘  I ’m  hanged  ef  I  ’ll  swing  ef  there ’s  a  chance 
of  escape,’  he  said.  ‘  Guess  you  ’re  no  good,  mate. 
Say  !  What  can  you  do  ?  ’ 

Garrett  was  just  weighing  that  question.  He 
darted  a  look  at  the  door :  there  might  be  eyes 
beyond.  So  he  turned  over  and  pretended  to  weep. 
The  other  man  looked  interested  and  convinced. 

‘  Thet  ’s  no  use,  mate,’  he  said.  ‘  Your  brother ’s 
all  serene,  an’  they  won’t  hurt  you.  I ’m  the  lucky 
man.  They  ’ll  use  me  for  a  target  to  practise  at. 
Thet ’s  the  perticular  part  of  the  drama  I  object  to. 
Say,  mate  !  ’  and  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

Garrett  rubbed  his  eyes  vigorously,  and  they 
appeared  red. 
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‘  Hey  ?  ’  he  said  with  careful  speech. 

*  Do  you  think,’  the  other  man  whispered,  ‘  we 
could  manage  to  escape  ?  They  won’t  try  us  much. 
I  reckon  we  can  get  out  of  here  in  the  night  if 
we  ’re  smart.  Can  you  help  some  ?  ’ 

Garrett  was  just  about  to  reply  when  the  door 
of  the  hut  was  pushed  rudely  open,  and  a  soldier 
entered. 

The  soldier  looked  round  to  see  where  the  two 
men  were,  and  said,  ‘  You  kin  say  your  prayers.  The 
Colonel ’s  goin’  to  send  you  to  your  everlastin’  home 
to-morrow  mornin’.  We  don’t  want  Secesh  spies 
round  here.’  However,  just  before  he  withdrew, 
Garrett  noticed  with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  anxiety  that  the  supposed  Confederate  spy 
and  the  soldier  exchanged  winks  of  familiarity  and 
friendliness.  Garrett,  being  no  fool,  understood  the 
situation,  which  was  half  the  battle.  The  man  who 
pretended  to  be  a  spy  was  only  trying  to  catch 
Garrett. 

The  genuine  Southerner  trembled  with  the  wild 
surf  of  emotion  that  broke  over  him  as  he  made 
this  discovery,  and  thought  how  near  he  had  been 
to  betraying  himself. 

The  other  man,  playing  a  role,  was  a  trifle  un¬ 
decided  and  unnatural.  Really,  he  was  watching 
Garrett.  Suddenly  he  threw  himself  on  the  latter 
as  though  in  desperation,  and  spoke  with  well- 
simulated  rage.  ‘  Surely  you  can  help  some  ?  ’  he 
said,  and  looked  straight  in  Garrett’s  face,  and  the 
Southerner  was  sorely  tried.  The  Yankee  added, 
4  An’  you  weep  without  tears — eh  ?  ’ 

Garrett  was  very  anxious.  This  other  man  was 
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clearly  no  fool.  Garrett  found  it  difficult  to  drive 
intelligence  from  liis  eyes  and  bid  tears  flow ;  but 
the  role  was  inexorable  now,  and  he  paid  no  attention 
to  the  Yankee’s  remarks,  save  to  stare  as  vacantly 
as  he  could  and  murmur  his  refrain  :  ‘  G — George 
Taggart,  7 1st  New  York.’ 

The  Yank  gave  a  grunt  of  disgust.  ‘  You  ’ll  be 
hanged,’  he  said,  and  threw  himself  full-length  on 
the  ground. 

Garrett  was  not  comfortable.  The  night  was 
approaching  fast,  and  yet  the  Union  man  lay  still. 
Garrett  wondered  if  he  slept,  and  dared  not  in¬ 
quire.  He  did  attempt  a  groan  as  he  edged  towards 
him ;  but  the  man  lay  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands. 

Garrett  wondered  if  the  man  were  trying  to  tire 
him  out.  He  forgot  his  epilepsy,  and  began  to 
have  doubts  too.  Was  the  man  really  a  Confederate 
or  a  Federal  ?  We  know  the  fiend  that  Doubt  is. 

For  quite  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  big  man 
lay  prone,  and  during  that  time  Garrett  ran  the 
gamut  of  doubt,  desperation,  and  despair.  Suddenly 
a  plan  entered  liis  mind,  and  he  got  through  the 
first  act  creditably.  He  had  another  fit,  but  managed 
in  the  access  to  pitch  near  the  Yankee  and  knock 
the  man’s  pockets.  The  Northerner  betrayed  much 
uncertainty,  and  almost  seemed  to  be  thinking  his 
companion  a  genuine  fool.  In  that,  of  course,  he 
was  mistaken,  for  Garrett  had  just  discovered  that 
his  enemy  had  a  revolver — which  was  valuable 
information. 

The  second  act  did  not  follow  immediately  ;  there 
was  a  long  interval  between  the  acts,  for  Garrett 
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waited  for  his  cue,  which  was  simply  that  the  other 
man  had  to  lose  his  patience  first  if  possible,  and 
that  before  the  night  passed  away.  However,  time 
was  passing,  and  Garrett  began  to  get  uneasy ;  but 
the  other  man  did  not  disappoint  him.  This  moment 
was  distinctly  exciting.  There  was  not  much  light 
in  the  hut,  as  may  be  imagined,  though  it  was  not 
pitch-dark,  for  the  cracks  in  the  logs  served  as 
windows. 

The  Yankee  had  been  watching  Garrett  and  wait¬ 
ing  ;  Garrett  had  been  watching  the  Yankee  and 
waiting.  The  Northerner  was  evidently  trying 
another  bait.  He  rose  and  swore,  and  seemed  in 
perfect  despair. 

‘  I  can’t  be  shot !  ’  cried  the  man.  ‘  Did  you  hear 
what  the  Yank  said,  mate  ?  They  are  goin’  to  shoot 
us — or  hang  us,  maybe.  I  don’t  want  to  die  ;  but 
I  ain’t  afraid,  mate — it  ain’t  thet.  I  don’t  want  a 
hangin’.  I ’ve  done  my  best  fer  the  South ;  but 
these  Yanks  hev  been  too  many  fer  me  at  last. 
Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  No.  I’m  the  best  spy 
of  the  hull  Southern  army.  Maybe  they  ’ll  let  you 
go — you  don’t  hev  the  appearance  of  a  desperate 
man ;  ef  they  do,  sonny,  let  General  Beauregard 
know  thet  I  died  decently.’  Then  he  broke  down. 
It  was  a  most  touching  affair. 

Garrett,  in  his  prudence,  sat  watching  and  waiting. 

‘  Ef  I  could  only  escape,’  groaned  the  other  man 
at  length. 

Then  Garrett  played  his  part.  He  laid  one  hand 
on  the  other  man’s  shoulder  and  said,  ‘  I  ’ll  help 
you.’ 

The  epilepsy  was  gone  ;  Fortune  was  dangling  her 
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scales  between  the  two  men.  Astonishment — nay, 
amazement — was  written  on  the  other  man’s  face, 
and  written  beautifully !  He  was  a  capital  actor. 
‘You  !  ’  he  exclaimed. 

Garrett  nodded.  ‘Yes,’  he  said.  ‘  I  am  a 
Southerner  too.  We  can  perhaps  escape  together.’ 
But  his  right  hand  was  ready  for  emergencies. 

The  other  laughed  deeply.  ‘  You  are  a  clever 
actor,’  he  said.  ‘  Secret  Service  ?  ’ 

Garrett  nodded  and  smiled. 

‘  I  think  I  shall  manage  to  escape  now,’  said 
the  other;  ‘but  I  don’t  fancy  your  chances.  You 
fool  !  Why,  I  ’ve  only  been  here  to  make  you 
say  that ;  ’  and  his  hand  stole  to  his  pocket  as  he 
chuckled. 

Garrett,  however,  was  at  his  own  hip-pocket  first. 

‘  Hands  up  !  ’  said  the  Confederate. 

The  Yankee  complied.  Then  he  managed  to  com¬ 
pose  a  smile,  as  with  his  hands  up  in  the  air  he  said, 
‘  Ef  you  shoot  you  ’re  lost.’ 

‘  If  I  shoot,  you  are,’  replied  Garrett.  ‘  Keep 
your  mouth  shut,  please.  If  we  are  caught  I  am 
done  for,  in  which  case  you  will  precede  me  to 
eternity.  Let  us  understand  each  other.  A  shot 
might  prove  fatal  to  me ;  there  is  no  doubt  in  your 
case.  So  we  will  avoid  shooting  if  possible.  Turn 
round.’ 

The  Yankee  obeyed,  for  he  didn’t  hold  the  cards 
after  all. 

‘  You  very  nearly  won,’  said  Garrett,  quietly 
rolling  his  pocket-handkerchief  into  a  ball  and 
putting  it  into  his  left  hand  ;  ‘  very  nearly,  but  not 
quite.’  He  darted  forward  and  clapped  the  hand- 
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kerchief  over  the  Yankee’s  mouth,  while  he  held 
the  revolver  to  his  cheek.  ‘  Open  your  mouth.’  The 
man’s  obedience  was  touching. 

Garrett  gagged  him  and  abstracted  his  revolver. 
‘  Now  turn  round.’ 

The  two  men  faced  each  other,  and  the  Yankee 
looked  forlorn  with  Garrett’s  handkerchief  in  his 
mouth.  They  had  both  acted  capitally ;  but  the 
palm  was  for  him  who  had  reached  his  hip-pocket 
first. 

Garrett  talked  as  he  considered.  ‘  A  trifle  too 
late,  matey.  You  did  very  well.  Upon  my  soul ! 
General  Beauregard  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  me 
that  you  are  alive.  Now  you  ’ll  do  as  I  command. 
If  I  get  in  a  hole  I  fire,  and  that  ’ll  not  improve 
your  bill  of  health.  Number  1  :  Take  off*  your 
coat  and  your  trousers.  Skin  yourself.  I  fancy 
your  things  ’ll  fit  me  sweet.’ 

These  orders  being  complied  with,  the  Yankee 
lay  on  the  floor  in  his  shirt  and  pants  while  Garrett 
reclothed  himself  with  much  satisfaction. 

‘Now  I  am  a  Yank,’  he  said;  ‘but  I  had  better 
put  garters  round  your  wrists.  Turn  over,  old  pal, 
and  put  your  hands  behind  your  back.’ 

The  Yankee  obeyed,  and  Garrett  secured  the  man’s 
arms.  Then  he  looked  hastily  round  the  hut  to  see 
if  escape  were  easy.  The  cabin  was  neatly  knit, 
and,  though  escape  might  not  be  very  difficult, 
celerity  was  necessary,  for  Garrett  feared  the  arrival 
of  some  one  at  any  moment.  He  made  up  his  mind 
again  quickly,  and  resolved  on  the  audacious.  He 
took  the  Yankee’s  pocket-handkerchief — since  the 
Yankee  had  his — in  his  left  hand,  and  surveyed  the 
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cabin  carefully.  He  stood  just  at  the  entrance  to 
the  second  room,  and  with  his  back  to  the  door  of 
the  hut.  He  laughed  loudly  in  a  queer  key,  and  his 
laughter  was  ironical.  He  tried  to  listen  as  he 
laughed,  and  he  was  very  alert.  He  laughed  again 
— very  loudly  this  time — and  managed  to  knock  at 
the  door.  If  the  soldier  outside  were  in  the  plot 
he  had  to  be  tempted  inside.  Garrett  waited  for  a 
moment  watching  one  man  and  listening  for  another. 
Then  he  laughed  again  loudly. 

A  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  as  a  soldier  entered 
Garrett  was  doubled  up  in  his  ecstasy  of  hilarity. 
He  pointed  towards  the  figure  on  the  floor. 

‘  Got  ’im,’  said  the  soldier,  and  he  began  to  laugh 
also ;  but  Garrett  checked  his  levity  by  flinging  his 
left  arm  tightly  round  the  soldier’s  neck,  so  that 
the  handkerchief  was  over  his  mouth. 

The  soldier  struggled ;  but  Garrett  was  strong, 
and  he  had  persuasive  words  and  instruments. 

*  Shut  up  and  be  quiet,  or  you  ’re  a  dead  man,’ 
he  said. 

The  soldier,  knowing  that  men  did  shoot,  offered 
no  resistance. 

‘Open  your  mouth.’ 

The  soldier  meekly  obeyed. 

*  Drop  your  rifle  quietly.  Don’t  try  any  larks 
now,  or  this  revolver  will  go  off ;  or  there ’s  a 
bowie-knife  for  your  throat  if  you  prefer  it.  Be 
good,  and  keep  all  your  teeth.  Put  your  hands 
behind  your  back.  Beautiful  !  ’ 

Now  that  the  two  men  were  firmly  secured, 
Garrett  walked  cautiously  to  the  door,  carrying  the 
soldier’s  musket.  He  peeped  out,  looked  around, 
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and  saw  there  was  nobody  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cabin.  With  despatch  he  shut  the  door,  turned  the 
key,  and  shied  it  away.  Then  he  walked  quickly 
through  the  camp,  his  feet  as  light  as  feathers  and 
almost  rebellious. 

On  passing  a  group  of  horses  tethered  he  looked 
round  furtively  but  quickly,  and  in  a  trice  was 
astride  a  beast  and  trotting  along  the  road  towards 
M‘Lean’s  Ford.  Hearing  a  noise  behind,  he  felt  sure 
the  whole  Federal  army  was  at  his  heels ;  but  his 
own  were  in  the  horse’s  flanks  in  an  instant,  and 
the  beast  was  tearing  along  at  break-neck  pace, 
with  Garrett  lying  over  his  neck  and  shouting 
encouragement  in  his  ears.  A  sentry  tried  to  stop 
him  as  he  passed  through  the  lines ;  but  Garrett 
shouted  something  incomprehensible,  and  rode  on. 
There  were  cries  from  behind,  and  the  hoofs  of 
other  horses  were  ringing  on  the  ground.  The 
pursuers  yelled  and  the  sentry  fired,  but  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose,  for  Garrett  passed  M ‘Lean’s  Ford  in 
safety,  and  laughed  at  the  adventure  from  the  other 
side  of  Bull  Run. 

General  Beauregard,  as  we  know,  was  successful 
in  the  battle,  and  Boden  Garrett  received  many 
dangerous  commissions  as  well  as  congratulations  as 
the  result  of  the  errand  on  secret  service  to  the 
camp  near  Bull  Run. 
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II.— A  DESPERATE  RACE . 

OME  of  Boden  Garrett’s  most  daring  and 
exciting  work  was  done  with  ‘  Stonewall  ’ 
Jackson  in  the  campaign  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley.  A  few  words  will  explain 
the  military  situation.  General  McClellan 
was  threatening  Richmond  with  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men.  To  this  great 
host  the  Confederates  could  only  oppose  about  sixty 
thousand  soldiers.  Jackson,  however,  relieved  Rich¬ 
mond  by  a  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  for 
he  threatened  Washington,  and  President  Lincoln 
withdrew  men  from  McClellan  to  defend  the  capital. 
This  move  of  Jackson’s  was  carried  out  with  a  bril¬ 
liancy  that  has  earned  it  the  attention  of  all  military 
students,  and  covered  with  glory  the  name  of  its 
intrepid  author ;  but  the  campaign  might  have  been 
fruitless  if  General  Jackson  had  not  been  most  accu¬ 
rately  informed  of  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country. 
In  providing  the  Confederate  leader  with  informa¬ 
tion,  both  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  ground,  Boden 
Garrett,  having  been  recommended  for  the  service  by 
General  Beauregard,  played  a  very  prominent  and  an 
adventurous  part. 

The  Confederates  were  at  Staunton,  watching. 
The  Federals  were  at  McDowell,  waiting. 

A  spy  who  desires  to  obtain  really  sound  and 
valuable  information  cannot  afford  to  remain  in 
hiding  and  trust  only  to  his  eyes.  He  must  hear 
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also.  That  means,  of  course,  that  he  must  walk 
among  his  enemies.  Boden  Garrett  realised  this,  and 
he  was  not  a  man  likely  to  underestimate  his  dangers 
or  feel  unduty  nervous  under  their  shadows.  He 
made  his  way  cautiously  from  Staunton  towards 
McDowell  —  his  objective.  He  was  not  going  to 
‘  play  the  fool  ’  this  time  ;  he  wore  the  blue  of  the 
Federal  soldier,  and  carried  in  his  pocket  several 
letters  which  had  been  taken  from  Union  prisoners 
in  which  the  South  and  all  things  Confederate  were 
exhaustively  anathematised.  They  might  be  useful. 

The  first  few  miles  of  his  march  were  unevent¬ 
ful.  When  he  was  beyond  his  own  lines  his  eyes 
and  ears  were  intent  and  keen.  In  case  of  sur¬ 
prise  he  was  prepared  to  assume  the  air  and  char¬ 
acter  of  a  Federal  escaped  from  the  Confederate 
army,  and  he  chose  the  27  th  Pennsylvania  as  his  old 
regiment,  since  it  was  reported  that  it  was  elsewhere 
than  at  McDowell. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  Federal  outposts  he 
was  particularly  wary  and  alert.  He  had  passed  a 
few  houses  and  farms,  and  noticed  men  and  women 
moving  about  them  ;  and  where  there  were  men  there 
was  danger.  As  he  lay  on  the  ground  of  an  eminence 
from  where  he  could  command  an  extensive  view,  lie 
saw  a  moving  speck  upon  the  road,  and  watched  till 
it  became  a  vehicle  driven  by  one  man.  He  saw  it 
approach  nearer,  and  made  up  his  mind  for  a  plunge 
into  the  dangers  he  had  to  face.  So  he  walked  to 
the  roadside,  and  when  the  man  in  the  vehicle  was 
within  hearing  distance  Garrett  hailed  him.  The 
driver  of  the  trap  was  a  negro,  and  he  pulled  up  as 
Garrett  said  : 
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‘  Say  !  Are  you  going  far,  for  I ’m  tired  ?  ’ 

‘  ’Bout  two  miles,  sail ;  to  Massa  Johnstone’s,’ 
replied  the  negro. 

‘  Will  you  drive  me  to  the  camp,  sonny  ?  ’  asked 
Garrett,  with  an  air  of  fatigue. 

‘  Goin’  home,  sail ;  the  camp ’s  over  there  ;  ’  and  the 
negro  pointed  along  the  road  he  had  just  driven. 

‘  How  far  would  you  call  it  now  ?  ’ 

‘  T’ree  miles,  sah — mebbe  more,  mebbe  less ;  but 
I  ’specks  ’bout  t’ree.’ 

‘  That ’s  what  I  reckoned — going  straight  along 
the  road,  sonny — eh  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  sah.’ 

c  I  reckon  I  ’ll  have  to  walk.  So  long.’ 

‘  Good-day,  sah  ;  ’  and  the  negro  drove  away. 

Garrett  had  at  least  got  hold  of  some  information, 
and  probably  might  have  obtained  more  from  the 
negro ;  but  the  blacks  were  notoriously  unreliable  in 
their  statements ;  and  Garrett  felt  he  would  rather 
run  risks  for  certitude  than  be  contented  with  doubt¬ 
ful  information. 

As  he  walked  towards  the  camp  he  avoided  the 
road  proper,  and  went  warily  under  cover  of  mounds 
and  trees  that  skirted  the  way. 

He  met  nobody,  and  there  was  no  sound  or  sign  of 
any  person  till  he  had  covered  another  half-mile  of 
his  journey,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  was 
distinguishable.  Garrett  turned  and  saw  a  solitary 
horseman  riding  along  the  road  and  raising  a  trail 
of  dust  that  hung,  as  it  were,  in  anger  at  the 
disturbance. 

One  man  was  no  more  than  his  equal,  so  Garrett 
walked  to  the  road  and  trudged  along  the  middle  of 
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it,  waiting  for  the  horseman  to  overtake  him.  He 
unostentatiously  felt  if  his  six-shooter  was  safe,  and 
generally  gathered  his  wits.  He  enjoyed  a  few 
moments  of  delightful  anticipation. 

The  horseman  overtook  him  and  pulled  up,  a 
course  of  action  that  pleased  Garrett. 

‘  Say,  mate  !  ’  said  the  rider,  ‘  am  I  right  for  the 
camp  ?  You  ’re  a  soldier — ain’t  you  ?  ’ 

‘  When  you ’ve  been  through  half  what  I  have 
you  ’ll  call  yourself  a  tarnation  general,’  replied 
Garrett. 

‘  You ’ve  seen  some  —  hev  you  ?  ’  replied  the 
horseman.  ‘  This  ain’t  no  picnic — is  it  ?  But  I 
reckon  the  rebs  air  about  bu’st — except  for  ol’ 
Jackson  ;  ’e ’s  on  the  war-path.’ 

‘  Oh  !  What ’s  he  up  to  ?  ’ 

‘  I  guess  he  ’ll  be  up  a  tree  soon.  But  say,  mate, 
is  the  camp  far  ?  ’ 

‘  About  a  mile  and  a  half.’ 

‘  Thank  God  !  Straight  on  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes.’ 

£  So  long,’  and  the  man  prepared  to  urge  his  horse 
forward  ;  but  Garrett  edged  close  to  its  bridle. 

‘  You  ’re  in  a  hurry.  Won’t  the  beast  carry  us 
both  ?  ’ 

‘  I  can’t  do  that,  mate  ;  I ’ve  got  despatches.’ 

Garrett  had  decided.  He  whipped  out  his  revolver 
and  held  the  horse’s  bridle. 

‘  Hands  up,  sonny,’  he  said,  and  pointed  the 
revolver  at  the  despatch-rider’s  head. 

The  other  hesitated  a  very  brief  moment,  and  the 
expression  on  his  face  was  very  ugly  ;  but  his  hands 
went  up. 
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‘  Now  yon  ’ll  have  to  dismount  very  carefully  and 
quickly,’  said  Garrett.  ‘  If  I  only  think  you  are 
going  to  play  tricks  I  will  fire,  so  don’t  make  me 
suspicious.  Get  off  this  side,  and  keep  your  right 
hand  above  your  head  all  the  time — you  can  use 
your  left  to  dismount.  Come  along.’ 

The  rider  dismounted,  while  Garrett  stood  holding 
the  bridle  of  the  horse  a  yard  away  from  the  man. 

‘Very  nicety  done,’  said  Garrett.  ‘Keep  both 
your  hands  up,  please,  and  turn  your  back  to  me. 
Thank  you.’  Garrett  made  a  noose  of  his  scarf. 
‘  Now,’  he  said,  ‘  put  your  hands  quickly  and  quietly 
behind  your  back.  Hurry  up,  sonny,  or  I  shall 
shoot,  and  pitch  your  corpse  among  the  bushes 
there.  Somebody  may  come  along  at  any  moment ; 
and  the  moment  I  see  anybody  I  will  shoot  you 
and  bolt  on  the  nag,  so  save  your  skin  by  being 
smart.’ 

Garrett  slipped  the  noose  over  the  man’s  wrists 
and  bound  them  tightly.  Then  he  took  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  gagged  him. 

‘  March,  sonny,’  he  said,  ‘  right  ahead  there,  ’way 
down  among  the  bushes.’  The  man  marched.  When 
they  were  sufficiently  far  from  the  road  Garrett  made 
the  man  lie  down,  and  then  tied  his  legs.  ‘  You  can 
have  a  rest,  sonny,’  he  said  comfortingly,  and  then 
he  explored  the  man’s  pockets.  But  the  despatches 
were  in  the  man’s  hat,  and  Garrett  found  them. 
They  were  addressed,  ‘  General  Milroy  or  O.C.  at 
McDowell.’ 

He  read  the  despatches,  which  were  not  of  great 
importance  ;  and,  to  give  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to 
his  character,  he  deftly  took  out  the  lining  of  his 
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hat,  put  in  the  despatches,  and  replaced  the  lining. 
Then  he  boldly  rode  to  the  camp  to  face  General 
Milroy. 

He  used  his  eyes  and  ears  to  their  fullest  measure 
as  he  rode  through  the  camp,  and  when  he  had  de¬ 
livered  his  message  to  the  General’s  aide  he  drank  in 
many  details  respecting  the  situation  of  the  Federals. 
He  was  told  to  wait  half -an -hour,  and  then  he  could 
take  a  message  back. 

Inwardly  he  rejoiced.  He  tethered  his  horse  and 
strolled  up  and  down  the  camp  surveying  with  much 
inward  satisfaction  the  position  and  equipment  of  the 
Union  army  at  McDowell.  He  drew  from  sundry 
Federals  their  hopes  and  fears,  expectations  and  de¬ 
terminations,  and  generally  obtained  very  accurate 
information  concerning  the  men  under  Milroy.  He 
felt  that  the  Federals  could  not  give  him  much 
more  useful  information,  so  he  desired  to  leave  this 
interesting  camp;  but  unfortunately  his  horse  was 
tethered,  and  he  had  to  await  the  message  from 
General  Milroy. 

Time,  however,  was  of  some  importance  ;  also  he 
felt  that  the  less  he  remained  under  the  gaze  of  the 
Union  men  the  better  would  be  his  ultimate  chances 
of  escape.  He  had  almost  formed  the  resolution  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  horse — or  rather  the  despatch - 
rider’s  —  as  expeditiously  and  carefully  as  possible, 
and  bolt  without  waiting  for  the  message  from 
the  General,  when,  to  his  alarm — and  Garrett  was 
alarmed  more  than  once — he  saw  the  despatch-rider 
he  had  left  bound  and  gagged  among  the  bushes 
talking  excitedly  to  two  or  three  men  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  off! 

B.  and  B.  S 
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In  an  instant  Garrett  turned  his  back  towards  the 
man,  and  as  quickly  as  was  expedient  walked  away. 
He  knew  the  hue-and-cry  would  be  raised  at  once, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  hunt  for  the  pseudo 
despatch-rider.  Yet  he  dared  not  run,  for  that  were 
to  attract  attention  and  leap  into  a  noose.  He  made 
haste  to  turn  round  a  building  so  as  to  be  out  of 
sight. 

To  secure  the  horse  was  now  an  impossibility — to 
venture  near  it  was  exceedingly  perilous ;  yet  how 
was  he  to  get  out  of  this  dangerous  place  ? 

He  spied  the  railway  line  fifty  yards  away,  and 
walked  speedily.  He  longed  to  run ;  but  a  calm 
walk  was  a  necessity.  In  turning  a  bend  he  saw 
the  railway  station  not  thirty  yards  away,  and 
made  boldly  for  it.  Trains  are  often  convenient,  and 
Garrett  hoped  to  be  able  to  hide  in  some  luggage- 
train  waiting  in  a  siding,  or  to  escape  on  any  train 
that  happened  to  pass  through  the  station. 

The  station  seemed  full  of  men  and  trains,  and 
Garrett  mingled  with  the  former.  He  walked  in 
with  assumed  ease — rather  much  assumed — for  he 
feared  the  arrival  of  the  despatch-rider.  He  saw 
men  preparing  for  a  journey,  and  he  wondered  how 
long  it  would  be  before  they  went.  A  train  was 
standing  in  the  station,  and  he  looked  at  the  engine 
and  saw  it  was  unoccupied,  and  wondered  what  busi¬ 
ness  engine-drivers  had  to  leave  their  charges,  even 
though,  when  he  turned  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  man 
eating  his  dinner  beside  half-a-dozen  Federal  soldiers 
on  the  platform.  Some  non-coms,  were  running  here 
and  there,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  bustle 
in  the  place. 
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The  next  minute  Garrett  felt  he  was  crammed  in 
a  corner,  for  the  despatch-rider,  with  half-a-dozen 
men,  entered  the  station  ! 

Garrett  turned  his  back  to  them,  and  his  alertness 
came  once  more  to  his  rescue.  In  a  flash  he  had 
seized  the  handiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  he 
changed  his  opinion  about  the  engine-driver.  His 
heart  was  beating  wildly,  but  he  crept  close  to  the 
untenanted  engine  and  slipped  in,  almost  unnoticed. 
He  turned  the  lever,  and  in  an  instant  the  gigantic 
creature  had  snorted,  the  wheels  gradually  turned, 
there  was  a  warning  ssh  !  ssh !  from  the  engine,  and 
Garrett  held  his  breath  during  the  terrible  moment 
as  he  waited  for  the  great  steed  to  take  its  full  breath 
and  dart  upon  its  way. 

The  driver  looked  up  from  his  dinner  in  wonder ; 
the  soldiers  gazed  with  curiosity.  The  engine,  with 
its  coaches,  gradually  moved  forward  and  forward, 
and  Garrett’s  eyes  were  dancing  and  his  heart  was 
leaping  as  he  saw  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  the 
platform  and  steaming  into  liberty. 

Ssh  !  ssh  !  On  it  moved,  and  Garrett  crept  to  the 
side  to  look.  The  engine-driver,  carrying  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  meal  in  his  hand,  was  on  his  feet,  running 
to  see  who  had  usurped  his  post.  The  despatch-rider 
and  those  with  him,  guessing  the  truth,  shouted  aloud 
and  rushed  towards  the  engine.  Everybody  in  the 
station  was  now  aroused  and  looking  at  the  moving 
train  ;  but  Garrett  was  feeling  secure,  for  the  great 
crank  was  working  well,  the  grunts  of  the  steam  had 
ceased,  the  whole  mighty  thing  seemed  heart  and  soul 
with  him — piston,  cranks,  wheels,  fire,  steam — all 
were  on  his  side,  and  he  laughed  loudly  as  the  last 
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coach  darted  out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuers,  from 
under  their  very  hands. 

Garrett  did  not  understand  much  about  engines, 
but  he  knew  enough.  He  had  sent  his  train  at  ful] 
speed,  and  the  excitement  of  a  wild  spin  through 
the  country  in  such  a  delightful  escape  from  his 
enemies  fired  him  with  a  desire  for  adventure.  He 
looked  at  the  country  on  either  side,  and  began  to 
wonder  where  he  was  going  and  what  would  happen 
next. 

When  well  clear  of  the  station  he  shut  off  steam 
and  applied  the  brake.  When  his  train — he  was 
unquestionably  in  sole  command  ! — came  to  a  stand¬ 
still  he  leapt  to  the  ground,  rapidly  climbed  the 
nearest  telegraph  pole,  and  cut  the  wires.  It  was 
only  sensible,  after  all,  to  prevent  messages  from 
being  forwarded  which  might  tend  to  his  hindrance. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  engine,  and  was  quickly 
speeding  away  without  discomfort  to  mind  or  body. 

As  he  came  to  the  next  station  he  was  prepared 
for  emergencies ;  but  the  emergency  would  have  been 
severe  to  have  stopped  the  *  Missouri  ’ — the  name  of 
his  engine.  He  saw  that  the  people  in  the  station 
were  astonished  and  filled  with  wonder  at  the  bolting 
train,  for  it  was  clearly  not  in  the  contract ;  but  the 
gulping  rush  through  the  station  filled  Garrett  with 
joy.  It  was  an  inspiriting  experience. 

When  he  was  a  mile  or  two  beyond  this  station  he 
pulled  up  again  and  once  more  cut  the  telegraph 
wires.  He  hardly  dared  as  yet  to  leave  the  train 
altogether,  for  he  was  in  the  enemy’s  country ;  but 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so  very  soon.  His  hopes 
were  not  accurately  realised. 
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He  had  had  a  ride  so  far  that  had  been  exhilarat¬ 
ing  without  danger  and  smooth  almost  to  the  point 
of  ease.  When  he  neared  the  third  station,  however, 
his  wit  had  to  be  called  to  his  assistance,  for  he  saw, 
to  his  chagrin,  that  his  career  was  stopped  by  an 
engine  and  three  coaches  drawn  up  on  the  very  line 
he  was  travelling  on  ! 

Here  was  a  muddle,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
prevent  it  from  being  a  disaster. 

He  went  very  slowly  and  whistled  loud  and  fre¬ 
quently.  The  signals  were  against  him,  of  course ; 
but  Garrett  had  no  intention  of  being  stopped  by  a 
signal. 

The  stationmaster  came  towards  him,  for  his 
engine  was  only  just  permitted  to  reach  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  the  other  train  occupying  the  better 
position. 

‘  Air  you  mad  ?  Can’t  you  see  the  signals  ?  ’  said 
the  stationmaster  in  a  voice  of  angry  authority. 

‘  Your  signals  are  nothing  to  me,’  said  Garrett, 
bluffing  beautifully,  and  trusting  to  his  Federal  uni¬ 
form  to  support  him.  4  Haven’t  you  been  told  to 
keep  this  line  clear  for  the  special  ?  I  reckon  you 
stop  locomotives  for  drink  here — eh  ?  ’ 

4  Special,’  said  the  stationmaster  ;  4  we  ’ve  had  no 
message  about  a  special.’ 

4  That  tale  won’t  do  for  me,’  said  Garrett  in  a 
magnificent  temper.  4  I  suppose  that ’s  your  excuse 
—eh  ?  But  it  won’t  do  for  General  Milroy.’ 

The  stationmaster  began  to  doubt  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause,  and  that  is  fatal  to  it.  4  But  I  haven’t 
received  a  message,’  he  repeated. 

4  Then  there  are  some  fools  about.  I ’m  not  an 
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engine-driver.  I’m  Captain  Edwards  of  the  73rd 
Ohio  from  McDowell.  The  rebs  are  swarming  over 
the  country,  and  we  want  to  catch  the  whole  lot. 
I ’m  taking  despatches  and  going  to  bring  back  pro¬ 
visions.  The  driver  and  stoker  of  this  engine  are 
lying  on  their  backs  at  McDowell.  I  volunteered, 
and  now  I  ’m  to  be  stopped  at  this  place  while 
Jeff  Davis  hits  General  Schenck  and  Milroy  in  the 
back.  It ’s  a  fool  of  a  line  !  ’  and  he  stamped  and 
looked  savage. 

‘  I  ’ll  see  what  can  be  done,’  said  the  station- 
master. 

‘  For  Heaven’s  sake  see  quickly  !  ’ 

‘  We ’d  better  shunt  this  train,  I  suppose  ?  ’ 

‘  You  ’re  really  sensible  at  last,’  said  Garrett, 
quietly  congratulating  himself. 

‘  Here,  Cooke  !  ’ 

The  driver  of  the  engine  appeared. 

‘  You  ’ll  hev  to  shunt  to  let  this  train  pass,’  said 
the  station  master. 

The  driver  looked  cross.  ‘  He  ’ll  hev  to  go  back 
some :  what  has  he  come  up  so  close  for  ?  ’  And 
as  he  spoke  he  got  off  his  engine  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  ‘  Missouri.’ 

Garrett  turned  to  the  stationmaster. 

‘  Hadn’t  you  better  wire  to  have  the  line  clear  in 
front,  so  that  I  needn’t  have  another  of  these  con¬ 
founded  intervals  ?  Lee  ’ll  have  time  to  get  to 
Washington  while  I ’m  waiting  at  these  places.’ 

‘  Right,  cap’n,’  said  the  stationmaster,  in  a  much 
more  tractable  frame  of  mind — which  shows  that, 
after  all,  there  are  occasions  when  honesty  is  not 
the  safest  policy. 
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Then,  just  as  the  stationmaster  was  going  to  get 
this  message  sent,  and  Garrett  was  wondering  whether 
he  would  get  clean  away  after  all,  a  shrill  whistle 
from  an  approaching  engine  fell  on  their  ears.  It 
was  promptly  followed  by  another ;  and  Garrett, 
looking  at  an  advancing  train,  saw  that  some  men 
were  leaning  out  of  carriages,  and  two  were  actually 
on  the  coal  in  the  tender.  Garrett  luckily  seized  the 
truth  :  he  was  being  pursued,  and  his  pursuers  were 
practically  on  him  ! 

There  is  no  necessity  to  emphasise  Garrett’s 
promptness  of  action.  He  could  think  and  act  in 
a  flash.  His  face  went  a  little  paler,  and  he  actually 
felt  the  effort  he  made  to  give  a  little  laugh  and 
remark  in  the  most  casual  way,  ‘  Another  picnic 
stopped  !  Send  that  message.’ 

For  a  second  he  wondered  if  the  stationmaster  was 
a  suspicious  man — and  it  was  a  bad  second,  with, 
however,  a  happy  ending.  The  stationmaster  went 
on  his  errand ;  but  Garrett  was  still  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  stones. 

The  train  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the 
men  on  it  could  be  heard  to  shout. 

Garrett  knew  he  had  no  time  to  waste.  Shunting 
was  an  impossibility.  The  other  driver  was  walking 
slowly  towards  his  engine.  Garrett  swiftly  over¬ 
took  him,  and,  with  a  smile  and  a  nod,  said, 
‘  Here  !  ’  as  though  he  had  something  very  interesting 
to  impart. 

The  driver  turned  round.  Garrett  seized  him  by 
the  shoulders,  tripped  him  up,  and  flung  him  on 
the  floor.  ‘  Move  and  I  ’ll  blow  your  brains  out !  ’ 
he  said  without  unnecessary  noise,  showing  the  man 
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his  revolver.  Then  he  leapt  on  the  first  engine 
and  pointed  the  revolver  at  the  white-faced  stoker : 
‘  Full  speed  ahead,  sonny — quick  !  or  you  ’re  a  dead 
man.’ 

The  stoker,  with  a  trembling  hand  and  a  very 
fearful  heart,  obeyed.  Garrett  waited  with  a  dancing 
heart  for  the  train  to  get  up  its  full  speed.  It 
snorted  as  the  other  had  snorted,  and  then,  belching 
its  smoke,  got  up  its  speed,  and  tore  like  a  huge 
hound  released  from  its  leash. 

He  had  a  few  minutes’  start,  for  the  ‘  Missouri  ’ 
blocked  his  pursuers  for  a  short  time,  and  he  made 
the  most  of  them.  The  great  limbs  of  the  train 
shook  and  rattled  as  it  bounded  ahead  in  a  desperate 
endeavour,  and  Garrett  tried  to  keep  one  eye  on  the 
stoker  and  one  on  his  pursuers,  which  was  difficult, 
for  the  latter  were  not  in  sight.  So  Garrett  played 
for  safety. 

‘  Shut  off  steam,  sonny,  and  don’t  be  frightened,’ 
he  said  to  the  stoker,  who  was  a  long  man  from 
Michigan ;  ‘  for  if  you  do  what  I  tell  you  you  ’ll  have 
quite  a  good  time.’ 

As  the  train  slowed  Garrett  crawled  on  the  tender 
so  that  he  could  command  the  stoker  and  a  view  of 
the  way  his  pursuers  must  come. 

‘  Get  down,  sonny,’  he  said  to  the  stoker,  ‘  and 
cut  that  telegraph  wire.  If  you  ’re  very  long,  don’t 
trouble  to  climb  down — you  ’ll  drop  !  ’ 

The  stoker  darted  up  the  post,  and  the  wires  were 
cut  with  wonderful  speed. 

*  That ’s  good — capital,’  said  Garrett.  ‘  We  might 
be  good  pals,  sonny.  Here,  unloose  that  last  coach, 
and  be  greasy,  comrade,  or  this  six-shooter  ’ll  go  off 
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I  don’t  see  why  I  should  haul  extra  luggage,  and  it 
may  annoy  some  other  people.’ 

When  Garrett  saw  that  the  stoker  had  unloosed 
the  coach  he  put  his  hand  on  the  lever  and  sent 
the  engine  full  speed  ahead.  ‘  Good-bye,  sonny,’  he 
called  out.  4  You  can  tell  your  pard  when  you  see 
him  which  way  I  ’ve  gone.’ 

Then  he  went  on  his  desperate  race  again  alone. 

His  pursuers  must  have  been  seriously  delayed  by 
the  coach  on  the  line,  for  Garrett,  seeing  no  sign 
of  them,  pulled  up  once  more  and  let  go  another 
of  the  coaches.  Then  he  shovelled  coal  on  the 
fire,  and  the  flames  leapt  out  like  tongues  of  dogs 
that  love  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  He  pulled 
the  lever  as  far  as  he  could,  and  the  engine  re¬ 
sponded  splendidly,  for  the  rocking  was  tremendous, 
and  Garrett  had  to  hold  fast  to  the  rail  to  keep 
his  feet. 

He  rushed  through  a  station  as  a  bird  flies 
through  an  open  door :  there  was  a  whir,  and  the 
station  was  far  behind.  It  had  not  even  been  an 
incident. 

When  the  line  gave  a  great  bend  Garrett  looked 
back  to  see  if  he  could  catch  a  glimpse,  of  his 
pursuers ;  and,  sure  enough,  an  engine  entered  one 
end  of  a  huge  horseshoe  as  his  went  out  at  the 
other. 

The  race  was  truly  a  desperate  one,  and  Garrett 
realised  it.  He  could  not  get  altogether  out  of  sight 
now,  for  the  great  trail  of  smoke  was  caught  by  his 
pursuers  before  it  could  disperse.  The  atmosphere 
almost  seemed  to  dart  on  one  side  in  wonder  at  this 
wild  race. 
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Garrett  determined  to  run  one  more  risk.  He 
slowed  up  quickly  and  loosed  a  coach.  It  was 
terrific  work,  for  he  had  not  restarted  the  engine 
before  his  enemies,  coming  round  the  bend,  caught 
sight  of  him.  But  they  had  to  shut  off  steam  at 
once  to  avoid  a  collision ;  and  Garrett,  hidden 
behind  the  iron  walls  of  his  steed,  laughed  at  their 
rifle-shots,  and  darted  again  on  his  wild  career, 
knowing  that  for  the  rest  he  was  in  a  grave 
case,  for  he  would  not  be  able  to  release  any  more 
coaches. 

His  pursuers  cursed,  of  course,  at  their  stoppage, 
and  wasted  fully  ten  minutes — probably  more — in 
running  the  orphan  car  off  the  line.  They  turned 
the  leading  wheels  off  and  made  their  own  engine  do 
the  pushing  while  they  guided  the  coach  away.  But 
then  they  rode  desperately.  They  neglected  neither 
an  ounce  of  coal  nor  a  molecule  of  steam.  They 
rocked  so  that  they  had  to  hold  fast  for  safety’s 
sake  ;  but  they  sped  on  gigantic  wings. 

Garrett  knew  they  would  overtake  him,  for  they 
lessened  the  distance  on  the  level.  He  stuffed  up  the 
mouth  of  his  furnace  as  the  wild  highwayman  put 
the  steak  to  his  mare’s  mouth. 

However,  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  when  he 
remembered  that  the  woods  of  Old  Garton  were  not 
now  very  far  away,  and  General  Johnston,  with  a 
Confederate  force,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  woods. 
Suppose  he  were  running  into  a  terminus  !  The  idea 
alarmed  him.  The  Federals  held  the  line,  and  prob¬ 
ably  it  was  torn  up  beyond  their  outpost.  He  began 
to  wonder  if  he  were  not,  after  all,  running  his  head 
into  the  lion’s  jaws. 
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Then  he  heard  the  whistle  of  his  enemy  again. 
They  were  at  his  heels.  As  they  curved  in  and 
out  he  caught  momentary  glimpses  of  them.  The 
race  was  madly  exciting  now,  and  nearing  the 
end.  Garrett  had  neglected  the  telegraph  wires 
for  the  last  few  stations,  and  that  left  open  a 
danger.  The  trains  went  as  trains  had  never  gone 
before  on  those  lines  !  Men  talk  of  the  ride  to  this 
day. 

Both  sides  began  to  recognise  that  the  end  was 
drawing  nigh,  in  spite  of  the  wild  speed  at  which 
the  sweating  engines,  in  great  clouds  of  black  and 
white  smoke,  were  travelling.  Garrett  knew  he  had 
no  time  to  lose  and  no  opportunity  to  miss.  As  he 
caught  sight  of  his  enemy’s  train  again  a  rifle  was 
fired,  which  convinced  him  that  the  position  was 
very  critical.  The  pursuing  train  seemed  like  a 
sentient  creature,  appearing  to  put  forth  every  effort 
to  reach  the  train  in  front. 

Garrett  turned  his  eyes  uneasily  to  the  rear  as  he 
rounded  the  bends,  and  the  breathing  of  the  engine 
behind  made  him  very  anxious.  Was  he  to  be  taken 
after  all  this  run  ?  His  train  leapt  along  almost, 
though  occasionally  now  it  seemed  to  falter  like  a 
horse  that  tires.  Garrett  had  to  make  up  his  mind 
quickly.  But  he  was  resourceful. 

The  Federals  in  the  train  behind  were  straining 
every  thread  of  their  engine.  Many  of  them  were 
lying  on  the  tender  with  their  rifles  in  hand,  and 
their  eyes  on  the  train  which  they  were  now  slowly 
bringing  into  full  view. 

‘  We  hev  him,’  said  one,  as  he  noticed  the  distance 
between  the  trains  grow  gradually  less. 
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‘  The  cuss  ’ll  steal  no  more  trains.  He  can’t 
go  through  Garton,’  said  another. 

‘  He  ’ll  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  when  we  ’ve 
made  his  acquaintance.’ 

‘  B’  jiminy  !  But  I  ’ll  hev  a  shot  now,’  said 
another  man,  and  he  aimed  at  the  train  in  front, 
and  hit  the  last  coach. 

‘  First  ’e ’s  a  despatch -bearer,  an’  sees  over  the 
camp ;  then  ’e ’s  a  conductor  on  the  railway,  an’ 
gits  shown  the  country  ’ - 

‘  An’  next  ’e  ’ll  be  a  beautiful  corpse  visitin’  another 
country.’ 

It  was  clear  Garrett’s  pursuers  were  not  animated 
by  friendly  feelings  towards  him. 

The  Confederate’s  train  was  visibly  slowing.  The 
pursuing  Federals  shouted  jubilantly  as  they  got 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  every  exit  of  the  fleeing 
train  was  covered  with  a  rifle.  Yard  by  yard  the 
second  engine  drew  up,  and  lessened  the  distance 
between  them,  and  the  doomed  train  in  front  seemed 
to  know  its  fate,  for  it  jerked  as  though  it  wanted 
coal  or  water  and  its  progress  was  pain  and  labour. 
It  could  not  leave  its  pursuers  now. 

‘  Be  careful,’  said  the  leader  of  the  Federals.  ‘  He ’s 
as  slippery  as  a  buck-horse.’ 

The  men  were  at  every  place  where  there  was  a 
chance  to  cover  the  doomed  train.  They  lay  on  the 
tender ;  they  leaned  out  of  the  engine ;  some  of  them 
climbed  on  to  the  top  of  the  coaches  and  lay  there. 
They  were  only  thirty  yards  behind  ! 

‘  You  ’ll  change  your  clothes  very  quickly  now, 
Mr  Reb,’  shouted  a  gaunt  Northerner. 

The  race  was  practically  over.  *  Look  out !  Hold  ' 
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tight!’  shouted  one  of  the  Federals,  and  the  next 
moment  they  had  bumped  Garrett’s  coach. 

The  soldiers  swarmed  from  the  carriages  like  ants 
from  a  disturbed  nest.  They  darted  forward  and 
covered  the  engine,  which  was  soon  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

‘  Hands  up,  Mr  Spy  !  ’  some  one  shouted. 

Then  the  soldiers  began  to  look  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  They  walked  on  the  engine  and  into  the 
coach. 

‘  He ’s  slipped  !  ’ — and  there  were  other  remarks. 

It  was  true.  Garrett  had  beaten  them  after  all. 
When  he  saw  that  he  must  be  overtaken  he  watched 
for  his  chance  and  dropped  from  the  train  at  an 
opportune  bend.  There  he  hid  while  his  pursuers 
passed  ;  and  then,  with  a  celerity  and  instinct  that 
were  peculiarly  his  own,  he  made  sure  his  escape. 

The  Federals  searched  diligently,  but  did  not  find 
Garrett,  who  reached  General  Johnston,  and  then 
taking  horse,  was  able  to  reach  General  Jackson  in 
time  to  be  told  that  his  ride  on  the  engine  was  as 
daring  as  his  information  was  valuable. 

Garrett  prized  the  approbation  of  ‘  Stonewall  ’ 
Jackson  very  highly. 
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II I.— THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  A  WASH-TUB. 

HE  adventure  of  Boden  Garrett  which  the 
Federals  regarded  as  the  most  insolent 
and  his  friends  as  the  most  audacious  was 
the  one  that  he  attempted  at  Front  Royal. 
‘  Stonewall  ’  Jackson  was  in  the  middle 
of  his  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign,  and  infor¬ 
mation  was  necessary  and  urgent. 

4  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  be  back  in 
twenty-four  hours  ?  ’  General  Jackson  asked  Garrett, 
after  explaining  what  was  required. 

‘I  will  try,  General.’ 

‘  If  you  want  anything,  get  it.  Colonel  Bryant 
will  see  }^ou  are  provided  with  anything  you  re¬ 
quire.  It ’s  a  risky  journey,  Garrett ;  but  you  ’re 
quite  willing  ?  ’ 

‘  Quite,  General.’ 

‘  Good  luck  to  you,  and  God  preserve  you  !  ’ 

Garrett  saluted,  and  prepared  for  his  errand.  That 
it  was  risky  he  knew,  for  the  Federals  had  been 
annoyed  by  so  many  spies  that  they  were  keenly 
anxious  to  lay  hands  on  all  and  sundry  who  were 
engaged  in  the  secret  service  of  the  Confederates. 
Besides,  his  escapade  at  McDowell  had  made  many 
of  the  Northerners  particularly  desirous  of  putting 
a  hand  on — or  a  bullet  in — him.  Banks,  who  was 
in  command  at  Front  Royal,  was  not  inclined  to 
waste  much  time  in  dealing  with  spies  ;  he  had 
bereft  the  Southerners  of  five  durino'  the  last  ten 

o 

days.  It  was  the  comparative  nearness  of  Front 
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Royal  to  McDowell  that  gave  to  this  adventure  one 
of  its  audacious  touches. 

Garrett  prepared  wisely  and  set  off  warily.  He 
was  now  a  Federal  soldier  belonging  to  the  32nd 
Ohio  Regiment  under  Schenck,  who  had  been  de¬ 
feated  at  McDowell.  He  called  on  his  way  at  a 
quiet-looking  farmhouse,  that  seemed  also  somewhat 
neglected.  He  advanced  rapidly  with  a  cautious  step 
and  a  roving  eye.  A  heavy  negress  was  in  the  yard, 
washing  clothes  at  a  huge  tub,  and  she  turned  on 

hearing  his  steps.  ‘  Massa  ’ -  she  was  beginning 

to  call  out,  when  Garrett  made  a  motion  for  her  to 
be  silent. 

‘Any  Feds  here  ?  ’  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

She  pointed  over  her  shoulder.  ‘  Jest  gone,  Massa 
Garrett.  T’ree.’ 

‘  Glorious.,  Aunt  Chris  !  How  are  you  ?  Do  you 
like  me  in  this  ?  ’ 

‘  But  you  ’re  no  Fed’l,  Massa  Garrett.’ 

‘  Sh  I  Don’t  mention  my  name.  For  the  moment 
I  am  one  of  the  Feds  ;  d’  you  understand  ?  Not  a 
word,  not  a  hint  to  anybody.  Massa  John ’s  with 
General  Lee — isn’t  he  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes.’ 

‘Do  the  Feds  trouble  you  here  ?’ 

‘  Dey  come  an’  go,  an’  take  what  dey  kin  dat 
isn’t  ’idden.  But  Massa  John ’ll  come  back  soon.’ 

‘  You  ’re  right  there.’ 

Garrett  had  been  a  kind  of  steward  for  Mr  John 
Austin,  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  South  ; 
and  this  negress  and  her  husband  were  the  care¬ 
takers  on  the  farm.  These  negroes  were  usually  left 
unmolested  by  the  Federals. 
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Garrett  tried  to  get  all  the  information  he  could 
from  the  negress ;  but  he  found  it  was  mostly  un¬ 
reliable  or  useless.  She  guessed  there  were  a  million 
soldiers  at  Front  Royal  because  she  had  seen  a 
march  past  !  Garrett  knew  he  must  go  once  more 
right  amongst  his  enemies. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

General  Banks  was  busy.  The  defeat  of  Schenck 
and  Milroy  at  McDowell  by  General  Jackson,  and 
the  uncertain  movements  of  the  latter,  were  matters 
of  deep  concern  to  the  Federal  General,  who  tried 
to  keep  himself  well  informed  regarding  his  enemy 
and  well  in  touch  with  the  forces  on  his  own  side. 
Three  or  four  bearers  of  despatches  were  kept  waiting 
in  his  tent  while  he  discussed  matters  with  members 
of  his  staff. 

However,  he  was  not  long  in  turning  his  attention 
to  the  despatches.  The  first  was  from  Saxton,  who 
was  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  in  as  anxious  a  mood  as 
Banks  himself,  for  he  was  wondering  where  Jack- 
son  was  in  the  Shenandoah.  The  second  was  from 
Fremont  at  Cross  Keys,  and  that  General  was  anxious 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  ‘  Stonewall  ’  Jackson. 
The  third  was  from  Milroy,  who  gave  what  infor¬ 
mation  he  could  respecting  J ackson’s  force ;  but  he 
added  :  ‘  A  desperately  sharp  lookout  is  imperative, 
as  Jackson  doubles  like  a  fox  and  springs  as  suddenly 
as  a  shooting- star.’  At  the  foot  of  the  despatch, 
however,  there  was  this  addition :  ‘  I  have  learned 
from  two  rebel  prisoners  just  brought  in  here  that 
Jackson  has  a  splendid  spy-organisation,  and  that 
one  of  his  most  successful  agents  is  the  man 
who  impersonated  the  despatch-bearer  before  me  at 
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McDowell,  and  then  bolted  on  the  train.  His  name 
is  Garrett,  they  say,  and  he  told  one  of  these  rebs 
he  was  going  to  be  at  Front  Royal  in  a  couple  of 
days.  It  may  have  been  Secesli  brag ;  but  if  you  do 
get  a  chance  to  lay  hands  on  the  creature,  give  him 
a  few  inches  of  rope  for  us.  Our  boys  are  very  mad.’ 
Then  other  matters  were  dealt  with  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  despatch  were  these  words  :  ‘  The  bearer  of  this 
is  a  man  who  saw  the  Secesh  spy  at  McDowell  : 
perhaps  he  might  help  you  to  identify  him.’ 

The  other  matters  in  the  despatch  were  perhaps 
of  more  importance  at  that  moment  to  General 
Banks ;  but  we  are  most  concerned  with  what 
relates  to  Boden  Garrett. 

‘  You  know  this  rebel  spy — Garrett  ?  ’  asked  the 
General  of  the  despatch -bearer. 

‘I  should  know  him  again,  General.’ 

‘  Umpli !  What  is  he  like  ?  ’ 

‘  I  held  his  horse  when  he  came,  an’  I  was  in  the 
run  in  the  train,  too.  He ’s  a  tallish  man,  General ; 
moustache  an’  beard — not  much  of  a  beard.  He ’s 
a  quick  look  about  the  eye.  A  good  many  of  our 
chaps  ’ud  like  to  shake  hands  with  him,’  he  added, 
with  a  kind  of  humorous  grin. 

The  General  nodded  understanding^.  ‘  We  don’t 
want  him  here,’  he  said.  ‘  General  Milroy  says  it  is 
reported  he  may  come  here.  If  he  does,  we  ’ll  let 
him  stay — on  a  tree.  However,  suppose  you  walk 
about  the  camp  ;  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  if  you 
see  anybody  suspicious,  who  looks  at  all  like  this 
rebel,  arrest  him.’ 

‘  An’  if  he  objects  ?  ’  said  the  man,  more  as  a 
suggestion  than  an  interrogation. 

B.  and  B.  T 
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‘  Call  for  help  if  necessary,  and,  if  yon  think  fit, 
shoot.  Here.’  The  General  wrote  on  a  sheet  of 
paper :  ‘  The  bearer  of  this  has  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  to  arrest  any  and  all  persons  he  may  think 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  person  of 
one  Garrett,  a  rebel  spy ;  and  all  loyal  men  are 
hereby  called  upon  to  aid  the  bearer  of  this  in  his 
task  should  opportunity  be  given. — General  Banks.’ 
‘There,’  said  the  Federal  leader,  ‘that  will  give  you 
authority.’ 

The  soldier  saluted  and  was  going  out  when  the 
General  said,  ‘  You ’d  better  take  a  man  about  with 
you.  Major  Bentz  will  find  you  a  companion. — Will 
you,  Major  ?  ’  he  added,  turning  to  that  officer. 

The  Major,  of  course,  complied  with  the  request, 
and  the  despatch-bearer  and  a  sergeant  from  the 
2nd  Connecticut  went  off*  together  to  lay  hands  on 
Boden  Garrett. 

‘  I  guess  it  ’ll  be  worth  somethin’  ef  I  kin  catch 
this  durned  Secesh,’  said  the  man  who  held  the 
warrant. 

‘  ’E ’s  slippery — eh  ?  ’ 

‘  Some  !  Did  you  hear  what  he  did  at  McDowell  ?  ’ 

‘  Stole  a  train  an’  got  away  clear — eh  ?  ’ 

‘  He ’s  too  saucy  to  live  long.’ 

‘An’  ’e ’s  ’ere — in  Front  Boyal  ?’ 

‘  He  ’ll  not  be  here  an’  alive  lono*.’ 

‘  You  ’re  right,  sonny.  Say !  Didn’t  the  rebs 
drive  you  from  McDowell — eh  ? 5 

Then  they  gossiped  of  the  war  in  many  of  its 
phases. 

‘  Say  !  I ’m  suspicious,’  said  the  Ohio  man  who 
knew  Garrett.  ‘  That  man  sellin’  pies  has  a  queer 
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look — eh  ?  ’  and  he  pointed  to  a  man  with  a  basket 
on  his  arm. 

‘  ’E ’s  lookin’  about  ’im  some,’  remarked  the 
sergeant.  ‘  Is  it  the  spy  ?  ’ 

‘Let’s  march  round  him.’ 

They  did  so  cautiously,  and  were  satisfied  it  was 
not  Garrett.  They  went  on  farther,  and  a  man 
dressed  like  a  Federal  soldier  attracted  the  attention 
of  Milroy’s  messenger. 

*  That ’s  his  build,’  he  said,  nodding  in  the  direction 
of  the  man  he  was  suspecting. 

‘  But  ’e ’s  a  Fed,’  said  the  sergeant. 

‘  I  wouldn’t  trust  this  firework  of  a  reb.  He  ’ll 
play  any  game.  D’  you  know  this  man  ?  ’ 

They  walked  closer,  and  the  sergeant  did  not 
know  him. 

‘  Is  it  ’im  ?  ’  queried  the  sergeant. 

‘  B’  jiminy  !  but  it ’s  like  him.  Let ’s  watch  some.’ 

They  hung  about  the  spot  listlessly  for  some  time, 
and  watched  the  man  ;  but  he  was  not  Garrett. 

The  camp  of  Front  Royal  occupied,  somewhat 
sparsely,  the  Blue  Ridge  Hills,  opposite  to  the 
Shenandoah  Mountains.  The  region  is  rugged  and 
wild,  and  even  weird  in  some  places :  not  a  very 
desirable  situation  for  the  camp  of  a  big  army  with 
much  baggage.  The  two  soldiers,  after  walking  all 
over  the  camp,  stopped  near  a  clump  of  houses  at 
the  outskirts.  They  had  not  succeeded  in  running 
the  famous  Southerner  to  earth.  Other  soldiers  were 
straggling  about  the  place  ;  and  the  despatch-bearer 
looked  fixedly  for  a  moment  at  one  who  was  talking 
with  two  or  three  men  a  score  of  yards  away.  The 
eyes  of  the  two  men — the  Ohio  man  and  the  soldier 
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he  had  just  noticed — met,  and  both  stared.  The 
Ohio  man  came  to  a  decision  first ;  but  the  other 
looked  on  the  ground,  ransacking  his  memory  as  to 
where  he  had  seen  the  man  he  thus  partially 
recognised. 

Drawing  his  companion  to  the  corner  of  a  small 
building,  the  despatch-bearer  whispered,  ‘There  he  is.’ 

‘  Which  ?  ’ 

‘  The  man  who ’s  looking  like  as  if  he ’d  lost  a 
dollar.  We  hev  him  !  we  hev  him  !  Stand  here — 
don’t  budge  an  inch,  and  don’t  let  yer  eyes  wander. 
He ’s  sly  ;  but  we  ’ll  do  him  now.  I  ’ll  slip  round 
here,  and  when  you  hear  me  call,  close  in.  Don’t 
let  him  fool  ye.’  Then  the  Ohio  man  went  round 
the  building. 

Meanwhile  the  suspected  Federal  was  baffled  by 
his  memory.  When  he  looked  up  again  he  noticed 
that  the  man  he  had  tried  to  identify  as  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  gone.  That  disappearance  seemed  to  assist 
him,  for  a  light  shone  in  his  ,eyes  as  though  the 
sprite  of  memory  had  come  back  with  a  laugh  at 
the  short  absence  ;  and  he  walked  slowly  towards  the 
sergeant,  evidently  convinced.  When  he  came  to 
the  corner,  looking  for  the  other  man,  and  made  as 
though  he  would  run,  the  sergeant  flung  himself  on 
him.  There  was  a  struggle ;  and  as  the  sergeant 
grunted  the  other  man  cursed. 

‘  Help  !  ’  called  the  sergeant ;  but  the  man  lie  had 
been  talking  to  had  strolled  round  the  building,  and 
didn’t  hear.  ‘  You  think  you  ’ll  fool  me,  you  durned 
reb  sneak  !  But  you  ’re  caught  this  time. — Help  !  ’ 
he  called  aloud. 

They  were  both  calling  for  help  ! 
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‘  Who  in  tarnation  are  you  ? 5  asked  the  man  as 
they  stopped  struggling  for  a  moment,  holding  each 
other’s  arms.  ‘Are  ye  a  Secesh  or  a  Fed  ?’ 

‘I’m  a  Fed ;  but  you  ’re  a  durned  spy,’  replied 
the  sergeant.  ‘  I  know  ye :  you  ’re  that  sneak 
Garrett. — Help  !  ’  he  called  again. 

‘  You  puddin’-’ead  !  ’E ’s  foolin’  us  again.  That ’s 
Garrett  that ’s  bolted.  Let  me  go  ;  ’  and  he  struggled 
again. 

The  determined  character  of  the  man’s  struggles 
only  made  the  sergeant  more  convinced  that  Garrett 
was  a  very  clever  man.  They  had  a  beautiful 
struggle  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  did  the  rest 
of  their  talking  on  the  ground. 

‘  I  ain’t  goin’  to  let  ye  slip  as  long  as  I  hev  a 
finger  to  each  ’and.  You  ’re  a  durned  spy,  an’  I 
hev  ye.’ 

The  other  man  was  breathing  hard,  and  appeared 
much  annoyed. 

‘  God  help  ’im  !  Look  ’ere,  boss,’  he  said  ;  ‘  I  saw 
this  man  Garrett  at  Bull  Run  w’en  ’e  came  from 
Beauregard,  an’  ’e  fooled  me  there.  ’E ’s  playin’ 
George  Washington  to  the  British  army  with  ye 
now.  ’E  recognised  me,  an’  thet ’s  why  ’e ’s  expressed. 
An’  now  you  ’re  ’oldin’  me  in  !  ’ 

The  sergeant  began  to  doubt ;  but  then  he 
had  been  warned :  Garrett  was  very  sly  and  very 
clever. 

‘Ye  don’t  fool  me,’  he  said  quietly;  but  there  was 
not  so  much  conviction  in  his  voice. 

The  other  saw  this  and  hoped.  ‘  We  ’re  lumber- 
skulls.  They  ’ll  build  statues  for  us,  sure.  The 
reb  spy ’s  managed  to  get  two  Feds  to  fight  while 
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’e  bolts.  Say,  sergeant — general  ! — I ’m  ’ere  in  the 
1st  Michigan,  an’  I  ’ve  bin  ’ere  surely  as  long  as  you. 
’Ow  long ’s  the  other  man  bin  ’ere  ?  ’ 

The  sergeant  hesitated.  Doubt  was  beginning  to 
get  a  good  hold  of  him,  and  he  loosed  his  hold. 
c  Hev  ye  got  a  revolver  ?  ’  he  queried,  as  he  pointed 
to  his  own. 

‘  Take  it  out  of  my  pocket.’ 

The  sergeant  did  so. 

‘  Now  surely  you  can  believe  me.  Shall  we 
vamoose  ?  That  spy  ’ll  be  ’alf-way  ’ome  to  old 
“  Stonewall  ”  afore  we  git  away  from  this  claim.’ 

The  sergeant  was  a  stolid  man,  and  still  feared 
treachery. 

‘You’ll  swear  you’re  a  Fed?’  he  said,  probably 
not  thinking  of  the  value  of  such  testimony. 

‘  I  ’ll  do  more.  Where  did  the  other  man  say  ’e 
was  goin’  ?  ’ 

‘  Round  the  block.’ 

‘  ’E ’s  had  time  to  go  round  ten  blocks.  ’E  isn’t 
’ere  yet :  that ’s  frosty — eh  ?  ’ 

The  sergeant  gave  in. 

They  both  got  up  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
engaged  in  an  unprofitable  business. 

The  man  of  the  1st  Michigan,  who  had  really  had 
the  encounter  with  Garrett  at  Bull  Bun,  was  quick 
to  act.  He  had  an  opportunity  now  of  recovering 
the  advantage  he  had  lost  in  his  first  encounter  with 
Garrett. 

‘  E ’s  removed  !  ’  he  ejaculated  as  they  came  round 
the  houses  and  failed  to  see  Garrett. 

‘  An’  ’e ’s  fooled  the  General  too  !  ’  said  the  sergeant, 
still  aghast  at  the  audacity  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
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‘Jes’  some!  An’  ’e ’s  seen  the  camp,  an’  knows 
everythin’.  Let ’s  catch  ’im.’ 

‘  B’ jiminy,  yes  !  But  where  is  the  ’possum  ?  ’ 

They  walked  quickly  and  looked  hard. 

The  Michigan  man  caught  sight  of  a  running  figure 
nearly  a  mile  away,  seemingly  going  towards  a  farm¬ 
house. 

‘There  ’e  is  !  ’  he  cried  out.  ‘  We  ’ll  run  ’im  down 
yet ;  ’  and  he  set  off*  at  a  run,  with  the  sergeant  in 
line  with  him,  for  the  latter’s  pride  was  hurt  and  his 
vanity  sorely  wounded.  He  had  escorted  a  Secesh 
through  the  camp,  and  practically  helped  him  to 
get  away  ! 

Garrett,  however — of  course  Garrett  was  the  man 
who  was  escaping — had  got  a  little  start,  and  he 
was  making  the  best  of  it.  He  knew  he  would  soon 
be  followed ;  but  he  ran  speedily,  and  was  almost 
without  an  ulterior  motive  of  direction  when  he  first 
started.  As  he  went  on  his  way  he  cogitated  what 
lie  must  do.  He  would  have  preferred  to  pass  the 
farmhouse  ;  but  a  regimental  wagon  was  drawn  up 
near  it,  and  he  was  too  prudent  a  man  to  run  past 
openly.  He  was  daring  enough,  however,  to  attempt 
the  unexpected,  and  that  trait  was  frequently  his 
salvation.  So  Garrett  made  for  the  farmhouse,  crept 
round  to  the  farm  buildings,  and  used  his  eyes  and 
ears  well.  He  could  hear  voices  of  men  inside  the 
house,  and  he  looked  eagerly  for  Aunt  Chris.  There 
was  also  the  danger  that  at  any  moment  a  pack  from 
the  camp  might  be  at  his  heels,  for  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  two  figures  racing  after  him.  He 
crept  to  a  window  and  listened. 

Garrett  clapped  his  hand  to  his  revolver  as  he 
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heard  a  door  creak  ;  but,  to  his  joy,  it  was  Aunt 
Chris.  He  motioned  for  caution  ;  she  realised  the 
game  quickly,  and  came  to  him. 

‘  De  Feds — Free  inside,’  she  whispered. 

'They’re  after  me  from  up  yonder,’  he  whispered 
in  reply.  ‘  Where  can  I  hide  ?  They  ’ll  search  here.’ 

‘  De  stables,’  she  murmured  in  reply.  But  before 
they  had  moved  away  a  voice  called  from  the  house 
on  Aunt  Chris. 

Garrett  and  the  negress  both  stopped  instinctively. 

The  call  was  repeated,  and  the  next  instant  Garrett 
prepared  to  face  a  very  ugly  situation,  for  his  two 
pursuers  from  Front  Royal  might  at  any  moment 
burst  into  view.  However,  fighting  was  his  last 
resource,  and  he  was  not  in  his  extremity  yet.  His 
quick  eye  had  noted  the  larger  tub  that  Aunt  Chris 
was  using  for  her  washing,  and  his  wit  discovered 
the  use  for  it.  He  rushed  to  it  and  upset  the 
contents ;  then  he  jumped  inside  and  snuggled  into 
as  little  space  as  possible,  pulling  a  few  things  over 
him. 

‘  Cover  me  up  and  go  on  with  your  washing,’  lie 
managed  to  jerk  out  to  Aunt  Chris. 

She  was  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement ;  but 
Garrett’s  injunction  helped  to  bring  her  to  her  senses, 
and  her  own  sympathies  guided  her  to  do  right.  She 
was  almost  delighted  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  little 
conspiracy,  and  promptly  threw  her  damp  washing 
on  the  top  of  Garrett,  completely  covering  him  from 
view  ;  then  she  went  on  wringing  a  sheet  as  though 

o  o  o 

cleanliness  were  her  one  joy  in  life. 

The  Federal  soldier  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

‘  Say  !  are  you  deaf  ?  I  reckon  your  late  pro- 


Then  he  jumped  inside  and  snuggled  into  as  little  space  as  possible,  pulling 

a  few  things  over  him. 
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prietor  would  have  shaved  your  head  if  he ’d  called 
you  twice.’ 

Aunt  Chris  ceased  to  wring  the  sheet,  and  looked 
sweetly  guiltless  and  uncomprehending  at  the  soldier. 

‘  I  ’ve  shouted  twice,  an’  my  throat ’s  objectin’. 
We  ’re  dry,  an’  so ’s  the  jug.  Understand,  mother  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  sah  !  ’  said  Aunt  Chris  ;  but,  not  being  an 
accomplished  conspirator,  she  was  very  loath  to  leave 
the  side  of  the  tub.  Still,  her  hesitation  was  of  no 
importance,  for  the  soldier’s  attention  was  withdrawn 
from  her  to  two  Federals  racing  down  the  road 
towards  the  farm. 

‘  Say,  boys  !  ’  he  called  to  the  men  inside,  ‘  come 
here  ;  there ’s  some  fun  on.’ 

His  companions  came  to  the  door  and  looked. 

‘  Is  this  a  retreat  ?  ’  said  one  ironically. 

‘  Looks  as  if  these  two  don’t  want  to  stay  fer 
many  more  drinks  at  Front  Royal,’  said  another. 

‘  Are  they  after  mischief  ?  ’  asked  the  third 
dubiously. 

Aunt  Chris  was  uncomfortable  and  silent. 

The  two  runners  saw  the  three  Federal  soldiers 
at  the  door,  and  the  1st  Michigan  man  called  out 
as  he  came  almost  breathless  to  the  yard-fence,  ‘  Hev 
ye  seen  a  man  runnin’  jest  in  front  o’  us  ?  ’ 

The  three  soldiers  looked  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  question  ;  they  had  been  so  quiet  before. 

‘  Nob’dy ’s  run  past  here,’  replied  one. 

‘  ’E ’s  dressed  as  a  Fed  ;  but  ’e ’s  a  spy,’  said  the 
sergeant. 

‘  Ain’t  seen  him.’ 

‘ ’E  turned  in ’ere — didn’t  ’e,  mate  ?’  said  the  1st 
Michigan  man. 
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‘  ’E  did.  I  saw  ’im  bolt  for  this  place,  an’  ’e  didn’t 
cross  the  road  again.’ 

‘  ’E ’s  ’ere,  sure  enough.  ’E ’s  as  slippery  as  quick¬ 
silver,  an’  ’e  ’s  awful  sly  ;  but  ’e  ’s  ’ere  somew’ere. 
Say,  hev  ye  bin  ’ere  long  ?  ’ 

£  Half-an-hour.’ 

‘It’s  curious,’  said  the  1st  Michigan  man;  ‘but 
’e  s  ’ere — ’e  must  be.  Hev  you  ’eard  nothin’,  seen 
nothin’  ?  ’ 

The  Federals  shook  their  heads.  One  of  them 
turned  to  Aunt  Chris.  ‘  You  ’ve  seen  nothin’ — eh  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  sail— no  Fed’l  soldier  come  ’ere  ;  ’  and  she 
felt  she  had  not  violated  truth. 

‘It’s  awful  queer,’  continued  the  1st  Michigan 
man.  ‘  Say,  boys  !  ’elp  us  to  run  ’im  down.  ’E ’s 
the  man  that  bolted  with  the  train  at  McDowell.’ 

‘  Him  !  ’  said  one  of  the  Federals  with  such  em¬ 
phasis  that  Garrett,  who  heard  all  the  conversation, 
felt  flattered. 

‘  Sure  ye  ain’t  seen  a  man  runnin’  towards  ’ere  ?  ’ 
asked  the  1st  Michigan  soldier  of  Aunt  Chris. 

‘  Bin  wid  dese  gen’men  all  de  time,  an’  ’ere  in  de 
yard,  an’  don’t  see  ’ow  a  man  could  come  widout 
makin’  a  noise  ;  an’  we  ain’t  ’eard  no  noise  nor  seen 
no  man — eh,  sahs  ?  Per’ps  de  man ’s  gone  udder 
way.’ 

Aunt  Chris  was  as  subtle  as  a  K.C. 

‘  I  reckon  we  ’re  foolin’  the  time,’  said  the  sergeant. 

9  o 

‘  Suppose  we  spread  out  an’  look  well  about  ’ere. 
I  ’ll  lay  ’e ’s  not  far  away — mebbe  coverin’  us  now.’ 

The  other  men  started  at  that.  The  1st  Michigan 
man  said,  ‘  Yes,  ’e ’s  quick  on  the  trigger.  Get  your 
rifles,  mates,  ef  you  hev  no  sharp-shooters.’ 
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Then  they  began  the  search.  They  went  into 
the  stables  and  ransacked  the  hay  and  everything 
within.  They  went  to  the  outbuildings  and  searched 
laboriously. 

When  the  men  were  out  of  the  yard  and  in  the 
buildings,  Aunt  Chris  slyly  kicked  the  tub  that  con¬ 
tained  Garrett ;  and,  bending  down  to  lift  an  article, 
she  said,  ‘  Massa  Garrett,  are  ye  all  right  ?  ’ 

‘  Are  they  gone  ?  ’  he  asked. 

4  Dey  ’re  lookin’  in  de  buildin’s,’  she  replied. 

‘  How  many  altogether  ?  ’ 

‘  Five.’  She  wrung  a  sheet  very  hard,  and  shook 
it  ostentatiously. 

‘  They  ’re  not  in  sight  ?  ’ 

‘  Can’t  see  dem.’ 

‘  Take  some  of  these  clothes  off  carefully.’ 

Aunt  Chris  gathered  up  a  handful  of  washing. 

‘  Lift  it  up  carefully  and  let  one  thing  hang  loosely,’ 
whispered  Garrett. 

Aunt  Chris,  being  devoted,  became  adroit.  A 
coloured  print  petticoat  hung  from  her  dark  grasp, 
and  Garrett  managed  to  get  his  head  so  neatly 
encased  in  it  that  he  was  able  to  see  over  the 
top  of  the  tub.  He  heard  voices  in  one  of  the 
outbuilding's. 

o 

‘  Only  five  ?  ’  he  asked  in  a  whisper,  as  though  he 
were  considering  the  advisability  of  tackling  that 
number. 

Before  Aunt  Chris  could  reply  a  voice  sounded 
louder,  and  steps  were  heard  as  though  one  came  to 
the  yard.  In  an  instant  Aunt  Chris  had  dropped 
her  armful  of  clothes,  and  Boden  Garrett  was  merely 
an  article  in  the  washing;- tub. 

cD 
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One  of  the  Federals  came  into  the  yard  muttering  ; 
it  was  the  1st  Michigan  man. 

‘  It ’s  awful  queer,’  he  said. 

Then  he  looked  at  Aunt  Chris  and  walked  across 
the  yard.  He  went  to  a  door  that  was  fastened. 

‘  Say,  grandmother,’  he  called  out,  ‘  w’ere ’s  the 
key  to  this  ?  ’ 

‘  De  key,  sail  ?  Ain’t  got  no  key,’  replied  Aunt 
Chris,  who  wanted  him  to  go  away. 

‘  Then  this  ’ll  be  the  key  ;  ’  and  he  lifted  up  his 
foot,  which  didn’t  look  as  though  it  would  fit  the 
keyhole.  ‘  Jest  come  and  show  me  the  ins  an’  outs 
o’  this  place.’  Then  he  lifted  his  foot  against  the 
door,  and  it  proved  more  than  the  equal  of  a  key. 

Aunt  Chris  walked  after  him  doubtfully,  for  she 
was  not  sure  whether  she  had  better  go  from  the 
tub  or  remain  near  it.  She  was  given  little  choice, 
however.  Moreover,  her  absence  from  the  yard  stood 
to  her  advantage,  for  Garrett  did  not  wish  to  make 
her  his  accomplice,  and  for  him  to  be  caught  in  the 
tub  with  her  near  it  would  mean  a  short  shrift  for 
both.  However,  he  had  no  intention  of  being  caught 
in  the  tub  if  escape  were  possible. 

The  search  was  pursued  desperately  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  the  men  met  in  the  yard  again. 

‘  ’E ’s  vamoosed,’  said  one  of  the  three  Federate. 

‘  Seems  to  me,’  said  another,  ‘  as  ef  ’e  ain’t  come 
’ere  at  all.  I  reckon  I  ’ve  ears,  an’  ’e  didn’t  rattle 
’em  much.’ 

‘  ’E ’s  ’ere,’  said  the  sergeant.  ‘  I  ’ll  swear  ’e  came 
ere. 

‘  ’E ’s  playin’  ’possum  somew’eres,’  said  the  1st 
Michigan  man,  c  an’  mebbe  listenin’  to  us  now.  Say  !  ’ 
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lie  said,  and  he  walked  to  the  tub  and  began  to  haul 
out  the  clothes. 

Aunt  Chris  gave  a  little  cry. 

‘  Hurt — eh  ?  ’  asked  one  of  the  Federals  unsus¬ 
pectingly. 

Aunt  Chris  lifted  her  foot  as  if  in  pain — the 
deception  surely  was  permissible.  ‘  A  bunion,  sail  ! 5 

‘  I  thought  perhaps  this  yer  spy  was  on  yer  track,’ 
said  one  of  the  men,  with  a  laugh. 

The  1st  Michigan  man  stood  with  the  clothes  in 
his  hand,  looking  into  an  empty  tub  with  a  rueful 
face.  Aunt  Chris  was  lost  in  amazement,  and  the 
next  moment  the  five  soldiers  shared  her  feelings. 
There  was  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  on  the  road  : 
it  was  a  galloping  horse.  For  a  moment  mild  sur¬ 
prise  animated  the  Federals  ;  but  the  suspicion  of  the 
1st  Michigan  man  gave  him  an  idea,  and  he  went 
quickly  through  the  house.  He  rushed  back  the 
next  moment. 

‘  Look  !  ’  he  said  ;  ‘  ’e ’s  done  gone  an’  bolted 
with  yer  ’orse.’ 

The  five  men  then  hurriedly  turned  and  looked 
along  the  road.  ‘B’jiminy!’  was  all  their  tongues 
could  utter. 

Pursuit  was  hopeless,  as  they  had  no  horses,  and 
Garrett  was  going  with  the  utmost  speed  of  a 
splendid  horse.  He  had  slipped  out  of  the  tub  when 
Aunt  Chris  had  followed  the  Federal,  run  quietly 
through  the  house,  cut  the  traces  of  the  horse, 
removed  its  collar,  and — the  rest  we  know. 

The  sergeant,  in  telling  the  story  that  evening  to 
his  comrades,  said,  ‘  I  reckon  as  that  spy  would 
hev  got  out  of  an  earthquake.’ 
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‘  Stonewall  ’  Jackson  was  very  delighted  with 
Garrett’s  adventure  and  his  information,  and  still 
further  pleased  when  he  led  his  victorious  soldiers 
into  Front  Royal. 

When  asked  how  he  got  hold  of  General  Milroy’s 
despatch,  Garrett  coolly  explained  that  it  was  his 
own  production,  that  he  had  fac-similes  of  most  of 
the  Federal  generals’  signatures,  and  that  they  were 
useful  occasionally.  He  also  offered  a  pass  through 
the  Federal  lines  to  any  of  his  friends.  The  offer 
was  not  accepted. 
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IN  THE  TRACK  OF  THE 
FORTY-POUNDERS. 

By  Walter  Wood. 

WAS  on  the  Lighthouse  Pier  when  Chesney 
took  a  boat  and  prepared  to  pull  a  mile 
away  to  the  north  of  Castle  Hill  for  some 
fishing.  The  craft  was  a  worn-out  coble, 
which,  being  unfit  to  battle  with  the  seas 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  an  enlightened  corporation  to  ferry 
a  dozen  persons  each  trip  between  the  heads  of  two 
piers  which  formed  the  outer  harbour  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

An  aged  mariner  undertook  to  row  Chesney  out 
and  half-fill  the  boat  with  fish  at  the  low  inclusive 
charge  of  eighteenpence. 

‘  Yer  can  sell  the  catch  for  twice  the  money,  sir,’ 
observed  the  fisherman  persuasively.  That  decided 
Chesney,  who  is  of  Scotch  descent  and  engaged  in 
commerce. 

‘  Then  you  ’ll  owe  me  eighteenpence,’  he  answered 
as  he  stepped  into  the  coble. 

The  battered  seaman  winked  expressively  at  me, 
and  observed  in  husky  tones  of  admiration  that  it 
was  the  smartest  joke  he ’d  heard  this  side  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  he ’d  come  across  most  that  were  going. 
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Chesney  is  rather  proud  of  his  humour,  and  this 
remark  was  good  for  a  cigar  on  the  spot  for  the 
mariner  and  a  mental  resolve  on  Chesney’s  part — as 
I  heard  afterwards — to  give  him  half-a-crown,  and 
let  him  take  the  fish  home  for  his  own  family  con¬ 
sumption.  The  half-crown,  for  reasons  which  will 
presently  appear,  was  not  paid. 

The  boatman  lazily  pulled  Chesney  away,  puffing 
great  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  cigar,  which  he  was 
obviously  getting  through  as  speedily  as  possible  so 
that  he  might  be  ready  for  another.  I  watched  them 
as  they  left  the  pier,  and  envied  the  elegance  and 
self-possession  of  my  friend.  He  also  was  smoking, 
and  was  reclining  easily  in  the  stern-sheets  as  the 
coble  rose  and  fell  upon  the  crisp  blue  waves. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  then,  and  the  air 
was  so  clear  and  fresh  that  I  could  count  fifty  steam 
and  sailing  craft  of  all  sizes  and  rigs,  some  going 
north,  others  south,  and  a  few,  which  were  tacking, 
proceeding  any  way  that  would  secure  them  a  knot 
forward  on  their  voyages. 

The  coble  disappeared  round  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  Chesney  gave  me  a  gracious  and  pitying  wave  of 
the  hand,  for  I  am  of  a  timorous  and  unadventurous 
nature.  In  addition,  I  am  a  student  of  the  weather 
forecasts,  and  so  I  had  refused  to  accompany  him, 
saying  that  before  noon  the  sea- fog  would  be  upon 
us,  and  that  it  behoved  all  prudent  men  to  hug  the 
shore  very  closely. 

Chesney  went  away  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine  and  a 
cloud  of  blue  cigar- smoke,  in  the  company  of  the 
aged  seaman,  and  with  one  knickerbockered  leg 
dangling  carelessly  over  the  gunwale.  This,  I  be- 
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lieve,  was  done  more  for  the  benefit  of  several  pretty 
girls  upon  the  pier  than  for  mine. 

The  coble  and  the  mariner  returned  without  him, 
and  the  latter  reported  to  me  and  others  as  he 
landed  that  a  thick  fog  had  come  down  suddenly ; 
that  wind  and  sea  had  risen  without  warning ;  that 
Chesney,  in  leaning  out  of  the  boat  to  pull  in  the  last 
bite,  which  he  declined  to  forgo,  had  been  lurched 
overboard ;  that  the  anchor  was  then  up  and  the 
coble  under  way  ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
any  tiling  to  save  him,  inasmuch  as  the  boat  had  shot 
past  the  spot,  and  one  could  not  see  half-a-dozen 
yards  ahead. 

‘  As  for  my  gettin’  back,’  explained  the  fisherman, 
‘  I  came  in  mostly  wi’  the  wind  an’  tide.  But  for 
them  I  should  ha’  bin  wi’  the  Scotchman.’ 

Late  that  afternoon  I  lifted  a  limp,  unclothed  heap 
of  humanity,  which  was  Chesney,  into  a  cab,  after 
dexterously  casting  my  waterproof  around  him,  and 
we  drove  to  our  hotel.  My  friend  was  put  into 
warm  blankets,  his  knickers  being  hung  up  in  the 
kitchen  to  dry,  and  until  nightfall  I  employed  myself, 
under  medical  direction,  in  gently  pounding  and 
strongly  rubbing  him  to  keep  his  circulation  up, 
and  in  feeding  him  with  watered  brandy  to  keep 
his  rheumatism  down. 

Cliesney’s  first  sign  of  returning  intelligence  was 
made  when  he  observed,  addressing  no  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  the  aged  seaman  was  a  sham  and  a 
coward,  emphasising  his  description  with  an  energetic 
adjective  which  I  must  ask  to  be  excused  from 
mentioning. 

‘  And  now,’  I  said  when  I  was  tired  with  my 
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exertions,  and  all  the  spirit  was  finished,  ‘  tell  me 
how  the  whole  thing  happened.  It  strikes  me  as 
being  wonderfully  mixed  up.’ 

‘  Well,’  began  Chesney,  ‘  you  may  talk  as  you  like 
about  proficiency  in  shooting  ;  but,  for  my  part,  give 
me  soldiers  that  don’t  know  how  to  aim.’ 

He  turned  himself  in  his  blankets  and  looked 
hard  at  me. 

‘No,’  he  proceeded,  cleverly  reading  my  thoughts, 
‘I’m  not  affected  by  what  I’ve  had — there’s  not 
enough  of  it,  for  one  thing — and  I ’m  not  going 
mad.  I  ’m  telling  you  a  simple  fact  when  I  say 
that  if  those  fellows  on  Castle  Hill  had  been  good 
shots  I  should  have  been  blown  into  a  thousand 
pieces  by  this  time.  Then  it  would  have  been  a 
case  of  Casabianca  over  again — asking  of  the  winds 
which  far  around  with  fragments  strewed  the  sea. 
You  know  that  when  I  left  you  this  morning  those 
volunteer  artillery  fellows  were  potting  away  with 
the  forty-pounders  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  They 
have  three  targets  rigged  up  out  to  sea,  the  targets 
being  large  casks  placed  upright  on  anchored  rafts, 
and  each  having  a  flag  on  a  pole  to  show  its  position 
to  the  gunners. 

‘  Well,  the  hill  is  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  so  that  it ’s  safe  enough  to  sail  beneath 
the  shot  as  they  scream  through  the  air.  It ’s  quite 
thrilling  and  interesting  to  be  rowed  about  and  watch 
the  men  at  practice.  You  see  the  flash  and  the 
smoke,  and  if  you  ’re  reasonably  sharp  you  can 
follow  the  projectiles  as  they  whiz  along.  Very 
often  the  shot  goes  in  plump,  and  raises  a  tall,  thin 
column  of  spray,  and  that ’s  all  you  see  of  it ;  but 
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frequently  it  goes  ricochetting  for  a  long  distance, 
and  this  morning  I  saw  one  that  ricochetted  twenty 
times. 

‘  When  the  skippers  of  the  sixpenny  excursion 
steamers  want  to  let  the  trippers  have  their  money’s 
worth,  they  run  very  near  the  zone  of  fire.  That 
usually  knocks  the  passengers  over,  even  if  the  sea 
doesn’t.  You  ’ve  never  been  out  in  one  of  the 
steamers,  I  know.  They  ’re  a  bit  too  cosmopolitan 
for  you,  aren’t  they  ?  But  you  must  remember  that 
you  can  always  preserve  your  self-respect  and  gen¬ 
tility  by  going  on  the  bridge — sixpence  extra,  and 
cheap  at  the  price. 

‘  Well,  it ’s  a  pity  you  haven’t  made  a  trip  or  two, 
because  you  ’d  understand  better  what  I ’m  going  to 
tell  you.  For  my  own  part,  I ’ve  been  out  dozens  of 
times,  and  paid  my  sixpence.  There ’s  no  false  pride 
about  me.  I  ’m  not  above  mingling  with  the  people, 
and  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows.  I ’m  one  of  ’em.’ 

It  pleases  Chesney  to  talk  like  this  in  private. 
All  the  same,  he  wears  a  ring  with  a  crest — for  which, 
however,  I  don’t  know  that  he  pays  the  tax — and 
claims  to  be  descended  from  Lord  MacTaggart  of  the 
Isles. 

‘  I  have  already  described  my  coble-man  in  fitting 
terms.  As  he  rowed  out  lie  tried  to  persuade  me 
that  he ’d  seen  every  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  I  don’t  suppose  he  ever  got  farther  than  the 
Dutch  coast  with  the  fishing-fleets.  That  part  of 
the  world  he  certainly  does  know  well,  and  speaks 
fluently  of  “  Tarskillin,”  Ameland  Island,  the  Texel, 
and  other  spots  abroad  where  he ’s  put  in  a  lot  of 
time — mostly,  I  dare  say,  for  illegal  trawling.  He 
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was  a  fraud  of  the  first  water,  and  ran  through  my 
cigars  in  a  way  I  could  never  have  believed  possible 
.  if  I  hadn’t  seen  it  done.  He  seemed  to  turn  them 
into  smoke  at  a  single  draw,  and  didn’t  hesitate  to 
ask  for  more,  either. 

‘  When  we  got  half  a  mile  out — you  remember 
what  a  lovely  morning  it  was- — he  stopped  pulling, 
laid  down  his  oars,  and  threw  the  anchor  out.  Then 
he  tried  to  persuade  me  that  the  most  perfect  manner 
of  enjoying  my  time  was  not  to  fish,  but  to  lie  on  my 
back  and  smoke,  and  conjure  up  visions  of  what  the 
hill  was  like  in  the  old  fighting  days,  and  picture  to 
myself  the  battles  which  have  been  determined  here¬ 
abouts  since  the  Armada.  He ’s  not  an  unromantic 
or  unpicturesque  old  villain  ;  but  I ’d  gone  out  to  fish, 
and  fish  I  was  determined  on,  even  at  the  cost  of 
putting  the  old  gentleman  to  the  trouble  of  baiting 
my  hooks  and  looking  after  my  lines. 

‘  For  half-an-hour  I  caught  nothing,  and  even  the 
ancient  mariner  had  to  confess  that  there  wasn’t 
much  “sport,”  as  he  fondly  called  it.  That,  he 
explained,  was  due  to  the  bright  morning  and  the 
uncommon  wariness  of  the  fish.  He  tried  to  show 
me  that  since  his  young  days  fish  have  changed  very 
much  for  the  worse  ;  for,  whereas  then  they  would 
go  accommodatingly  into  any  apology  for  a  net, 
nowadays  they  know  the  cut  of  a  trawl  or  line  a 
mile  away,  and  manoeuvre  out  of  reach  accordingly. 
As  for  patent  trawl-heads,  they  scent  them  from  afar, 
and  won’t  go  near  them. 

*  “  It ’s  all  eddication  ’at  does  it,”  he  assured  me. 
“  If  it  wasn’t  for  eddication  there ’d  be  no  steam  - 
trawlers,  an’  if  it  wasn’t  for  steam-trawlers  the  fish 
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wouldn’t  be  so  ’cute.  Becoss,  you  see,  it ’s  this  way  : 
if  a  calm  came  on  in  the  old  days  o’  sailin’ -smacks 
only,  an’  lasted  for  a  week  or  two,  the  fish  ’ud  forget 
what  a  net  was  like  ;  but  wi’  steamers,  wi’  their  gear 
alius  down,  ’cep tin’  in  ’eavy  weather,  the  image  o’  the 
net  is  never  out  o’  their  minds,  an’  so  they  ’re  rare 
an’  cunnin’.”  ’ 

‘  Specious  old  arguer,’  I  observed. 

‘  Natural  product  of  a  fashionable  seaside  resort,’ 
returned  Chesney.  ‘  The  curse  of  modern  civilisation 
is  that  it  affects  the  inborn  simplicity  of  these  people, 
and  makes  them  precocious  and  over-cunning,  so  to 
speak.  That  comes  of  tampering  with  the  masses.’ 

‘  Of  whom  you  ’re  one  !  ’ 

Chesney  scorned  to  notice  the  correcting  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  power  of  forgetting  disagreeable 
positions  previously  taken  up  by  him,  which  I  have 
sought  in  vain  to  emulate,  he  went  on  with  his  story. 

‘  All  the  time  we  were  fishing  we  were  underneath 
the  direct  tracks  of  the  forty-pounders  from  the  hill. 
You  know  how  the  guns  are  placed  ?  They  ’re  all 
forty-pounder  R.B.L.  or  B.M.L. — that  is  to  say,  rifled 
breech-loaders  or  rifled  muzzle-loaders.’ 

Having  glanced  with  pity  for  my  ignorance  as  he 
made  this  explanation,  Chesney  proceeded  :  ‘  It ’s  the 
breech-loaders  that  are  mostly  used  in  the  way  of 
practice.  The  gunners  never  seem  to  hit  anything — 
at  least  I  never  saw  the  target  struck,  and  I ’ve  spent 
many  hours  on  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  weapons, 
sometimes  half-afraid  that  the  shot  would  come  out 
at  the  wrong1  end  and  do  the  business  for  me.  This 
morning  they  were  especially  bad,  and  I  couldn’t  help 
remarking-  on  the  vileness  of  their  aim  to  the  old 
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Johnnie  who  was  with  me.  But  he  hadn’t  a  thought 
for  anything  outside  fishing-smacks,  coasters,  fish, 
and  cobles,  unless  it  was  the  amount  of  tips  he  was 
accustomed  to  get,  on  landing,  from  wealthy  gentle¬ 
men  like  me,  as  he  put  it. 

‘I’m  a  bit  of  an  artillerist  myself,’  proceeded 
Chesney — he  was  at  one  time,  I  remember,  in  a 
volunteer  regiment,  as  an  officer,  he  would  vaguely 
say,  but  qualified,  as  I  understand,  by  the  prefix 
‘  non-commissioned  ’ — ‘  and  so  I  ’m  pretty  competent 
to  reckon  up  the  performances  of  the  men  on  the 
hill.  Their  aim  was  bad,  their  training  was  deplor¬ 
able,  and  for  the  life  of  them  they  somehow  couldn’t 
tackle  the  trajectory.  The  result  was  that  all  the 
shots  were  wild,  and  not  one  went  nearer  to  the 
target  than  fifty  yards.  I  think  there  must  have 
been  some  awful  language  on  the  hill,  and  the  in¬ 
specting  officer,  who ’s  coming  down  to-morrow,  is 
certain  to  have  a  lot  to  say  about  it.  He  ’ll  be 
hard  up  for  a  subject,  and  likes  to  have  his  re¬ 
marks  reported  in  the  local  papers ;  so  here ’s  his 
opportunity. 

‘  We  kept  well  on  the  safe  side  of  the  targets,  and 
enjoyed  the  sensation  of  the  shots  being  very  near, 
and  yet  of  being  ourselves  quite  out  of  danger. 

‘  All  at  once  the  fog  was  on  us.  It  came  down 
from  the  north-east  without  warning — at  any  rate 
neither  the  boatman  nor  I  saw  it — and  almost  before 
we  knew  where  we  were  the  coble  was  enveloped  in 
a  mist  so  thick  that  you  could  hardly  see  the  length 
of  the  boat. 

‘  The  old  chap  professed  to  get  into  a  panic,  and 
began  to  haul  up  the  anchor  with  a  vigour  you 
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would  never  have  supposed  to  be  in  his  withered 
body. 

‘  I  rather  resented  this  haste,  for  I  ’d  only  got 
half-a-dozen  wretched  dabs  and  whiting,  and  didn’t 
feel  that  I ’d  had  my  money’s  worth. 

‘“Not  so  fast,”  I  said;  “you  needn’t  be  alarmed 
about  this  bit  of  a  mist.  It ’s  a  bright  morning,  and 
the  air  will  soon  be  clear  again.” 

‘But  the  boatman  took  no  heed.  “You  don’t 
know  these  parts  as  well  as  I  do,  sir,”  he  said,  “  or 
you ’d  want  to  get  back  to  the  pier  as  sharp  as  you 
could.  I  remember  once  bein’  out  like  this  an’  bein’ 
utterly  lost.  The  fog  was  that  thick  you  could 
ha’  sliced  it,  an’  the  tide  was  ebbin’  so  you  couldn’t 
row  against  it.  I  was  providential  picked  up  by 
a  smack  after  I ’d  drifted  ten  mile  out  an’  bin  in 
a  open  boat  fifteen  hour.  I  don’t  want  another  do 
like  that.” 

‘  Just  then  he  got  the  anchor  up,  plumped  it  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  began  rowing  back  like 
a  very  demon  to  where  he  supposed  the  harbour 
was. 

‘  “  Just  stop  one  minute,”  I  cried  ;  “  I ’ve  got  a 
tremendous  bite  !  ” 

‘  “  Not  a  second  !  ”  he  shouted  back,  and  pulled 
away  harder  than  ever. 

‘  I  was  so  certain  I  had  a  splendid  fish  on  one  of 
my  hooks  that  I  hauled  in  hard  and  fast.  I  was 
leaning  over  the  side,  and  saw  that  I  had  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  cod. 

‘  For  the  moment  I  forgot  everything  but  my 
frantic  desire  to  get  my  catch  on  board.  I  had  no 
such  thing  as  a  landing-net ;  it  was  a  mere  question 
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of  skill  and  muscle,  a  matter  of  watching  for  my 
opportunity,  and  jerking  the  beauty  into  the  coble  as 
he  struggled  and  leaped. 

‘  “  Let  ’im  go  1  There ’s  plenty  more  w’ere  ’e 
comes  from  !  ”  the  old  man  sang  out, 

‘  “  Yes,  but  you  ’ve  got  to  catch  ’em,”  I  answered  ; 
“  and  that  s  more  than  you  do  every  day  with  tackle 

like  this.  I  11  have  him  on  board  before  you  can 

%/ 

count  ten.  This  11  be  a  big  thing  to  talk  about.” 

©  © 

4  “  Don’t  be  a  blamed  fool,  sir,”  the  old  man 
yapped.  All  the  time  he  was  working  backward 
and  forward  at  the  oars,  panting  like  an  engine  out 
of  order. 

‘  Now,  you  know,  it  isn’t  usual  for  a  visitor  to  be 
spoken  to  like  that  by  a  native.  Hang  it !  they  have 
to  depend  on  us  for  a  living,  and  must  keep  civil 
tongues  in  their  heads.  What  the  dickens  would 
become  of  my  customers  if  I  took  to  swearing  at 
them  ?  So  I  turned  to  the  boatman  for  a  second, 
just  to  tell  him  not  to  speak  in  that  way  again. 

‘  “  Look  out !  Let  go  your  line  3  ”  he  roared  by 
way  of  answer. 

‘  It  was  too  late.  While  I  had  turned  to  reprove 
him  the  cod  had  taken  a  desperate  dive  ;  my  line 
tautened  ;  I  felt  a  jerk  ;  the  boat  heeled  over :  and 
before  I  knew  what  had  happened  I  was  in  the 
water,  and  the  coble  had  been  swept  away  into  the 
fog.  I  heard  the  old  man’s  voice  asking  me  where  I 
was  :  and  Heaven  save  me  from  ever  again  listening 
to  such  an  evil  sound.  Talk  about  the  wail  of  the 
departing — it  smote  upon  me  with  a  vengeance  then. 
That  smothered  cry  from  the  clammy  gloom  will  ring 
in  my  ears  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.  L  gh  !  I 
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shall  never  see  a  Scotch  mist  without  feeling  all  the 
horror  of  it  again. 

e  My  mouth  was  too  full  of  the  North  Sea  to  make 
it  possible  for  me  to  give  an  answer ;  and  as  I  didn’t 
reply,  1  suppose  the  old  fellow  worked  his  way  into 
harbour,  satisfied  that  I ’d  gone  down  like  a  stone. 
He  was  vastly  anxious  about  his  own  safety  ;  if  he ’d 
been  one-half  as  concerned  about  mine,  I  dare  say  I 
could  have  got  into  the  boat  again,  bad  as  my  chances 
were — for,  you  know,  I ’m  a  powerful  swimmer.’ 

‘A  life  more  or  less  doesn’t  count  to  an  old  North 
Sea  fisherman,’  I  observed  as  Chesney  paused  to  re¬ 
light  his  cigar.  ‘They  get  so  used  to  loss  at  sea 
that  they  can’t  be  affected  as  we  are.’ 

‘No,’  agreed  Chesney;  ‘and  I  suppose  that  a  mere 
outsider  like  me  couldn’t  count  much  to  the  old  man 
— I ’m  not  a  relative,  and  can  easily  be  replaced  by 
another  visitor.  All  the  same,  I  feel  sore  that  he 
should  so  readily  have  abandoned  me.  However,  to 
let  that  pass,  I  was  in  an  awful  situation — how  awful 
I  can’t  adequately  describe  to  you.  I  couldn’t  see 
more  than  a  yard  or  two  around  me,  and  didn’t  know 
which  way  to  turn  to  save  myself.  I  sujiposed  I  was 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  but  was  afraid  to 
spend  my  strength  in  trying  to  swim  to  it,  lest  I 
should  get  to  a  spot  where  I  couldn’t  land,  and  perish 
miserably. 

‘  Thank  Heaven,  if  I  ’m  not  much  of  a  golfer  or 
tennis  man,  if  I  don’t  care  for  cricket,  and  loathe 
football,  there ’s  one  tiling  I  can  do — 1  can  swim. 
They  couldn’t  drive  Greek  or  Latin  into  me  at 
school ;  I  never  got  beyond  the  ass’s  bridge  in 
Euclid,  and  didn’t  understand  what  came  before  ;  but 
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Heaven  bless  the  people  who  subscribed  towards  the 
swimming-bath,  and  the  pater  who  paid  the  extra 
fees  they  charged  for  teaching  what  the  head-master 
elegantly  described  as  the  natatorial  art.  The  pater 
used  to  say,  in  view  of  my  general  thick-lieadedness, 
that  it  seemed  a  sin  to  put  into  my  hands  the  means 
of  getting  out  of  some  tight  corner  in  a  river  or  canal 
when  Providence  might  have  designed  some  such  plan 
to  rid  the  world  of:  an  encumbrance  ;  but  I  m  sure 
the  dear  old  man  will  weep  for  joy  when  I  tell  him 
how  his  subscription  proved  his  son’s  salvation. 

‘  Excuse  this  lapse  into  reminiscence — you  might 
call  it  some  harsher  name — but  I ’m  certain  you ’d 
feel  the  same  gratitude  if  you  were  in  my  shoes. 

‘Curiously  enough,  after  the  first  shock  passed,  I 
wasn’t  in  the  least  disturbed  about  my  situation. 
I  felt  wonderfully  cool-headed,  and  at  once  began 
to  get  rid  of  my  boots  and  clothes,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  float  and  swim  with  as  little  encumbrance  as 
possible.  That  accounts  for  my  rather  unpresentable 
state  when  I  was  fetched  ashore  from  the  waters  east 
of*  the  pier.’ 

‘  I ’m  waiting  patiently,  Chesney,’  I  observed 
quietly,  ‘  to  get  to  know  how  you  reached  the  raft, 
and  how  you  got  from  it.  You  must  admit  that 
your  method  of  coming  ashore  was  rather  a  knock¬ 
down  for  the  conventionalities.’ 

‘  Needs  must  when  the  Evil  One  drives,’  returned 
my  friend.  ‘  But  let  me  tell  the  yarn  my  own  way, 
or  you  ’ll  spoil  it ;  and  it  isn’t  without  its  strong 
features.’ 

‘  It  has  a  strength  peculiarly  its  own.’ 

Chesney  went  on  :  ‘As  you  live  by  your  imagina- 
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tion  ’ — this  was  a  quid  pro  quo  for  my  sarcasm — 
‘  you  ’ll  readily  understand  my  position.  I  was  a 
good  half-mile  from  the  hill,  and  about  as  far  from 
the  targets.  The  fog  was  so  dense  that  you  couldn’t 
see  three  yards  on  any  side  of  you.  I  might  swim 
about  in  a  circle  until  I  was  exhausted,  or  I  might 
float,  on  the  off-chance  that  the  fog  would  lift  or 
a  coble  run  past  me.  I  might  make  for  the  harbour, 
or  the  hill — and  miss  both.  Now,  what  would  you 
have  done  ?  ’ 

Chesney  looked  up  triumphantly  as  he  put  this 
question. 

‘  I  shouldn’t  have  done  anything.’ 

Chesney  smiled  in  a  superior  way. 

‘  Because  I  can’t  swim,  and  should  therefore  have 
gone  to  the  bottom.’ 

Chesney ’s  smile  vanished.  ‘  There  was  only  one 
way  out  of  it,’  he  resumed,  not  without  a  suspicion 
of  irritation,  c  which  I  venture  to  think  wouldn’t 
have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  landsman, 
or,  shall  I  say,  the  non-aquatic  person.  That  was, 
to  enter  the  lion’s  den — to  make  for  the  targets  and 
seek  refuge  on  them.’ 

‘  A  hare-brained  notion,’  I  commented. 

4  Listen.  If  I ’d  made  for  the  hill  I  might  have 
struggled  into  quite  the  wrong  direction,  and  even  if 
I ’d  reached  the  foot  of  it,  mightn’t  have  been  able  to 
get  a  landing ;  for,  you  know,  the  tide  was  just  then 
flowing  strongly,  and  there ’s  a  nasty  current  round 
the  base.  For  the  same  reason  I  couldn’t  try  the 
harbour,  so  there  was  no  option  between  floating 
aimlessly  about  and  seeking  a  resting-place  on  one 
of  the  targets.  I  determined  on  the  latter,  and 
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thought  I  had  very  good  reason  for  making  the 
choice. 

‘  My  reason  was  that  in  spite  of  the  thick  fog  the 
guns  were  pounding  away  as  hard  as  ever.  That 
showed  me  that  the  fog  was  merely  local — was,  in 
fact,  a  bank  that  hung  about  the  hill — and  that  a 
mile  or  so  out  the  sea  and  targets  were  clear.  The 
whole  bank  could  easily  be  seen  over  by  the  gunners, 
and  I  take  it  that  it  was  nothing  to  them  what 
mysteries  the  bank  concealed. 

‘  I  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  I  should  not 
be  seen  as  soon  as  I  emerged  from  the  gray  curtain 
and  got  near  the  targets.  I  knew  that  I  was  all 
right  for  a  certain  distance,  because,  being  fired  from 
that  height,  the  shots  couldn’t  possibly  hit  the  water 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land  ;  and  very 
often  they  didn’t  touch  the  surface  until  they  got 
to  the  far  side  of  the  targets. 

‘  But  I  couldn’t  spend  all  the  day  in  thinking,  and 
I  struck  out  for  the  targets,  going  finely  with  the 
tide,  which  was  still  ebbing,  although  I  expected 
every  minute  that  it  would  turn.  As  it  was,  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  carried  pretty  near  the  targets.  As 
I  have  suggested,  I  did  not  think  that,  once  clear  of 
the  targets,  I  should  be  otherwise  than  all  right  and 
safe.  I  imagined  that  I  should  be  seen  by  at  least 
one  of  the  fellows  who  are  for  ever  peering  through 
their  glasses  from  the  battery  watching  the  course  of 
the  shots. 

‘  The  adventure  wasn’t  without  its  exciting  element, 
once  I  got  into  the  spirit  of  it.  The  nearer  the  shots 
I  got  the  more  I  was  disposed  to  funk  and  turn  back, 
but  1  didn’t  then  care  for  the  notion  of  beiim  beaten, 
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and,  as  I  have  said,  I  might  have  turned  to  a  worse 
fate  than  that  which  was  before  me. 

‘  Sure  enough,  I  did  emerge  from  the  fog-bank.  I 
swam  out  of  the  thick,  clammy  cloud  into  perfectly 
clear  bright  air,  and  saw  ahead  of  me  the  row  of 
targets  standing  with  absolute  distinctness  out  of  the 
water,  and  rolling  gently  about  with  the  motion  of 
the  seas. 

‘  Now  came  the  critical  time.  I  was  in  the  direct 
line  of  fire,  the  straight  track  of  the  forty-pounders, 
and  any  moment  any  one  of  those  awful  screaming 
shot  might  smash  me  to  a  pulp  on  the  water,  and 
leave  only  a  sanguinary  stain  to  show  my  resting- 
place.  I  can  tell  you  the  terror  of  it  for  a  moment 
almost  froze  my  blood.  But  in  time  of  deadly  peril 
the  main  tiling  needful  is  action,  and  action  I  went 
in  for  for  all  I  was  worth.  I ’ve  fought  hard  in 
swimming  races  to  get  the  first  place — and  I  don’t 
think  there ’s  any  sport  on  earth  in  which  you  can 
exert  yourself  more  than  in  that — but  I  never 
strained  myself  as  I  did  to  get  out  of  that  fatal 
track. 

‘  Every  few  minutes  I  looked  round  at  the  battery 
with  an  irresistible  fascination,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  puff  of  smoke  and  the  tongue  of  flame,  down  I 
dived  as  deeply  as  ever  I  could,  so  as  to  be  as  safe 
as  possible  from  the  shells — for  by  this  time  they 
were  firing  nothing  but  shrapnel. 

‘  Once  or  twice  I  shot  bolt  upright  from  the  water, 
jumping  as  high  out  of  the  waves  as  my  strength 
allowed  ;  and  when  my  body  was  out  to  the  hips 
I  moved  my  arms  frantically,  in  the  hope  that  those 
on  the  hill  would  see  me  and  stop  firing.  But  no 
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such  luck  was  mine.  At  that  distance  I  must  have 
been  practically  invisible,  especially  as  no  one  would 
ever  dream  of  looking  for  swimmers,  crazy  as  some 
of  them  are  when  in  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  targets. 

‘At  last  I  saw  that  my  sole  hope  of  salvation  was 
to  get  on  to  one  of  the  targets,  stand  up,  and  show 
myself  against  the  flag.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  escape  notice,  and  firing  would, 
of  course,  cease  instantly  until  I  could  be  rescued. 

‘  So  I  struggled  on,  not  quite  so  vigorously  as 
before,  for  my  strength  was  failing.  Every  minute 
or  so  a  shrapnel  screamed  past  me  or  overhead, 
and  one  of  them,  bursting  prematurely,  scattered  its 
horrible  contents  in  a  deadly  hail  about  me.  That 
awful  shower  of  missiles  put  the  final  spurt  into 
me,  and  before  another  shot  was  fired  I  was  cling¬ 
ing,  exhausted,  to  the  centre  target,  expecting  every 
instant  that  a  shot  would  come  to  kill  me. 

‘  To  my  astonishment,  there  was  no  more  booming, 
and  it  dawned  upon  me  that  the  morning’s  firing  was 
at  an  end.  I  gave  a  loud  shout  of  joy  at  my  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  managed  to  get 
completely  upon  the  platform.  I  instantly  looked 
towards  the  battery,  and  saw  that  the  flag  was 
hauled  down,  and  that  the  guns  were  deserted. 

‘  For  the  immediate  present  I  was  safe,  and  I  sank 
down  shivering  on  the  raft. 

‘  But  the  time  was  one  for  action,  and  I  pulled  my 
cold  and  trembling  limbs  together.  I  looked  towards 
every  point  of  the  compass,  but  there  wasn’t  a  craft 
of  any  sort  in  sight  to  take  me  off.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  hill,  to  be 
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seen  from  the  harbour  or  the  outer  pier ;  and  as  I  had 
no  wish  to  remain  on  the  target  all  day,  I  determined 
to  cast  myself  on  the  waters  and  get  back  to  shore 
with  the  tide,  which  had  now  turned,  and  was  being 
helped  landward  by  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  north¬ 
east.5 

Chesney  paused  awkwardly  for  a  moment  before 
adding :  ‘  But  before  diving  I  did  what  I  hadn’t  done 
for  many  a  long  day— kneeled  down  by  the  flag  and 
said  a  prayer,  first  for  my  deliverance,  and  secondly 
for  strength  to  get  to  shore.  The  second  part  of  it, 
as  you  know,  was  answered,  and  I ’m  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  that  I  thank  God  for  my  wonderful 
deliverance.’ 

There  was  almost  a  note  of  defiance  in  his  con¬ 
cluding  words,  as  if  he  thought  I  might  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  his  act  as  being  unworthy  of  a  man  of  spirit. 

But  I  had  noticed  also  a  curious  tremor  in  his 
voice,  and  felt  that  I  could  not  improve  on  the  plan 
of  continuing  to  smoke  in  sympathetic  silence — which 
I  did. 
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A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORY. 

By  F.  B.  Forester. 


CHAPTER  I. 
ALKING  of  Natal’ - 


—  began  Captain 
Winchcombe  suddenly. 

‘  Nobody  was  talking  of  it,’  murmured 
an  ensign  sotto  voce. 

‘No,’  cut  in  another  officer,  who  had 
heard  the  whisper ;  ‘  but  we  ’re  located  in  it 

at  present,  and  ’ - 

*  And  abusing  it  pretty  roundly,’  chimed  in  some 
one  else,  ‘  so  it ’s  a  good  deal  in  evidence  just  now.’ 

‘  Oh,  shut  up,  I  say,  you  fellows  !  Winchcombe ’s 
got  a  yarn  to  give  us. — Go  ahead,  Winchcombe,  and 
let ’s  have  it — there  ’s  a  good  chap.’ 

‘  Nothing  of  the  sort,’  rejoined  the  officer  appealed 
to.  ‘  You  take  things  a  good  deal  too  much  for 
granted,  old  fellow.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  it ’s  no 
yarn  of  mine.  I  was  only  going  to  ask  if  none  of 
you  had  heard  that  queer  adventure  Carleton  had 
when  he  was  out  here  nineteen  years  ago.  You  ’ve 
not?  Well,  it’s  worth  hearing,  then,  that’s  all.’ 
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And  having  in  this  way  laid  a  match  to  the  train, 
the  speaker  lay  back  and  waited  for  the  explosion. 

This  brought  into  public  notice  a  tall,  dark  man 
stretched  on  the  grass  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the 
group  round  the  camp-fire,  who  looked  up  to  remon¬ 
strate.  ‘  Oh,  come,  I  say  !  Too  bad  to  give  a  fellow 
away  like  that,  you  know.  1  had  only  just  joined 
then.’ 

Winchcombe  looked  round  at  his  comrade,  and 
laughed  as  he  asked,  ‘  What  on  earth  has  that  got  to 
do  with  it  ?  The  yarn ’s  worth  telling,  so  come  along, 
and  don’t  make  any  more  excuses.’ 

This  was  quite  enough  for  the  group  round  the 
fire,  eagerly  waiting  to  welcome  anything  in  the  way 
of  novelty,  and  a  means  of  passing  the  time. 

‘  Come  on,  Carleton  !  Don’t  be  bashful,  old  chap ! 
Never  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel,  you  know. 
Fire  away  now,’  came  from  all  sides. 

Thus  urged,  the  Major  resigned  himself  to  the 
inevitable. 

‘  Well,’  he  declared,  turning  to  face  the  group  of 
his  brother- officers,  ‘  of  course  I  ’ll  give  you  the  yarn 
with  pleasure  if  you  care  to  hear  it.  There  is  one 
thing  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  before  I  start, 
please  :  the  whole  country  was  very  different  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago  from  what  it  is  to-day.  Of  course, 
even  now  it  is  wild  enough  in  parts ;  but  I  can  tell 
you  it  seems  quite  settled  and  civilised  by  compari¬ 
son  with  former  days.  Game  was  a  good  deal  more 
plentiful,  too  :  no  end  of  antelopes,  and  even  elephants 
might  be  occasionally  heard  of  away  in  the  thick 
bush  near  the  coast.  Not  that  my  yarn  has  to  do 
with  antelopes  or  elephants  either.  I  only  instanced 
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them  for  the  sake  of  reminding  you  that  what  would 
be  utterly  improbable,  or  impossible  even,  in  these 
days  would  have  been  possible  enough  then. 

‘  But  if  the  country,  in  many  of  its  aspects  and 
conditions,  has  changed  pretty  considerably,  there  is 
one  thing  that  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  is 
every  bit  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  old  times,  and 
that ’s  the  British  character.  We  were  exactly  the 
same  then  as  some  of  us  are  now — rash,  incautious, 
utterly  reckless — and  all  our  mistakes  have  failed 
to  teach  us  wisdom,  since  we  seem  just  as  likely 
as  ever  to  walk  blindfold  into  a  hole.’ 

The  speaker  was  warming  to  his  work,  getting 
fairly  into  his  stride,  and  one  or  two  of  his  listeners 
began  to  wriggle  uncomfortably  as  they  heard  him, 
wishing  that  he  would  not  be  quite  so  severely 
pointed  in  some  of  his  remarks.  Very  possibly  that 
same  consideration  also  occurred  to  him,  for  his  story 
was  interrupted  by  his  good-humoured  laugh ;  then 
he  added  apologetically,  ‘  I  say,  that ’s  a  bit  too  hard 
on  some  of  you  youngsters,  though — isn’t  it  ?  But 
I  only  meant  to  show  myself  up  this  time,  not  to 
poke  fun  at  any  of  you,  for  the  most  reckless  ensign 
in  the  whole  British  army  could  not  show  himself 
more  rash  than  I  was  then.  The  incident  I  have 
to  speak  of  will  give  you  a  pretty  strong  proof  of 
that ;  for  although  it  was  only  another  example 
of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  that  in  no 
way  exempted  us — I  mean  to  say  myself — from 
blame. 

‘  There  was  another  officer  with  me,  a  subaltern 
just  joined,  younger  than  myself  by  a  couple  of  years, 
and  a  special  chum  of  mine.  Poor  lad  !  his  career 
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was  short  enough,  and  it  never  fell  to  his  lot  to 
experience,  much  of  either  the  light  or  the  dark  side 
of  a  soldier’s  life,  thanks  to  our  being  just  about  the 
most  verdant  pair  of  innocents  that  Sandhurst  ever 
turned  out.  At  a  farmhouse  to  which  we  had  been 
sent  in  command  of  a  foraging  party,  while  our  men 
were  busy  with  the  hay,  an  old  Boer  woman  took  us 
aside  to  tell  us  in  a  low,  furtive  whisper  of  a  con¬ 
venient  ford  by  which  it  would  be  simplicity  itself 
to  cross  the  Rietbok  River  in  the  valley  below.  The 
thought  of  possible  treachery  never  so  much  as  en¬ 
tered  our  heads.  On  the  contrary,  both  Wilson  and  I 
reckoned  ourselves  most  commendably  astute  and  far- 
seeing  because  we  decided  to  send  back  our  party  to 
camp,  under  command  of  the  sergeant,  and  start  off 
to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  that  ford,  since  we 
knew  that  our  commanding  officer  would  be  ready  to 
give  the  very  eyes  out  of  his  head  to  have  a  ford  for 
crossing  the  Rietbok  pointed  out  to  him.  True,  we 
had  forgotten  that  the  river  was  within  so  short  a 
distance  of  camp  ;  but  maps  are  uncertain  guides  at 
best,  and  the  courses  of  most  of  the  spruits  and  rivers 
were  not  so  accurately  indicated  then  as  now.  So 
we  saw  our  party  well  on  the  way  back  to  camp  ; 
and  as  our  horses  were  fairly  fresh,  we  expected  to 
overtake  our  men  before  more  than  a  mile  or  so  had 
been  covered.  Then  the  pair  of  us  rode  off  to  recon¬ 
noitre  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  old  Boer 
lady. 

‘We  rode  on  and  on  until  several  miles  must  have 
been  put  between  ourselves  and  the  farmhouse,  but 
never  a  trace  of  the  river  was  to  be  seen.  Even  the 
country,  arid  and  parched  as  ever,  gave  no  sign  of 
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change  in  its  aspect ;  nor  did  it  reveal,  as  we  had 
expected,  any  of  the  unmistakable  proofs  of  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  water.  On  the  contrary,  our  route 
was  through  as  nasty  a  bit  as  we  had  seen  yet,  not 
unlike  the  country  to  the  west  there :  a  wild,  barren 
region,  with  these  interminable  kopjes  rising  every¬ 
where,  and  the  Rietbok  about  as  far  away  as  Spitz- 
bergen,  apparently,  for  all  the  signs  of  it  that  we 
could  see.  Taking  things  one  with  another,  I  was 
not  a  bit  surprised  when,  having  reached  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  unpromising  spot  we  had  seen — a 
narrow  rocky  defile  ending  in  a  deep  kloof  somewhere 
below,  with  nothing  but  bare  and  apparently  inacces¬ 
sible  ridges  rising  beyond — Wilson  suddenly  pulled 
up  and  faced  round  to  me.  I  had  been  wondering  he 
had  kept  on  so  long ;  but  what  did  surprise  me  was 
the  queer,  set  look  on  his  face.  I  had  never  seen  it 
wear  such  an  expression  before.  “  Look  here  !  ”  he 
broke  out — and  his  very  tone  had  changed  to  one  of 
unwonted  sternness — “  we ’ve  been  had,  Carleton  ! 
The  whole  thing ’s  nothing  but  a  plant,  meant  to 
decoy  us  into  some  cursed  trap  !  ”  “  Nonsense  !  ”  said 

I,  with  a  laugh  that  I  tried  to  make  sound  like  a 
natural  one.  “  She  said  beyond  the  kopje — didn’t 
she  ?  We ’ve  not  got  to  it  yet,  that ’s  all ;  but  it 
can’t  be  far  off  now.”  “I  tell  you  I  don’t  budge 
another  step  S  ”  retorted  he  warmly.  “  She ’s  an  old 
hag,  and  she ’s  had  a  brace  of  fools  to  deal  with. 
Come  on,  and  don’t  act  the  mule.  Let ’s  get  back  to 
our  party  before  worse  comes  of  it.  If  anything  has 

gone  wrong  there,  we  ’re  ” - 

‘  He  never  got  the  sentence  finished.  Before  the 
last  word  was  past  his  lips  the  stillness  was  rudely 
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broken,  and  phit !  phit !  a  couple  of  rifle-bullets 
whistled  through  the  air  and  were  flattened  against 
a  rock  on  our  left.  Our  horses,  startled  by  the 
sudden  volley  and  the  prolonged  rattle  as  the  sound 
of  the  shots  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  rock  to  rock 
and  hill  to  hill,  reared  wildly,  the  other  pressing  so 
closely  on  mine  that,  as  I  thought,  the  off*  forefoot  in 
rising  caught  me  above  the  knee.  I  heard  Wilson 
gasp  out  a  word  like  “  Ambush,”  but  my  horse  was 
giving  me  all  I  could  do  to  bring  him  down,  and 
for  a  moment  I  noticed  nothing  more.  Wilson  gave 
neither  cry  nor  groan  ;  and  only  when — before  my 
horse  had  so  much  as  brought  his  forefeet  to  the 
ground — I  saw  my  poor  chum  reel  in  his  saddle  and 
fall  over  sideways  did  I  realise  that  he  had  been 
hit.  He  was  gone  when  I  reached  him,  as  soon  as 
I  had  managed  to  get  clear  of  my  horse — the  poor 
brute,  after  rearing  his  full  height,  having  dropped 
under  me  like  a  stone. 

4  Well,  I  need  not  say  what  I  thought  regarding 
the  occupants  of  the  farmhouse  as  I  knelt  there  beside 
poor  Wilson.  However,  my  first  duty  was  to  attend 
to  him  ;  but  it  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  that  he 
was  dead.  Then,  as  soon  as  I  knew  nothing  could 
be  done  for  him,  my  next  duty  stared  me  in  the  face  ; 
but  there  was  an  awkward  stumbling-block  in  the 
way,  for,  on  attempting  to  get  on  my  feet,  I  dropped 
down  again  faster  than  I  cared  about.  I  too  had 
been  hit,  just  above  the  left  knee.  The  camp  lay  at 
least  a  dozen  miles  off,  and  now  an  awkward  hobble 
at  best  was  all  I  was  good  for,  as  my  good  beast  lay 
stone-dead,  and  Wilson’s,  after  galloping  madly  for 
a  hundred  yards  or  so,  had  succumbed  and  dropped 
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in  his  tracks.  All  things  considered,  the  turn  of 
affairs  was  a  pretty  awkward  one. 

‘  There  was  one  thing:  I  was  bound  to  do  without 
loss  of  time,  however ;  that  was  to  get  out  of  sight. 
I  knew  that  the  fellows  who  had  fired  on  us  would 
be  very  likely  to  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  ascertain 
results.  I  glanced  up  at  the  kopje  from  which,  as  I 
judged,  the  shots  had  come,  and  seeing  that  it  looked 
too  steep  even  for  Boer  horses,  shrewdly  guessed  that 
our  assailants  were  even  now  probably  on  their  way 
down  by  an  easier  if  more  circuitous  path.  I  lost 
little  time  after  that  idea  had  struck  me.  Having 
bound  up  my  wound  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
started  to  climb  the  rocks  on  my  left,  never  calling 
a  halt  until  I  had  reached  a  spot  so  rock-strewn  and 
forbidding  in  aspect  as  to  hold  out  a  fair  prospect  of 
cover.  Not  a  bit  too  soon  either,  for  scarcely  had 
I  concealed  myself  there  before  a  dozen  mounted 
Boers  showed  themselves  coming  down  in  Indian  file 
from  the  rear  of  the  opposing  kopje,  and  making 
straight  for  the  spot  where  poor  young  Wilson  lay. 

‘  I  don’t  care  to  think  much  about  the  next  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Of  course,  my  position  was  not  the  most 
dignified  for  a  British  officer,  skulking  there  among 
the  rocks  like  a  rabbit  in  its  burrow ;  but  unluckily 
there  was  no  choice.  To  come  out  and  surrender  was 
hardly  in  my  line,  and  I  had  too  much  to  give  in  the 
way  of  explanation  at  headquarters  to  be  ready  to 
throw  away  my  life  just  yet.  So  there  was  nothing 
else  for  it  but  to  sit  tight  and  look  on  at  what  would 
happen  next. 

‘  Down  they  came  straggling  one  after  another,  a 
dozen  or  so  of  dirty,  unkempt,  bearded  fellows,  of 
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exactly  the  same  stamp  as  they  are  now — not  a  whit 
of  difference  in  them  either  for  better  or  worse ;  and 
I,  crouching  there  behind  the  rocks,  watched  them  as 
a  leopard  watches  a  buck.  The  next  quarter  of  an 
hour,  as  I  said,  was  a  pretty  bad  time  for  me,  for  I 
could  scarcely  hold  myself  in  check  as  I  saw  the 
scoundrels  turn  young  Wilson  over  and  begin  strip¬ 
ping  the  poor  lad  of  everything  he  had  on  him  worth 
taking.  I  sat  there,  looking  on  with  staring  eyes, 
till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer — till  every  other  con¬ 
sideration  had  gone  from  me,  swept  entirely  out  of 
mind  by  one  overmastering  torrent  of  wild,  passionate 
indignation.  Then  my  fingers  clutched  with  set  pur¬ 
pose  at  my  revolver — in  search  of  it,  I  ought  to  say, 
for  the  revolver  was  gone.  How  I  had  lost  it  I  did 
not  know,  though  most  probably  the  case  had  been 
wrenched  away  when  I  crawled  out  from  beneath  my 
dead  horse.  It  was  gone,  sure  enough,  so  there  was 
no  choice  but  to  keep  in  cover  and  look  on  at  what 
was  being  done  below.  The  notion  of  burying  a 
brave  enemy  decently  never  seemed  to  enter  the 
fellows’  heads ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  taken 
everything  they  reckoned  of  value  on  him,  as  well 
as  on  my  dead  horse,  they  had  done  with  both,  and 
the  hyenas  and  vultures  were  welcome  to  see  to  the 
rest.  However,  the  sight  of  the  second  dead  horse  in 
the  hollow  below,  which  they  had  not  at  first  noticed, 
evidently  gave  them  pause ;  and,  to  .judge  by  their 
gestures,  they  were  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  presumptive  rider.  I  could  see  them 
scanning  the  flanks  of  the  kopje  pretty  closely  with 
those  keen  e3^es  of  theirs  ;  but  they  had  no  notion  of 
the  direction  taken  by  the  fugitive.  Good  though 
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they  might  be  at  following  the  spoor  of  buck  or 
leopard,  the  ground  was  too  rocky  to  have  left  any 
trace  of  my  footsteps. 

‘  The  next  thing  that  displeased  me  was  the  evident 
intention  of  the  Boers  to  call  a  prolonged  halt  there 
while  squabbling  over  the  loot  taken  from  poor 
Wilson.  So  long  did  they  take  over  the  business,  in 
fact,  that  when  at  last  they  did  get  to  horse— to  go 
back  to  their  laager  for  the  night,  I  suppose — it  was 
already  so  dark  that  I  knew  the  chance  of  finding 
my  way  to  camp  would  be  a  poor  one.  By  the  time 
they  had  disappeared,  and  I  crept  like  a  rabbit  out  of 
its  burrow,  the  darkness  of  night  was  already  settling 
down  on  the  desolate,  barren  landscape  ;  and  I  can 
tell  you  fellows  that  when  I  had  hobbled  down  and 
stood  in  that  lonely  donga  by  the  side  of  all  that  was 
left  of  the  gallant,  cheery  comrade  who  barely  two 
short  hours  ago  had  ridden  gaily  and  light-heartedly 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  knee  to  knee  with  me,  full 
of  life  and  hope,  well,  I  felt  solemn,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  it.  I  have  been  in  action  a  score  of  times 
since,  and  have  seen  more  dead  men  to  right  and  left 
of  me  than  I  could  well  count,  but  this  was  my  first 
experience  of  what  war  meant,  and  it  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me.  It  went  to  my  heart  to  leave  the 
poor  lad’s  body  lying  there,  exposed  to  every  bird  and 
beast  of  prey,  for  after  nightfall  there  would  most 
likely  be  hyenas  about ;  but  I  was  too  weak  from 
loss  of  blood  to  lift  or  carry  him.  All  I  could  do 
was  to  pull  some  stones  together  in  such  a  way  as 
to  raise  a  sort  of  hollow  cairn  over  him,  until  I  could 
hobble  back  to  camp  and  return  with  some  of  our 
fellows  to  bring  him  in.  To  build  that  cairn  took 
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a  long  time,  and  it  was  all  but  dark  when  I  had 
finished  it. 

‘  I  meant  to  make  straight  for  camp,  of  course, 
since  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  I  had  had 
enough  of  the  farmhouse  for  the  present ;  besides, 
our  fellows  must  have  got  back  long  ago,  and  very 
probably  a  search-party  might  be  on  the  lookout  for 
us.  During  the  hour  spent  in  cover  I  had  had  ample 
time  to  get  the  bearings  of  that  ill-omened  spot ;  and 
as  soon  as  my  melancholy  duty  was  ended  I  started 
on  my  journey  back.  It  was  slow  work,  since  an 
awkward  shuffle  was  about  all  I  was  good  for ;  and 
when,  before  I  had  covered  more  than  half  a  mile  or 
so,  night  came  down  and  blotted  out  the  surrounding 
landscape  in  a  thick  cloud  of  darkness,  it  was  pretty 
clear  that  I  stood  but  a  poor  chance  of  reaching  camp 
before  morning.  Besides  the  darkness,  the  night  was 
not  exactly  suitable  for  a  tramp,  as  the  rain  had 
begun  to  fall  heavily.  When,  after  staggering  on  for 
another  ten  minutes  or  so,  my  leg  suddenly  struck 
work  altogether  and  refused  to  carry  me  any  farther, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  the  inevitable.  After  having  hobbled  along  from 
rock  to  rock,  with  many  a  slip  and  stumble,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  I  should  have  reckoned  myself  in 
luck’s  way  for  once  when  I  came  upon  a  sort  of 
recess  or  hollow  that  gave  promise  of  shelter  till 
morning.  I  should  be  in  order  in  calling  the  place 
a  cave  as  far  as  actual  depth  went,  although  the 
entrance  was  a  mere  hole  ;  it  was  a  narrow  passage, 
with  a  roof  so  low  that  I  could  not  stand  upright, 
but  it  was  shelter  anyhow,  and  I  crept  in  gladly 
enough. 
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‘  Of  course,  there  was  no  chance  of  seeing  anything 
inside,  since  the  farther  I  went  in  the  darkness  became 
more  intense.  I  groped  my  way  forward  pretty 
cautiously,  not  knowing  what  might  be  at  the  far 
end.  Nothing  was  there,  however  ;  the  floor  of  the 
cave  was  dry,  soft,  and  sandy.  Fairly  dead-beat  by 
this  time,  I  threw  myself  down  without  thinking 
twice  about  it.  I  was  too  well  used  to  hunger  for 
that  to  trouble  me  much  ;  thirst  tormented  me  most, 
till  I  got  some  relief  by  means  of  spreading  my  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  the  rock  outside  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
to  catch  the  rain.  My  knee  bothered  me  a  good  deal, 
and  you  may  well  believe  that  my  thoughts  were 
none  of  the  most  cheerful.  Though  the  day  had  been 
a  pretty  trying  one,  I  was  young ;  therefore,  in  spite 
of  everything,  I  was  not  long  in  dropping  off  to 
sleep.’ 


CHAPTER  II. 

DON’T  know  how  long  I  had  slept- 


possibly  it  might  have  been  two  hours 
or  more — but  I  woke  with  a  start,  the 
impression  strong  upon  me  of  having 
felt  or  heard  something  move  beside  me. 
No,  it  was  no  fancy,  no  dream  ;  there  it  was 
again,  a  stealthy,  subdued  rustling  sounding 
close  at  hand.  Something  was  moving  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  too — that  was  certain  ;  for  I  could  see 
against  the  clear  night  sky  the  dark  outlines  of  the 
long  grass  and  brushwood  that  masked  the  entrance 
swaying  and  bending.  The  moon  was  up,  and  by 
this  time  the  rain  had  ceased.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
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certainty  of  some  living  presence  at  the  opening,  there 
was  none  the  less  plainly  audible  an  odd  sound  within 
a  yard  of  me,  as  of  some  creature  moving  about  on 
the  sandy  floor.  It  was  exactly  as  if  the  thing 
causing  the  disturbance  had  been  in  two  places  at 
once — at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  yet  in  there 
beside  me.  The  mere  notion  had  something  almost 
uncanny  about  it,  when  one  came  to  think  it  out. 
To  add  to  the  mystery,  while  the  noise  at  the  entrance 
gave  unmistakable  proof  of  the  presence  there  of  a 
creature  of  considerable  size,  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to 
be  seen,  not  the  faintest  outline  of  any  body  blocking 
out  the  patch  of  sky,  as  from  the  presumably  enor¬ 
mous  bulk  of  the  brute  such  an  appearance  seemed 
unavoidable.  Truly  there  was  something  paradoxical 
about  the  whole  thing,  and,  think  as  I  might,  no 
plausible  explanation  suggested  itself.  I  may  as  well 
plead  guilty  to  being  not  too  well  up  in  the  fauna  of 
the  country  ;  but  I  knew,  at  least,  that  there  were 
a  lot  of  those  ugly,  savage-looking  baboons  about,  and 
the  kopjes  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  struck  me,  were 
an  ideal  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  brutes.  There 
were  both  hyenas  and  jackals  in  the  district,  too,  and 
opportunities  had  not  been  wanting  to  me  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  aardvark,  or  eartli-hog,  of  the 
Boers  ;  hence  I  knew  to  my  cost,  or  rather  to  that 
of  my  poor  horse,  that  the  last-named  gentleman, 
besides  being  nocturnal  in  his  habits,  had  a  decided 
liking  for  living  in  holes  and  burrows.  In  common 
fairness  I  ought  to  add  that  he  generally  excavates 
his  lodgings  for  himself ;  but  supposing  he  found  them 
ready  made  for  once  in  a  way,  there  seemed  little 
doubt  as  to  his  willingness  to  make  use  of  them. 
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Yet,  aardvark,  hyena,  baboon,  whatever  it  might  be, 
it  could  never  have  made  all  that  stir  among  the 
grass  at  the  entrance  without  showing  itself,  surely  ! 
Nor  could  it  have  been  in  two  places  at  once.  Perhaps 
there  may  have  been  more  than  one  of  the  brutes ; 
but  in  that  case  they  must  have  betrayed  themselves 
in  one  way  or  another.  I  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  the  mystery  ;  and  the  only  thing  clear  and 
beyond  doubt  was  that,  whatever  the  creature  might 
be,  it  was  at  the  present  moment  in  the  cave  beside 
me ;  and  considering  that  I  was  so  literally  in  the 
dark  respecting  its  identity,  that  certainly  was  not 
of  the  most  pleasant  kind. 

‘  For  fully  a  minute  I  lay  there,  leaning  on  my 
elbow,  wondering  and  waiting  for  what  would  happen 
next.  I  had  no  means  of  striking  a  light ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  I  had  not,  for  the 
double  reason  that  a  man  scarcely  feels  himself  in 
the  best  position  to  show  -fight  when  he  is  lying  prone 
on  the  ground,  and  that  the  creature,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  evidently  unaware  of,  or  else  indifferent 
to,  my  presence.  I  therefore  decided  to  wait  for 
sunrise — an  exceedingly  wise  resolution  on  my  part, 
considering  that  I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  For 
a  few  minutes  longer  the  mysterious  rubbing  sound 
I  had  at  first  noticed  went  on,  now  apparently  at 
least  a  yard  away,  now  close  at  hand — so  close, 
indeed,  that  at  one  moment  I  was  certain  I  felt  some¬ 
thing  touch  me  softly  ;  and  although — or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  because — I  was  in  ignorance  of 
what  had  touched  me,  I  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
sense  of  aversion,  a  feeling  of  such  loathing  horror 
that  it  would  have  been  hard  to  put  it  into  words. 
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I  felt  as  if  in  the  presence  of — brought  into  close 
contact  with — something  that  was  in  its  very  being 
directly  antipathetic  to  myself ;  and  that  consciousness 
was  quite  enough  to  banish  sleep.  However,  as  the 
minutes  went  on  and  neither  sound  nor  movement 
now  came  from  my  mysterious  fellow-lodger,  I  felt 
somewhat  ashamed  of  my  late  uneasiness,  and  called 
myself  a  senseless  fool  for  having  allowed  it  to  get 
the  upper  hand.  To  cut  matters  short,  before  many 
minutes  had  gone  by  I  dropped  sound  asleep,  and  did 
not  awake  until  the  sun,  looking  in  at  the  cave  next 
morning,  sent  a  stray  beam  flickering  right  across  my 
face.  Then  I  knew  what  it  was  that  had  passed  the 
night  in  there  beside  me. 

‘Feeling  tolerably  stiff,  and  a  good  deal  dazed 
about  the  head  as  yet,  I — I  was  going  to  say  jumped 
to  my  feet,  but  that  I  didn’t  do,  as  my  leg  and  the 
low  roof  of  the  cave  both  gave  a  very  distinct  “  No  ” 
to  that.  Instead,  I  sat  up  pretty  cautiously,  and 
looked  eagerly  towards  the  opening,  my  heart  beating 
faster  in  glad,  responsive  welcome  to  the  light  of  the 
glorious  sun. 

‘  But  the  sunbeams  were  not  the  only  things  I  saw, 
shimmering  and  dancing  in  golden  glory  on  the  dark 
rock-walls  of  that  narrow,  den-like  cave.  What  was 
that  lying  huge  and  motionless  in  the  shadow  barely 
a  couple  of  yards  away  ?  The  sunlight  came  darting 
in,  striking  in  gleams  of  glimmering  light  on  the 
dark,  damp,  subterranean  wall  of  rock,  but  it  was 
not  at  these  I  was  gazing  so  fixedly.  Something  was 
there  in  the  gloom  beyond  their  reach,  a  coiled-up, 
motionless  mass,  an  object  huge  and  dark,  except 
where  a  single  shaft  of  light  flickered  on  and  caught 
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the  surface,  and  then  there  flashed  back  a  shimmer 
of  glistening  gold.  I  stared  until  my  eyes  had  taken 
in  every  detail  of  the  object  before  them.  Then  I 
saw  that  the  thing  was  alive ;  and  knowing  by  a 
sudden  flash  of  intuition  what  it  was  in  reality,  I 
don’t  mind  owning  that  I  drew  momentarily  back 
under  a  sense  of  shuddering  aversion. 

‘  I  don’t  know  if  any  of  you  fellows  have  ever  seen 
one  :  most  likely  not.  Of  course,  they  are  a  good  deal 
scarcer  now  than  they  used  to  be ;  and  even  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago  you  might  have  lived  in  the  colony  for 
years  and  never  set  eyes  on  the  creature.  I  mean 
the  rock-snake,  the  python,  the  big  serpent  of  Natal 
— inhlwati ,  the  natives  call  it.  As  most  of  us  know 
to  our  cost,  there  are  plenty  of  smaller  snakes  about — 
puff-adders,  those  venomous  brutes  of  mambas ,  the 
sort  the  Boers  call  by  the  name  of  “  spitting  snakes,” 
and  all  the  rest — but  I  don’t  mean  them ;  and  in 
comparison  with  those  I  have  named,  the  inhlwati 
is  like  a  giant  among  the  pygmies.  There  is  one 
thing  to  be  remembered  about  the  python,  however, 
in  connection  with  its  apparent  scarcity,  as  was  pointed 
out  to  me  very  pertinently  by  a  man  to  whom  I  was 
talking  lately  :  six  days  at  least  out  of  every  seven 
are  spent  by  it  in  a  state  of  torpor.  Sometimes  the 
siesta  extends  to  two  or  even  three  weeks,  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  period  the  great  reptile  lies  con¬ 
cealed  in  some  hole  or  cave  of  the  rocky  or  jungly 
ground  it  frequents.  Only  at  the  end  of  its  pro¬ 
longed  sleep  the  creature  wakes  up  pretty  lively, 
and  on  the  outlook  for  a  fresh  supply  of  food ; 
hence,  taking  into  due  consideration  these  periods 
of  repose,  the  serpent  may  still  be  fairly  abundant 
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even  in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  now  reckoned 
extinct. 

‘  However,  other  considerations  besides  these  were 
occupying  my  thoughts  as  I  crouched  there.  I  knew 
now  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  rustling — knew 
too  what  it  was  that  had  touched  me  in  the  night — 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  need  to  wonder  why 
my  nocturnal  visitor  had  seemed  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once.  That  same  rustling  among  the  grass  and 
brushwood  had  been  caused  by  the  long  length  of 
the  gigantic  serpent  gliding  in  foot  by  foot,  while  the 
rest  of  it  was  moving  about  on  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
until,  the  whole  of  its  extensive  personality  having 
reached  its  accustomed  shelter,  the  great  reptile  had 
Anally  coiled  itself  up  in  a  heap  within  a  couple 
of  yards  of  where  I  had  been  lying.  The  mere 
thought  nearly  turned  me  sick  ;  for  if  there  is  one 
living  thing  in  creation  concerning  which  I  feel  a 
loathing  amounting  to  positive  horror,  that  thing  is 
a  serpent. 

‘  I  looked  at  the  creature  lying  there,  its  scaly 
skin  glittering  where  the  sun  caught  it,  and  fancied  I 
could  almost  detect  the  swelling  in  its  huge  bulk  that 
told  the  whereabouts  of  the  (as  yet)  undigested  meal. 
Then,  as  I  crouched  there  watching  it,  another  con¬ 
sideration,  overlooked  before,  came  home  to  me  with 
sudden  force  :  how  was  I  to  get  out  ?  For  the  only 
way  was  by  yonder  narrow  passage  through  which 
the  morning  sun  came  streaming  in  so  joyously ; 
and  there,  right  in  the  entrance,  blocking  the 
path,  with  me  barred  in  behind  it,  lay  that  snaky 
heap  ! 

‘  I  had  to  get  out  somehow,  and  staring  at  the 
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reptile  was  not  likely  to  help  me.  Of  course,  the 
great  reptile  was  torpid  now,  and  for  several  days  it 
would  probably  remain  so,  before  waking  and  moving 
out  again  in  search  of  food.  A  capital  arrangement, 
no  doubt,  for  itself  ;  but  the  very  reverse  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned.  I  could  not  afford  to  wait  in  there 
until  it  should  please  the  python  to  move  and  clear 
the  way  ;  and  even  had  that  been  possible  or  probable, 
the  serpent,  when  it  did  awake,  would  most  likely 
turn  up  pretty  lively  and  correspondingly  savage,  in 
which  case  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  for 
myself  would  be  most  decidedly  increased.  There 
was  yet  another  consideration,  which  dwarfed  all 
the  rest  into  insignificance — namely,  that  I,  an  officer 
wearing  Her  Majesty’s  uniform,  was  not  going  to  be 
barred  in  there  for  any  serpent  on  earth,  even  though 
it  might  turn  out  to  be  as  big  as  the  monster 
mentioned  by  Livy,  that  gave  Regulus  and  the  Roman 
army  so  bad  a  time  of  it  in  the  Punic  wars. 

‘  I  got  to  my  knees  cautiously,  and  scanned  the 
sleeping,  motionless  mass  that  I  knew  had  to  be 
passed  somehow  or  other.  For  you  have  to  remember 
that  the  great  reptile  was  lying  right  in  the  entrance, 
with  a  space  of  barely  a  couple  of  feet  between  its 
bulk  and  the  low  roof  of  the  cave.  Of  course,  had 
the  latter  been  anything  of  a  height,  a  running  jump, 
in  spite  of  my  lame  leg,  would  have  enabled  me  to 
clear  the  python  heap  without  thinking  twice  about 
it.  But  a  running  jump,  or  a  jump  of  any  kind, 
indeed,  is  out  of  the  question  when  one  is  crawling 
on  hands  and  knees  along  a  narrow  passage  not  four 
feet  in  height ;  and,  in  place  of  jumping,  the  only 
thing  possible  to  me  was  to  creep.  Unarmed  as  I 
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was,  I  should  have  literally  to  crawl  over  that  great 
heap  of  serpent,  not  knowing  whether  at  any  moment 
the  sleeping  reptile  might  not  wake  and  fling  its  coils 
round  me  in  an  embrace  that  would  crush  out  life 
and  breath  together.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the 
creature  was  not  venomous ;  luckily,  none  of  these 
huge  serpents  are  ;  but  it  had  enough  in  the  way  of 
advantage  on  its  side  without  that.  It  is  true  that 
the  python  is,  as  a  rule,  inclined  to  shun  contact  with 
man ;  but  instances  have  not  been  wanting  of  its 
having  crushed  and  strangled  even  adult  natives,  and 
all  the  stories  I  had  heard  in  that  connection  flashed 
upon  my  memory  now.  Then  my  imagination — an 
inconveniently  vivid  one — began  to  do  its  part  in 
adding  to  the  unpleasantness  of  those  few  minutes. 
Possibly  the  serpent  might  not  be  torpid,  or  even 
sleeping,  after  all,  but  in  reality  aware  of  my 
presence,  and  watching  with  its  fixed,  stony  eyes 
while  I,  its  destined  victim,  crept  unwittingly  nearer, 
foot  by  foot,  inch  by  inch,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
making  my  escape.  Upon  my  word,  the  mere  recol¬ 
lection  of  those  few  minutes  makes  a  fellow  feel  a 
bit  uncomfortable  even  now. 

‘  But  I  knew  it  had  got  to  be  done — the  sooner  the 
better,  too — and  there  was  no  good  funking  the  thing. 
I  pulled  myself  together,  dropped  over  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  began  slowly,  cautiously,  to  creep  up 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  scaly,  motionless  mass. 
How  large  was  it — eh  ?  Well,  you  see,  I  had  never 
any  chance  of  knowing  accurately  ;  but,  to  judge  by 
the  size  of  the  heap,  it  must  have  been  a  fairly  big 
specimen — large  enough  to  satisfy  all  my  aspirations 
concerning  this  kind  of  big  game,  anyhow.  As  I 
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crawled  nearer  the  outlines  of  a  coil  or  two  showed 
themselves  more  clearly,  and  the  girth  of  the  biggest 
was  every  bit  equal  to  my  own.  Don’t  think  that 
I ’m  drawing  the  long-bow  here ;  it  is  a  genuine  fact 
that  serpents  of  this  kind  have  been  killed  measuring 
five-and-twenty  feet  in  length,  and  as  much  round  as 
a  man’s  body.  The  Kaffirs  declare  that  they  have 
known  some  to  reach  even  thirty,  and  the  evidence 
which  has  come  to  hand  from  various  quarters  is 
strongly  in  proof  of  what  the  natives  say.  At  all 
events,  this  sample  of  the  breed,  whatever  might  have 
been  its  exact  length,  was  a  tolerably  promising 
specimen,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

‘  I  was  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  sleeping 
serpent  now,  and  the  sense  of  loathing  increased  with 
every  inch  I  got  nearer.  Nor  was  it  that  alone.  A 
sickening  sensation,  probably  due  to  the  strong  musky 
odour  emitted  by  the  creature,  fully  perceptible  in 
that  confined  atmosphere,  but  in  part  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  instinctive  aversion,  the  antipathy  of  the 
human  being  to  the  serpent,  was  so  strongly  present 
with  me  then  that  only  by  sheer  force  of  will  could 
I  compel  myself  to  go  on.  Added  to  that,  I  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  creature  was  in 
truth  aware  of  my  presence,  and  merely  biding  its 
time  till  I  should  come  within  its  reach,  and  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  actually  creeping  nearer 
every  moment  was  a  pretty  strong  tax  on  all  the 
nerve  I  had  got. 

‘  I  was  barely  twelve  inches  distant  from  it  now. 
Surely  never  was  man  so  close  to  sleeping  serpent 
before.  Of  course,  I  knew  pretty  well  what  I  had 
to  do  ;  there  was  little  enough  choice,  or  rather  none 
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at  all.  The  heap  was  fully  four  feet  across ;  and  I, 
unable  to  stand  upright,  and  with  only  that  amount 
of  impetus  to  be  obtained  from  my  crouching  position, 
must  play  a  sort  of  leap-frog  game  over,  propel  myself 
with  a  sudden  dart  across  the  snaky  mass,  and  risk 
the  chance  of  a  lightning  stroke  and  the  flinging 
of  those  terrible  coils  round  me  as  I  cleared  it. 
Lightning  ?  Ay,  truly.  I ’ve  heard  many  a  man, 
far  better  acquainted  with  snakes  than  I  can  claim 
to  be,  say  that  lightning  itself  can  scarcely  compare 
with  the  striking  of  a  serpent  and  the  flinging  of  the 
array  of  muscular  coils  round  the  body  of  the  victim. 
Suppose,  too,  I  should  miscalculate  the  distance  and 
come  down  in  the  middle  ! 

‘  How  I  did  it  I  don’t  clearly  remember.  I  have 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  bracing  myself  suddenly 
for  the  leap  ;  of  rising  from  the  sandy  floor — not  the 
best  taking-off  place  in  the  world  ;  of  the  passing  of 
some  object  bright  and  shining,  glistening  with  the 
wet  lustre  of  freshly  painted  oilcloth,  beneath  my 
eyes  ;  of  feeling  the  toe  of  one  boot  dig  distinctly 
and  unmistakably  into  something  that  felt  horribly 
firm  and  living  ;  and  then  I  was  in  the  fresh,  pure 
air  outside,  on  the  slope  of  the  kopje. 

‘  I  never  took  time  to  jump  to  my  feet ;  I  simply 
rolled  down  the  slope,  over  and  over,  and  the  more 
way  I  got  on  me  the  better  I  was  pleased.  From 
all  that  I  learnt  later,  there  was  not  much  danger  of 
the  serpent’s  following  me  in  the  open,  even  if  my 
flying  leap  across  and  parting  kick  had  roused  the 
reptile,  which  I  doubt  a  good  deal ;  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  python  then,  and,  to  my 
thinking,  the  more  space  I  could  put  between  myself 
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and  that  opening  among  the  rocks  the  better ;  hence 
I  was  in  no  hurry  to  pull  up.  A  nice  mark  I  should 
have  made  for  any  roving  Boers  on  the  opposite 
height  then. 

‘Not  a  trace  of  life  was  visible  on  the  kopje  in 
the  rear  when  I  turned  to  look  behind  me ;  nor  could 
I  get  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
in  which  I  had  passed  the  night.  To  say  truth,  I 
caught  myself  beginning  to  wonder  if  I  hadn’t  dreamt 
the  whole  thing ;  but  my  dreams  next  night,  after 
I  had  got  back  to  camp,  fully  disabused  me  of  that 
notion,  their  vividness  assuring  me  that  the  cause 
suggesting  them  had  been  a  good  bit  too  real  to 
be  pleasant.  The  fact  is,  I  didn’t  exactly  look 
forward  to  turning  in  for  a  good  many  nights 
afterwards ;  the  whole  thing  had  such  a  wretched 
trick  of  repeating  itself  the  moment  I  was  fairly 
asleep. 

‘  I  never  saw  any  more  of  my  midnight  visitor ; 
but  I  heard  something  only  the  next  day,  when  we 
were  coming  back  to  camp  after  burying  poor  Wilson. 
An  old  Kaffir  we  chanced  to  run  across  declared  by 
signs  that  he  had  something  to  tell  us,  and  as  soon 
as  we  had  got  hold  of  an  interpreter,  it  came  out 
that  he  had  lost  a  calf  in  the  night,  and  that  he  laid 
the  loss  at  the  door  of  a  monster  inhlwati.  He  had 
been  on  his  way  to  his  kraal  when  he  encountered 
the  huge  serpent  gliding  along ;  but  being  unarmed, 
he  had  chosen  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  given 
the  great  reptile  a  wide  berth.  By  the  time  he  had 
run  to  the  kraal  and  got  assagais  and  assistance,  his 
unwelcome  visitor  had  gone,  and  the  calf  had  gone 
too.  Hence  the  appeal  to  us  :  we  were  wanted  to 
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shoot  that  python  and  put  a  stop  to  the  raiding  of 
cattle -kraals  in  future ;  but  we  had  something  more 
important  on  hand  just  then,  and  the  inhlivati  was 
left  unmolested,  at  least  by  the  British.  To  judge 
by  the  locality  in  which  the  old  fellow  had  seen  it, 
however,  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  his  specimen 
and  my  midnight  visitor  being  identical ;  and,  to  go 
by  the  measurements  he  gave,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  the  reptile  could  not  have 
been  far  off  thirty  feet  long.  A  nice  sort  of  fellow - 
lodger  to  pass  the  night  with  ! 

‘  I  saw  one  campaign  out  from  start  to  finish  ;  and 
with  regard  to  this  one,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  I  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to  having  been  in  the  thick  of  it. 
I  have  never  encountered  another  python ;  and,  all 
things  considered,  I  don’t  much  fancy  that  I  should 
care  to  do  so.  There ’s  one  outcome  of  that  night’s 
experience  that  will  hardly  surprise  you  to  hear, 
however.  Whatever  fancy  I  had  as  a  lad  for  cave 
exploration  and  the  like  has  completely  vanished,  and 
I  always  feel  inclined  to  give  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible.’ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HE  bed  on  which  Li  Sing  was  sleeping 
was  a  piece  of  matting  spread  on  the 
floor,  and  a  Chinese  pillow  the  shape  of 
a  large  brick,  made  of  porcelain  and 
coloured  green.  As  the  clock  struck  six 
woke  up,  stretched  himself  two  or  three 
es,  yawned  once  or  twice,  and  began  to  put 
the  shop  in  order  for  the  business  of  the  day. 

After  rolling  up  his  bed  and  packing  it  away  under 
the  counter,  he  sprinkled  the  floor  with  water  and 
swept  it  vigorously  with  a  small  broom  of  coir.  He 
then  dusted  and  put  straight  the  opium  divan,  arranged 
the  pipes  in  their  places  on  the  tray,  lit  the  little  wick 
under  the  bell-shaped  glass  at  which  the  pipes  were 
lighted  and  the  opium  heated  and  softened,  and  filled 
the  little  horn  phial  with  sufficient  opium  for  the 
day’s  use.  The  many  cuspidors  scattered  about  the 
place  had  then  to  be  emptied  and  half-filled  with 
fresh  water,  and  the  writing  materials  set  in  order 
on  the  counter. 

Finally  he  attended  to  the  little  porcelain  god 
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which  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  shop  from  a 
niche  in  the  wall  duly  ornamented  with  peacocks’ 
feathers  and  little  moral  maxims  in  black  or  gilt 
characters  on  oblong  strips  of  red  paper.  Before 
the  niche  stood  a  little  bronze  urn  on  three  legs,  filled 
with  the  ashes  of  numerous  joss-sticks,  and  emitting 
a  faint  odour  of  sandalwood.  Into  this  he  stuck 
three  freshly  lit  joss-sticks,  which  rapidly  began  to 
smoulder  away,  filling  the  shop  with  a  pungent  but 
not  unpleasant  odour  of  burning  incense.  Then  the 
deity  was  propitiated  for  the  day. 

After  taking  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  interior  to 
see  if  everything  was  in  order,  he  took  from  their 
sockets  the  six  heavy  wooden  bars  which  represented 
the  door,  and  hung  outside  the  long  wooden  signs 
which  informed  the  public,  in  gilded  characters  on  a 
red  ground,  of  the  flourishing  business  done  by  the 
shop  and  the  numberless  blessings  in  store  for  the 
lucky  people  who  had  dealings  with  it. 

All  this  occupied  some  considerable  time,  as  the 
morning  was  very  hot,  and  the  rest  of  the  staff,  who 
resided  in  the  upper  regions,  did  not  usually  put  in 
an  appearance  till  about  eight  o’clock.  At  that  hour 
Li  was  free  for  an  hour  to  go  and  take  his  rice  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  who  lived  in  a  little  cubicle  on 
the  top  floor  of  one  of  the  poorer-class  Chinese  houses 
overlooking  the  river. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  many  narrow,  tortuous  streets 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Canton  that  the  ‘  Chun  on 
Hong,’  or  ‘  Shop  of  Ten  Thousand  Blessings,’  carried 
on  a  flourishing  business  as  money-changers.  The 
principal  place  of  business  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
a  long  room  extending  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
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the  premises.  In  the  front  portion  was  the  counter, 
on  which  stood  the  scales  and  various  trays  and 
baskets  full  of  silver  coins  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  and  a  few  blackwood  and  bamboo  stools  and  a 
large  round  table  for  meals  comprised  the  rest  of  the 
furniture.  At  the  back  was  a  small,  dark  room 
partitioned  off  by  a  lattice-work  screen,  where  the 
bookkeepers  pored  over  the  pages  of  Chinese  char¬ 
acters  which  represented  the  account-books  of  the 
shop  ;  and  in  front  of  this  room  was  the  opium  divan. 
On  the  first  floor  was  a  sitting-room  overlooking  the 
street,  also  furnished  with  a  round  table  and  a 
number  of  square-backed,  marble-seated  blackwood 
chairs ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  staff  and  their 
friends  retired  at  intervals  to  discuss  the  topics  of 
the  day  with  the  help  of  Chinese  tobacco  inhaled 
in  short  whiffs  through  metal  water-pipes.  At  the 
back  of  this  sitting-room  were  four  cubicles  partly 
used  as  sleeping-apartments  and  partly  as  private 
sitting-rooms.  The  top  floor  was  partitioned  off  into 
numerous  cubicles  and  cocklofts,  carefully  designed  to 
exclude  light  and  air  as  much  as  possible,  where  the 
eight  or  ten  coolies  who  made  up  the  staff  talked, 
gambled,  or  slept  away  the  hours  they  were  not 
employed  in  the  business  premises  below.  Above 
this  there  was  the  tiled  roof,  on  which  stood  a 
number  of  old  wine-jars  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
water  for  use  in  case  of  fire.  As  the  water  had  long 
since  evaporated  from  those  which  remained  entire 
and  uncracked,  they  would  have  proved  quite  useless 
in  the  emergency  against  which  they  were  presumed 
to  be  a  safeguard. 

Li,  who  was  the  shop-coolie  and  watchman,  had 
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hardly  been  waiting  ten  minutes  before  the  staff 
made  their  appearance  one  by  one  ;  and,  having  seen 
them  safely  settled  down  to  breakfast,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  his  own  home. 

After  finishing  his  meal  and  discussing  with  his 
wife  the  important  question  of  whether  or  not  she 
should  adopt  a  daughter  of  about  twelve  years  of  age 
to  look  after  the  children  and  help  in  the  house,  Li 
returned  to  his  duties  at  the  shop,  where  he  found  a 
large  sum  of  dollars  done  up  in  a  bag  of  matting 
awaiting  his  arrival  to  be  taken  to  a  native  bank  and 
deposited  there  for  safe  custody. 

With  many  grunts  at  its  heaviness,  he  hoisted 
the  bag  on  his  shoulder  and  went  out  of  the  shop. 
His  way  lay  through  some  of  the  narrowest  and  most 
crowded  streets  of  the  city,  and  he  found  himself 
pushed  and  jostled  at  every  turn.  He  managed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  along  pretty  rapidly  at  the  usual  dog-trot 
affected  by  coolies  carrying  heavy  burdens,  every  now 
and  then  shouting  to  some  one  to  get  out  of  his  way 
or  abusing  them  for  having  got  in  it. 

Li  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  passing 
crowd,  his  mind  being  chiefly  occupied  in  enjoying 
in  anticipation  the  feast  which  would  take  place  after 
the  death  of  his  secondary  grandmother — an  event 
shortly  anticipated,  and  for  which  considerable  pre¬ 
paration  had  already  been  made.  He  was  just  specu¬ 
lating  whether  he  could,  without  losing  *  face/  make 
eighty  cash  (about  twopence)  represent  the  hundred 
he  would  be  expected  to  subscribe  on  that  occasion, 
when  a  man  bumped  violently  into  him,  knocked  him 
over,  and,  seizing  the  bag  of  dollars,  ran  rapidly  with 
it  up  a  by-street. 
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Li,  rudely  awakened  from  his  pleasant  speculations, 
quickly  grasped  the  situation  and  gave  chase  to  the 
thief.  Having  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  weights, 
as  the  thief  was  now  handicapped  by  the  bag  of 
money,  Li  gained  rapidly  on  his  quarry,  enlivening 
the  proceedings  by  shouting  out,  ‘  Tliief-man  !  thief- 
man  !  ’  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

No  one  took  any  notice  of  the  pursuit  except  to 
stop  and  watch  the  runners,  the  occurrence  being  a 
very  common  one,  as  the  city  was  infested  with 
thieves  and  robbers  who  plied  their  trade  in  armed 
bands  or  singly,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

Faster  and  faster  sped  the  thief,  but  faster  still 
sped  Li  after  him,  until  he  was  almost  on  the  robber’s 
heels,  and  near  enough  to  recognise  him  as  a  man 
whom  he  had  often  seen  loafing  about  the  shop  door. 
Hearing  Li’s  feet  clattering  along  in  dangerous 
proximity  behind  him,  the  thief  gave  a  hurried 
glance  over  his  shoulder ;  and,  realising  that  some¬ 
thing  desperate  must  be  done  if  he  wished  to  escape 
with  his  booty,  he  pulled  a  revolver  from  his  waist¬ 
band  and  fired  three  shots  in  rapid  succession  into 
that  portion  of  Li’s  anatomy  where  he  had  contem¬ 
plated  stowing  a  large  portion  of  his  secondary 
grandmother’s  funeral  feast. 

Poor  Li,  by  this  unexpected  assault,  was  brought 
up  with  a  round  turn.  Giving  two  or  three  con¬ 
vulsive  yells,  he  dropped  to  the  ground,  shouted 
‘  Save  life  !  ’  once  or  twice,  and  then  collapsed  into 
unconsciousness. 

A  crowd  of  curious  idlers  rapidly  gathered  round 
him  and  volubly  speculated  on  the  cause  of  the  assault 
and  the  probability  of  Li’s  recovery,  most  of  them 
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expressing  an  opinion  that  Li  must  have  been  a  very 
bad  man  or  certainly  no  one  would  have  shot  him. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  render  him  assistance  or 
revive  him  in  any  way.  Apart  from  a  national 
apathy  towards  such  cases,  all  were  afraid  to  help 
him  lest  they  should  bring  trouble  on  themselves  or 
be  brought  into  touch  with  the  local  magistrate  or 
the  yamen  runners,  officials  whom  long  experience  had 
taught  them  were  very  apt  at  getting  all  their  money, 
and  very  slow  at  giving  any  redress.  So  they  stood 
still,  speculating,  being  curious  to  see  what  Li  would 
do  when  he  recovered  consciousness. 

After  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  Li  recovered 
his  senses  sufficiently  to  state  where  he  came  from, 
and  asked  to  be  carried  back  to  the  shop. 

No  one  seemed  willing  to  undertake  the  job  of 
carrying  him  there ;  but  at  last  two  decrepit  old 
coolies,  seeing  something  to  be  gained,  and  having 
certainly  nothing  to  lose,  bought  a  bamboo  and  some 
rope  from  a  neighbouring  shop,  which  they  paid  for 
with  the  contents  of  Li’s  purse,  and  set  about  carry¬ 
ing  him  to  the  address  he  had  given  them.  The 
method  they  adopted  was  a  very  simple  one.  Tying 
a  piece  of  rope  round  Li’s  wrists  and  another  round 
his  ankles,  they  slipped  the  bamboo  through  the  loops 
formed  by  the  arms  and  legs,  put  the  ends  of  the 
pole  on  their  shoulders,  and  tottered  off. 

That  there  was  any  cause  for  haste  never  occurred 
to  them.  They  staggered  slowly  along  with  their 
burden,  occasionally  stopping  to  buy  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
far  more  frequently  to  rest.  At  last  they  reached 
their  destination,  and  with  little  ceremony  carried  Li 
into  the  shop  and  dumped  him  down  on  the  floor, 
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where  he  lay  again  unconscious  and  with  every 
appearance  of  having  already  departed  to  join  his 
ancestors. 

To  the  inquiries  made  by  the  shop-people  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident  the  coolies  answered  that  they 
knew  nothing  except  that  they  had  found  Li  lying  in 
the  street,  and  had  brought  him  there  at  his  request, 
for  which  service  they  required  a  remuneration  of  one 
dollar  apiece. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  long  argument,  in  which  each 
side  maintained  their  views  with  great  vigour  and 
loudness,  and  illustrated  them  with  copious  gesticula¬ 
tion.  The  shop-people  said  Li  was  only  a  coolie,  and 
had  very  likely  brought  the  trouble  on  himself ;  and, 
anyhow,  he  had  lost  their  bag  of  money,  and  prob¬ 
ably  fully  deserved  all  he  had  got.  They  even  dimly 
hinted  that  the  coolies  themselves  were  interested  in 
the  theft,  and  made  allusions  to  the  magistrate  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  cangue. 

The  coolies,  nothing  daunted,  gave  back  quite  as 
good  as  they  received ;  said  Li  must  have  been  an 
important  coolie  to  have  been  entrusted  with  so  much 
money ;  and  threatened  the  shop  with  the  anger  of 
the  Coolie  Guild,  a  powerful  and  widely  dreaded 
body. 

At  last,  just  as  tilings  were  reaching  a  crisis,  one 
or  two  friendly  bystanders  intervened,  and,  by  dint 
of  ‘  talking  peace  ’  for  some  time,  persuaded  the 
parties  to  come  to  an  amicable  settlement.  The 
shop  was  to  pay  the  coolies  seventy-live  cents  each, 
and  they  were  to  carry  Li  to  his  own  home. 

When  the  money  had  been  duly  paid  over,  counted, 
and  tested,  the  coolies  with  great  unconcern  lifted  Li 
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with  their  bamboo  as  before,  and  staggered  away 
again  on  their  farther  journey.  Half-an-hour  more 
of  tottering  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  little  cubicle  overlooking  the  river. 
With  much  difficulty  and  a  great  deal  of  chattering 
Li  was  hoisted  on  the  back  of  the  least  decrepit 
of  the  two ;  and  so,  carried  in  front  and  pushed 
behind,  severely  wounded,  bleeding,  and  unconscious, 
he  returned  to  his  wife  and  his  home. 

After  laying  Li  down  on  the  floor  and  untying  his 
wrists  and  his  ankles,  the  coolies  went  their  way, 
merely  telling  Mrs  Li  that  the  shop-people  had  told 
them  to  bring  him  there. 

Mrs  Li  was  a  woman  who  possessed,  in  a  minor 
degree,  many  of  those  strong-minded  and  vigorous 
qualities  which  several  times  in  the  history  of  China 
have  raised  one  of  her  sex  to  the  throne  and  to  power 
unlimited.  She  wasted  no  time  in  useless  waiting, 
but  at  once  tried  to  restore  her  husband  to  conscious¬ 
ness.  Finding  that  violently  slapping  his  hands  and 
loudly  calling  his  name  had  no  effect,  she  took  a 
couple  of  cash,  and  began  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
pinching  operations  with  them  along  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  arm,  with  the  object  of  seeing  if  he  had  any 
sense  of  feeling  left.  Under  this  vigorous  treat¬ 
ment  Li  gradually  began  to  show  signs  of  life,  and 
eventually  recovered  sufficiently  to  ask  for  some  tea, 
which  his  wife  handed  to  him.  She  then  questioned 
him  about  the  cause  of  his  accident ;  and  Li,  with  a 
good  deal  of  effort,  gathered  together  his  senses 
and  gave  her  a  pretty  clear  account  of  what  had 
taken  place.  Having  done  this  and  told  her  of  his 
assailant’s  home  and  where  he  belonged  to,  Li  laid  the 
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strongest  injunctions  on  her  to  have  the  thief  brought 
to  justice  at  all  costs,  and  dwelt  on  the  obloquy  which 
would  be  cast  on  his  ancestors  and  his  descendants  if 
the  thief  were  allowed  to  escape  unpunished.  Com¬ 
forted  by  her  assurance  that  she  would  do  everything 
in  her  power  to  bring  this  about,  Li’s  spirit  fled  to 
his  ancestors,  and  Mrs  Li  found  herself  left  a  widow 
with  three  children  to  support  and  a  mission  of 
vengeance  to  fulfil. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HE  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  lay  out 
the  corpse  in  a  corner  of  the  cubicle. 
Having  done  this,  and  sent  the  children 
to  play  in  the  street  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  neighbour’s  children,  Mrs  Li  set  out  to 
find  and  consult  her  father,  who  was  the  owner 
of  a  small  native  boat  plying  for  hire  on  the 
busy  waters  of  the  river  and  the  creek  separating 
the  European  settlement  from  the  native  city. 

She  made  her  way  to  the  water-front,  and,  making 
inquiries  from  the  owners  of  the  numerous  craft  tied 
up  to  the  bund ,  learnt  that  her  father  had  just  taken 
a  couple  of  passengers  to  catch  the  evening  boat  for 
Hong-kong.  To  the  wharf  of  the  steamboat  company 
she  accordingly  went,  where  she  found  her  father’s 
boat  just  about  to  return  home.  She  stepped  on 
board,  related  everything  that  had  occurred,  and 
asked  what  was  the  best  thing  for  her  to  do  to 
carry  out  her  husband’s  injunctions. 

After  a  good  deal  of  talking,  a  plan  of  campaign 
was  decided  on.  In  the  first  place,  recourse  must  be 
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had  to  the  shop  to  see  if  the  owners  would  move  in 
the  matter.  If  they  could  only  be  persuaded  to  do 
this,  a  good  deal  of  worry  and  anxiety,  and,  what 
was  more  important,  a  good  deal  of  money,  would 
be  saved.  Moreover,  as  the  firm  was  an  influential 
one,  and  in  a  large  way  of  business,  the  authorities 
would  be  more  likely  to  pay  attention  to  its 
representatives. 

To  the  owners  accordingly  Mrs  Li  went,  and,  with 
many  chinchinings  and  salaamings,  besought  them  to 
bring  her  husband’s  murderer  to  justice. 

Unfortunately  they  had  had  a  previous  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  native  authorities 
administered  justice,  and  knew  that  it  meant  the  pay¬ 
ing  of  a  great  deal  of  squeeze-money  to  all  the  officials 
of  the  court,  much  worry  and  trouble  for  themselves, 
and  very  little  likelihood  of  any  satisfactory  result. 
So  they  told  Mrs  Li  that  they  had  already  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money  owing  to  the  robbery,  that  business  was 
very  bad,  and  that  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  incur 
any  further  loss,  especially  as  there  was  no  pecuniary 
advantage  for  themselves  in  prospect.  The  widow 
pleaded  very  hard  with  them  to  alter  their  decision, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Finally,  being  wearied  of  her 
talking,  they  told  her  that  her  husband  had  never 
been  of  very  much  use,  and  that  plenty  of  men  could 
be  found  to  fill  his  place  ;  and  then  added  insult  to 
injury  by  suggesting  that  it  was  through  his  own 
carelessness  and  neglect  that  the  robbery  and  assault 
had  occurred. 

Being  a  woman  of  energetic  temperament,  and 
having  an  extensive  command  of  Chinese  vitupera¬ 
tion,  acquired  during  her  early  life  on  the  river, 
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Mrs  Li,  thoroughly  roused  by  this  gratuitous  slight  on 
her  late  husband’s  abilities,  let  fly  at  the  shop-people 
to  the  utmost  of  her  powers.  She  reviled  their  an¬ 
cestors,  cast  aspersions  on  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
cursed  their  living  relations,  and  made  pointed  and 
fairly  accurate  remarks  about  their  habits  generally 
and  their  vices  in  particular.  As  this  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  neighbours  and 
onlookers,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  she  had  successfully 
discredited  the  ‘  face 5  of  the  shop  in  the  eyes  of 
the  neighbours,  and  had  heightened  her  own  by 
vigorously  doing  her  duty  to  her  dead  husband. 

She  then  returned  home  to  her  garret,  called  the 
children  out  of  the  street,  gave  them  their  evening 
meal,  and  despatched  the  eldest  to  her  (Mrs  Li’s) 
father,  calling  him  to  a  further  council  of  war.  The 
next  step  was,  without  doubt,  to  apply  to  the  native 
magistrate,  an  official  who  had  a  great  reputation  for 
justice  and  fair  dealing,  but  who  was  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  satellites  and  time-servers  who  occupied 
various  minor  posts  in  the  court,  and  with  whom 
justice  was  less  than  the  dust  in  the  balance  when 
compared  with  the  money  they  could  extort  from  the 
parties  to  a  case  by  promises  of  forwarding  the  suit 
of  one  side  or  delaying  that  of  the  other. 

Nothing  could  be  hoped  for  in  this  direction 
without  money  ;  and  of  money  Mrs  Li  and  her  re¬ 
lations  were  peculiarly  short.  They  were  all  poor 
people,  living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  knowing 
few  luxuries  except  at  feast-times,  and  having  few 
pleasures  except  simple  ones ;  content  to  work  on 
from  day  to  day,  happy  if  they  could  make  enough 
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to  buy  rice  for  the  daily  meals  and  to  make  occa¬ 
sional  purchases  of  cloth  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear 
of  their  well-used  apparel. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Chinese,  however, 
belong  to  money-loan  societies,  and  the  deceased  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  principle  of 
these  associations  is  generally  a  very  simple  one,  and 
the  one  to  which  Li  Sing  belonged  was  one  of  the 
simplest.  He  and  nine  other  friends  had  met  to¬ 
gether,  and  each  contributed  the  sum  of  five  dollars 
to  form  a  fund.  They  had  then  drawn  lots  as  to 
who  should  have  the  first  use  of  the  fifty  dollars  ; 
when  this  was  decided,  the  money  was  handed  over 
to  the  drawer  of  lot  No.  1  for  him  to  use  for  one 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  all  met  together 
again,  each  bringing  another  five  dollars,  and  the  fifty 
dollars  was  handed  to  the  drawer  of  lot  No.  2  for  his 
use  for  the  year ;  and  so  on  till  all  in  turn  had 
had  the  use  of  the  capital  sum.  At  the  end  of  the 
ten  years  every  man  had  contributed  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  in  ten  payments,  and  had  had  the  use 
of  fifty  dollars  in  a  lump  sum  for  one  year.  For¬ 
tunately  for  Mrs  Li,  her  husband  had  drawn  a  high 
number,  and  had  already  contributed  eight  pay¬ 
ments  without  yet  having  had  the  use  of  the 
principal  sum.  So  she  went  round  to  the  members 
and  requested  them  to  call  a  special  meeting  with 
the  object  of  getting  them  to  pay  her  the  fifty 
dollars  which  would  at  the  next  meeting  have  come 
to  her  husband.  As  she  failed  to  get  them  to  do  this, 
she  persuaded  one  of  the  members  to  purchase  Li’s 
interest  for  thirty-eight  dollars  ;  and,  being  given  this 
sum,  she  went  away  quite  contented. 

B. and  B.  X 
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By  dint  of  importuning  her  friends  and  with  the 
help  of  her  family,  she  made  this  sum  up  to  fifty 
dollars ;  and  then,  having  exhausted  every  possible 
avenue  of  credit,  she  went  to  the  magistrate’s  court. 
By  making  a  small  payment  to  one  of  the  clerks  she 
got  him  to  draw  up  a  petition  setting  out  the  facts. 
Several  more  payments  to  other  officials  enabled  her 
to  get  the  petition  laid  before  the  magistrate,  who 
appointed  the  next  day  for  her  to  appear  before  him. 
On  the  morrow  she  duly  made  her  appearance,  stated 
her  complaint,  and  the  magistrate,  after  a  short  con¬ 
ference  with  his  clerk,  to  whom  Mrs  Li  had  pre¬ 
viously  paid  a  sum  of  five  dollars  to  ensure  his 
co-operation,  made  an  order  directing  the  yamen 
runners  to  apprehend  the  murderer  and  bring  him 
before  the  court  at  once.  But  before  any  move 
was  made  by  the  officials  further  inroads  were  made 
on  Mrs  Li’s  little  store,  which  made  a  serious  hole 
in  its  proportions. 

Unfortunately  for  Mrs  Li  and  her  hopes,  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  family  happened  to  have  a  little  more  money 
at  their  command  than  she  had.  Surreptitious  five- 
dollar  notes  handed  to  the  yamen  runners  at  once 
made  them  aware  that  the  man  they  were  searching 
for  had  fled  into  the  country,  and  that  none  of  his 
relatives  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  his  where¬ 
abouts.  They  accordingly  made  a  report  to  this 
effect  to  the  magistrate. 

Mrs  Li  knew  well  enough  what  the  real  state  of 
affairs  was.  Whispers  had  already  reached  her  that, 
notwithstanding  the  yamen  runners’  report,  the 
murderer  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  eating-houses 
and  streets  of  the  quarter  in  which  he  lived.  Still 
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she  did  not  give  up  hope.  A  further  petition  to 
the  magistrate,  with  a  heavy  fee  to  ensure  prompt 
presentation,  stating  her  belief  that  he  was  still  to  be 
found,  led  to  a  further  order  for  his  immediate  arrest. 
She  doubled  her  fees  to  the  runners,  and  promised 
them  the  whole  of  her  fast-dwindling  balance  if  they 
would  only  arrest  him ;  and  this  these  far-seeing 
officials  at  length  determined  to  do.  They  knew  Mrs 
Li  had  reached  very  nearly  the  end  of  her  resources ; 
but  they  strongly  suspected  there  was  money  still  to 
be  made  from  the  other  side.  So  they  set  off  again, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  protests  and  bribes 
offered  to  them,  put  on  an  air  of  incorruptible  in¬ 
tegrity,  seized  their  prisoner,  and  marched  him  away 
to  jail. 

Then  followed,  as  they  expected,  a  petition  by  his 
friends  for  him  to  be  set  free,  accompanied  by  the 
proper  monetary  tributes  so  inseparable  from  its  due 
presentation.  Mrs  Li  counter-petitioned  in  vain. 
Her  resources  were  at  an  end.  What  small  payments 
she  could  make  were  far  outweighed  by  those  made 
by  the  other  side.  At  last  she  could  pay  no  more, 
and  the  officials,  after  extracting  a  more  than  usually 
heavy  fee  from  the  murderer’s  family,  presented  their 
petition  for  his  freedom.  The  magistrate  made  the 
order  usual  in  such  cases,  calling  on  Mrs  Li  to  come 
forward  and  substantiate  her  case — an  order  she  was 
very  willing  to  obey  had  the  officials  but  informed 
her  of  it.  But  this,  knowing  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  got  from  her,  they  carefully  refrained  from 
doing.  On  the  contrary,  they  went  to  the  other 
side,  told  them  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  hearing,  and 
could  only  with  great  difficulty  be  postponed ;  and, 
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having  worked  on  their  fears  to  great  profit  and 
advantage,  finally  arranged  that  the  case  should  be 
called  without  notification  to  Mrs  Li. 

The  appointed  day  came,  and  the  case  was  laid 
before  the  magistrate.  He  was  a  busy  man ;  and, 
although  striving  to  do  justice  to  the  best  of  his 
lights,  he  had  so  many  of  these  petitions  and  counter¬ 
petitions  presented  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attempt  any  sifting  of 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in  them  unless 
the  parties  were  actually  before  him,  and  even  then 
it  was  an  almost  hopeless  task.  After  asking  whether 
Mrs  Li  were  present,  and  being  told  by  his  subor¬ 
dinates  that  she  could  not  be  found,  he  made  an 
order  dismissing  her  petition  and  the  prisoner  from 
custody,  and  finished  by  dismissing  the  matter  from 
his  mind. 

All  these  proceedings,  owing  to  Mrs  Li’s  persistent 
energy,  occupied  but  five  or  six  days.  During  this 
time  the  dead  man  lay  awaiting  vengeance  before 
burial ;  and  at  the  end  Mrs  Li  found,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  her  efforts,  that  her  funds  were  exhausted, 
that  the  murderer  had  been  set  at  liberty,  and  that 
her  husband’s  injunctions  still  remained  unexecuted. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Another  family  con¬ 
ference  was  called,  and  long  and  anxious  were  the 
deliberations.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
for  some  one  to  have  shot  the  murderer  just  as  he 
had  shot  Li  Sing  ;  but  that  was  not  the  kind  of  re¬ 
tribution  she  was  seeking  for.  It  would  have  entailed 
no  public  disgrace ;  it  might  even  have  enlisted 
popular  sympathy  on  his  side,  and  made  him  a 
martyr  instead  of  a  criminal.  What,  then,  was  to 
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be  done  ?  She  had  no  money  now,  and  no  influence. 
How  could  she  hope  to  bring  to  book  the  murderer, 
who  was  well  supplied  with  both  ?  Nobody  at  the 
conference  could  suggest  any  solution  of  her  problem 
for  a  long  time.  At  length  her  father  said,  slowly 
and  cautiously,  and  as  one  who  makes  a  statement 
not  expecting  it  to  be  believed,  that  he  had  heard 
that  the  foreign  devils  who  lived  apart  over  the  creek 
had  influence  with  the  magistrates ;  and,  further,  that 
they  would,  so  he  had  heard,  sometimes  help  other 
people,  even  Chinese,  without  asking  for  any  payment 
for  it. 

A  silence  fell  over  the  little  gathering  after  this 
statement.  They  knew  that  the  foreign  devils  were 
all  mad  and  often  did  mad  things ;  but  that  they 
should  do  so  mad  a  thing  as  this  had  never  entered 
into  their  contemplation.  For  why  should  anybody, 
they  argued,  interest  himself  with  other  people’s 
troubles,  and  run  the  risk  of  making  them  his  own, 
unless  there  was  some  great  profit  to  be  gained  by 
doing  so  ?  They  shook  their  heads  and  said  it 
sounded  very  nice,  but  it  was  too  absurd  to  be 
thought  of.  To  Mrs  Li,  however,  the  idea  presented 
itself  as  a  straw  to  be  clutched  at — a  weak  and  im¬ 
possible  straw  perhaps,  but  still  a  straw  ;  and,  what 
was  a  good  deal  more,  a  straw  which  wanted  no 
purchasing,  no  petitions,  no  bribes — just  clutching, 
and  that  was  all.  Long  after  the  meeting  had  broken 
up  she  pondered  over  the  idea  and  how  it  could  be 
made  to  shoot  into  effect  and  into  retribution.  At 
length  she  fully  made  up  her  mind,  and  decided  when 
the  straw  was  to  be  clutched  at,  how  long  it  was  to 
be  held  on  to,  and  when  it  was  to  be  left  to  be  floated 
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down  the  stream  towards  the  little  haven  into  which 
she  wildly  hoped  it  might  safely  enter,  there  to  be 
noticed  and  gathered,  or  to  be  left  unheeded  as  the 
gods  might  direct. 

By  the  following  morning  she  had  thought  it  all 
out,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  put  her  design  into 
execution.  She  went  to  her  father,  and  arranged  with 
him  that  she  should  have  the  use  of  his  sampan  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  She  took  possession  of  it,  and 
had  it  brought  round  to  the  creek,  and  moored  at 
the  back  of  the  house  where  her  cubicle  was  situated. 
She  then  made  an  inspection  of  the  size  and  capacity 
of  the  damp,  evil-smelling  hole  under  the  deck  where 
the  pots  and  pans  and  all  the  miscellaneous  rubbish 
of  the  occupants  were  usually  kept.  These  she  care¬ 
fully  removed  and  stored  them  in  her  attic.  Then, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  she  carried  the  body 
of  her  husband  to  the  boat,  and  carefully  deposited 
it  in  the  hole,  put  on  the  hatch,  collected  her 
family  together,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a 
week’s  stay  on  board.  Finally,  she  got  on  board 
herself,  took  command  of  the  large  steering- oar,  and 
slowly  rowed  the  boat  in  the  direction  of  the  creek 
which  divided  the  European  settlement  from  the 
native  city.  Up  this  narrow  waterway,  choked  with 
boats,  muddy-coloured,  and  filled  with  floating  gar¬ 
bage  of  all  descriptions,  the  boat  with  its  gruesome 
cargo  slowly  made  its  way  until  it  reached  the  back 
of  the  compound  belonging  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs.  Here  she  carefully  moored  it  to  one  of 
the  many  rotting  posts  sticking  out  from  the  bund, 
and  sat  down  to  wait  the  course  of  events.  For  two 
days  she  stayed  there,  patiently  waiting  and  attend- 
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in g  to  the  wants  of  her  little  household.  On  the 
third  day,  no  notice  having  been  taken  of  her 
presence,  she  unfastened  her  moorings  and  rowed  a 
little  higher  up  the  creek  to  the  back  of  the  residence 
of  the  English  consul.  Here  she  again  moored  her 
boat,  and  again  sat  down  to  wait. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ER  Majesty’s  acting  vice-consul  at  Canton, 
A.  C.  B.  Jordan,  Esq.,  was  a  young  but 
energetic  man  who  was  temporarily  in 
charge  of  affairs  during  a  visit  of  the 
consul  to  Hong  -  kong,  where  he  had 
entered  a  pony  for  the  races :  a  course 
which  led  to  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  see 
the  animal  perform,  and,  incidentally,  to  indulge 
in  any  social  festivities  which  might  be  going 
on  in  that  enterprising  port.  So  the  acting  vice- 
consul  found  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  the 
prestige  and  protecting  the  commerce  of  the  Empire 
at  Canton  thrust  on  his  shoulders,  if  only  for  a  short 
time.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately — Fate  will  not 
tell  us  which — no  burning  questions  arose  calling  for 
instant  decision  and  prompt  action  during  this  short 
period,  though  he  felt  himself  quite  equal  to  dealing 
with  them  if  they  had  arisen ;  and  had  even,  in 
speculating  on  such  a  contingency,  contemplated  cut¬ 
ting  the  cable  connecting  him  with  the  outer  world 
so  that  he  might  not  be  hampered  with  instructions 
from  home. 
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On  the  second  day  of  his  reign  he  came  down  to 
breakfast  in  that  state  of  mind  and  health  which 
rendered  it  dangerous  for  any  one  to  speak  to  him 
without  having  been  first  directly  spoken  to  :  a  not 
uncommon  condition  amongst  many  residents  in  the 
Far  East.  A  late  night,  a  good  deal  of  bad  luck  at 
cards,  a  good  many  cocktails  at  the  club  before 
dinner,  and  a  good  many  whiskies-and-sodas  after 
had  all  borne  their  share  in  the  generation  of  his 
present  violent  headache  and  irritable  frame  of  mind. 
He  sat  down  to  his  breakfast  with  the  usual  repug¬ 
nance  to  consume  anything  but  hot  tea,  inseparable 
from  his  physical  condition.  He  turned  away  from 
his  porridge  after  taking  a  spoonful,  and  eyed  with 
distrust  the  fried  bacon  his  cook  sent  up  as  the  next 
course.  Finally,  he  fell  back  on  a  couple  of  boiled 
eggs.  He  had  hardly  opened  the  first  before  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  bad  ;  and,  if  the  first 
was  bad,  it  was  only  natural  he  should  imagine  the 
second  was  bad  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  eggs 
were  in  a  very  fair  state  of  freshness,  not  even 
having  acquired  that  condition  in  which  they  are 
known  as  *  monsoon  eggs.’  But  to  his  irritated 
senses  they  appeared  veritable  electioneering  eggs, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  He  was  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  by  an  indefinable  suggestion  of  some  horrible 
smell  which  became  apparent  to  his  olfactory  nerves 
just  about  this  time,  and  which  he  thought  proceeded 
from  the  eggs  in  front  of  him.  Loudly  calling  for 
his  servant,  he  used  some  very  strong  language  to  him 
about  his  carelessness  in  allowing  such  eggs  to  be  set 
before  him,  and  ordered  him  to  take  them  away  and 
inform  the  cook  his  wages  would  at  the  end  of  the 
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month  be  diminished  by  the  deduction  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  egg. 

When  the  servant  returned  the  smell  still  seemed 
to  linger  about  the  room,  and  he  ordered  him  to  open 
the  windows  and  doors  to  purify  the  atmosphere. 
Instead  of  this  proceeding  having  the  desired  effect, 
it  seemed  only  to  intensify  the  smell,  which  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  every  minute.  Again  was  the 
long-suffering  servant  called  in,  and  told  by  his 
irritated  master  that  the  cook  must  be  concocting 
some  filthy  Chinese  mess  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  if 
the  smell  went  on  he  would  sack  him  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  servant  returned  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  nothing  was  being  cooked,  and  that  the 
cook  had  even  emptied  the  fire  out  of  the  chatties. 
He  then  added  in  that  curious  pidgin-English  adopted 
by  the  Chinese,  so  expressive  and  often  so  condensed, 
‘I  think  so  that  smell  belong  one  sampan.’ 

Further  inquiries  from  his  master  elicited  the 
information  that  a  sampan  had  been  moored  to  the 
consulate  posts  for  the  last  twenty- four  hours,  and 
that  the  smell  had  its  origin  from  somewhere  or 
something  on  board  it.  The  consulate  clerk  was 
sent  to  make  inquiries,  and  returned  in  a  little  while 
and  informed  his  master,  ‘  Have  got  one  piecee  dead 
man  that  sampan.  Some  man  have  shootum  he. 
Makee  die  long  time.  Too  muchee  smellum.’ 

Jordan,  moved  partly  by  a  sense  of  curiosity  and 
partly  by  the  oppressiveness  of  the  smell,  which 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  swallowed  his  tea 
and  set  out  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  to  make 
inquiries  for  himself.  Not  feeling  equal  to  boarding 
the  boat,  he  sent  the  interpreter  to  fetch  Mrs  Li,  who 
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was  seated  on  the  little  deck.  From  her  he  learnt 
the  whole  story.  Beginning  at  the  beginning,  as  all 
Chinese  do,  she  told  him  of  her  marriage,  of  her 
husband’s  position,  of  the  birth  of  the  children,  and 
finally  of  the  theft,  the  assault,  the  fatal  result, 
and  of  her  unavailing  efforts  to  obtain  redress. 

Jordan  listened  gravely  to  her  story,  told  her  she 
must  move  the  boat  away  from  his  premises,  and  said 
he  would  see  what  he  could  do  for  her. 

Going  back  to  his  office,  he  called  in  the  head 
clerk  and  had  a  long  discussion  with  him  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  As  a  result  of  these  delibera¬ 
tions,  he  determined  to  go  and  see  the  magistrate 
himself.  So  he  ordered  out  the  consular  official 
chair,  a  huge  and  cumbrous  vehicle  covered  with 
green  silk  with  black  fringings,  and  carried  by  four 
coolies  dressed  out  in  official  livery,  and  wearing 
little  round  straw  hats  with  a  small  red  button 
at  the  top  and  a  long  red  tassel  hanging  from 
it,  as  though  they  were  descendants  of  the  great 
Panjandrum  himself. 

Through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  great  city  the 
chair  made  its  way :  past  the  fish-sellers’  quarters, 
where  live  fish  are  always  being  chopped  up  into 
shining,  sticky  masses  on  huge  blocks  of  wood  ;  past 
the  pork  and  duck  shops,  where  whole  pigs  gazed 
fixedly  into  the  street,  and  ducks  split  open  and 
pressed  flat  hung  in  unsavoury  rows  from  long 
strips  of  bamboo  ;  past  the  clothes-shops,  smart  with 
mandarins’  jackets  and  gay  embroidery  hung  out  to 
entice  the  passers-by  ;  down  the  street  of  the  carvers 
in  blackwood,  through  the  booksellers’  quarters,  and 
on,  through  many  a  tortuous  alley,  till  it  finally 
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came  to  a  stop  before  a  rickety-looking  building 
which  formed  the  court  of  the  Nam -hoi  magistrate. 

Here  the  chair  was  set  down,  and  a  coolie  de¬ 
spatched  to  the  magistrate  with  a  message  that  the 
acting  vice-consul  wished  for  an  audience.  In  a 
little  time  an  official  came  out,  who  said  the  magis¬ 
trate  was  highly  honoured  by  receiving  a  visit  from 
so  honourable  a  personage,  and  would  he  condescend 
to  enter  his  insignificant  abode  ? 

The  temple  of  justice,  as  represented  by  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  court,  was  a  low,  dark,  evil-smelling  room 
redolent  of  Chinese  tobacco,  of  an  unwashed  multi¬ 
tude,  of  sickly,  clinging  opium.  The  magistrate’s 
seat  was  one  of  the  carved  blackwood  chairs  with  a 
marble  bottom  so  commonly  found  in  Chinese  in¬ 
teriors.  This  was  placed  on  a  small  raised  dais  at 
one  end  of  the  room.  Over  it  was  a  dingy  canopy 
in  yellow  and  red  silk,  fantastically  embroidered  with 
dragons  and  peacocks  and  other  emblems  of  the 
throne  of  the  ‘  Son  of  Heaven.’  In  front  was  a 
small  table,  at  which,  seated  on  small  stools,  two 
clerks  were  busy  recording  fines  and  punishments  in 
oblong,  dirty,  tissue -paper-coloured  books.  Two  or 
three  runners,  with  red  hats  on,  lounged  about  the 
court ;  and  in  the  background  was  a  chattering, 
struggling,  spitting  crowd  of  the  great  unwashed  of 
Canton. 

Elbowing  his  way  with  some  difficulty  through 
this  unsavoury  multitude,  Jordan  almost  fell  over  a 
wretched  culprit  who  was  kneeling  with  bare  knees 
on  a  piece  of  old  sharp-edged  chain  as  an  inducement 
for  him  to  make  the  admission  of  guilt  requisite 
before  he  could  be  sentenced  to  death.  Whether  the 
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admission,  when  obtained,  was  true  or  false  was  quite 
immaterial  so  long  as  it  was  made. 

The  magistrate  raised  his  head  as  Jordan  ap¬ 
proached,  and  signed  to  one  of  the  runners  to  con¬ 
duct  him  to  a  seat  on  the  bench.  There,  after  the 
inevitable  flowery  and  meaningless  compliments  had 
been  exchanged,  Jordan  told  his  story.  The  magis¬ 
trate  listened  attentively,  and  remarked  that  it  was 
no  doubt  correct ;  but  the  widow  had  not  appeared 
when  summoned,  and  so  of  course  the  case  had  been 
dismissed.  The  fact  that  she  had  never  been  told  of 
the  summons  was  quite  immaterial.  He  had  ordered 
her  to  appear.  She  had  not  appeared.  There  was 
an  end  of  it.  Jordan  pressed  him  to  order  a  fresh 
hearing,  and  guaranteed  to  produce  the  widow. 
Finally,  he  stated  that  if  the  case  were  not  reheard 
he  should  report  the  matter  to  the  British  Minister 
at  Peking,  petitioning  him  to  request  the  Viceroy  to 
see  into  the  matter.  Having  the  usual  dislike  of 
Chinese  officials  to  have  any  act  of  commission  or 
omission  of  theirs  inquired  into  by  any  one  but  them¬ 
selves,  and  foreseeing  that  any  such  inquiry,  whatever 
the  result,  must  necessarily  mean  trouble  to  him  and 
equally  necessarily  expense,  the  magistrate  reluctantly 
appointed  an  hour  for  the  rehearing  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  and  sent  off  his  runners  to  arrest 
the  murderer ;  while  Jordan,  half-stifled  by  the  fetid 
atmosphere  of  the  court,  gladly  made  his  way  back 
to  the  Consulate. 

Having  some  slight  experience  of  the  ways  of 
native  justice,  he  returned  the  next  morning  to  see 
that  the  matter  was  not  again  allowed  to  be  delayed 
or  obstructed.  He  found  all  parties  duly  present, 
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and  the  evidence  just  concluded.  As  he  entered  two 
grave-looking  Chinese  doctors  were  holding  a  post¬ 
mortem  on  the  body  in  the  middle  of  the  court. 
This  consisted  in  rolling  up  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
form  of  a  pipe-light  and  inserting  it  in  the  wound  to 
see  if  it  was  deep  enough  to  be  the  cause  of  death. 
After  much  consultation  they  pronounced  that  it  was, 
and  the  prisoner,  seeing  he  had  no  further  hope,  and 
wishing  to  escape  torture,  confessed  his  guilt  to  the 
magistrate,  who  promptly  made  the  order  for  his 
execution.  The  runners  took  their  prisoner  back  to 
the  cells,  and  several  days  later  the  final  ceremony 
took  place.  The  execution -ground  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  left  unbuilt  on  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  when  not  required  for  the  purposes  of 
justice  was  used  by  a  potter  for  drying  his  wares. 
There  Jordan  betook  himself  on  the  appointed  day 
to  see  the  thing  through  to  the  end. 

A  small  space  had  been  cleared  amongst  the  pots 
and  pans,  and  the  prisoner,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  him,  was  made  to  kneel  down  in  the  middle 
of  it  while  the  executioner  made  ready.  That  official, 
after  testing  the  keenness  of  his  sword — a  heavy 
weapon  with  a  blade  about  two  feet  long  and  six 
inches  broad,  made  very  thick  and  heavy  at  the  back 
and  having  an  edge  as  keen  as  a  razor — gave  two 
or  three  preliminary  flourishes  in  the  air,  and,  step¬ 
ping  up  to  the  prisoner,  knotted  his  queue  up  in  a 
bunch  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  affixed  to  his  back 
a  small  piece  of  paper  setting  out  his  crime.  Order¬ 
ing  the  prisoner  to  stretch  out  his  neck,  he  slowly 
raised  the  heavy  sword  in  the  air,  and  just  as  slowly 
let  it  fall  on  the  outstretched  neck.  There  was  no 
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force  used,  no  striking,  no  sense  of  concussion.  The 
knife  was  simply  lifted  in  the  air  and  then  let  fall  as 
by  its  own  weight ;  slowly  it  fell  till  it  reached  the 
prisoner’s  neck,  nor  did  it  pause  there  for  an  instant ; 
slowly  it  fell,  the  prisoner’s  head  falling  with  it. 
The  vendetta  of  Li  Sing  was  accomplished. 

Over  Jordan’s  mantelpiece  hangs  a  heavy  Chinese 
executioner’s  sword,  which  he  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
thirty  dollars.  If  asked  its  history,  he  says  it  is  a 
souvenir  of  the  first  time  he  had  sole  charge  of  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  with  its 
aid  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  justice  for  a  Chinese 
coolie. 
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By  T.  R.  Threlfall. 


secure 

giant 


HOUGH  some  men  may  think  themselves 
shabbily  treated  by  nature  in  the  matter 
of  inches,  they  can  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  unusual  stature  occasionally 
entails  serious  hardship.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  during  the  reign  of  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia.  So  determined  was  he  to 
exceptionally  tall  men  for  his  regiment  of 
Grenadiers  that  from  1713  to  1740  no  man 


of  unusual  stature  was  safe  anywhere  in  Europe. 
When  he  failed  to  cozen,  bully,  or  bribe  his  brother- 
monarchs  out  of  their  sons  of  Anak,  his  recruiting- 
officers  audaciously  kidnapped  the  unfortunate  men. 
It  mattered  little  that  these  high-handed  proceedings 
occasionally  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  war,  or  that 
kings  expostulated  and  statesmen  wrote  him  lengthy 
despatches ;  he  always  blustered  and  procrastinated 
until  the  patience  of  his  correspondents  was  exhausted, 
when  he  was  invariably  allowed  to  retain  the  lengthy 
‘  bone  of  contention.’  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
was  the  bogy  of  Europe.  Like  vigilant  spiders,  his 
recruiting-officers  laid  their  traps  everywhere.  Three 
hundred  ransacked  Austria,  while  considerable  numbers 
penetrated  every  corner  of  Russia,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 
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However,  the  bluster  and  threats  of  the  great  martinet 
did  not  always  protect  his  emissaries.  Two  were 
hanged  in  Holland,  several  were  imprisoned  in  Eng¬ 
land,  many  were  chased  out  of  France,  and  elsewhere 
they  had  to  adopt  disguises  in  order  to  evade  the 
popular  anger. 

The  occupation  of  the  giant  recruits  was  as  varied 
as  their  language.  Abbe  Baptiste,  the  Italian,  was 
officiating  at  the  altar  when  he  was  called  aside,  and 
a  bargain  struck  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  and 
the  poor ;  and  thenceforth  the  worthy  priest  appeared 
in  all  the  glory  of  the  grenadier  uniform,  with  its 
blue  red-faced  coat,  cream-coloured  tight  trousers 
and  vest,  white  gaiters,  and  eighteen-inch  pointed 
parti-coloured  hat  whereon  the  double  eagle  was 
prominently  displayed.  Then  the  Great  Joseph,  a 
gigantic  monk,  was  induced  to  join  by  the  grant  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  his  Tyrolean  monastery,  in 
addition  to  five  thousand  florins  for  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  capture  of  a  great  Dutch  wagoner 
was  a  more  difficult  matter.  Seized  by  the  recruiters, 
he  was  hurried  to  the  nearest  inn,  his  horse  and 
wagon  being  left  in  the  road.  The  tempting  argu¬ 
ments  of  beer  and  money  failing  to  induce  the  heavy - 
witted  carter  to  enter  the  Prussian  service,  he  was 
forced  at  the  sword’s-point  on  to  a  hot  stove,  and  it 
was  only  when  he  had  been  half-roasted  that  he 
consented  to  become  a  grenadier.  A  Swedish  wagoner 
eight  feet  high,  however,  proved  more  complaisant ; 
but,  alas  !  he  was  too  stupid  to  learn  the  drill,  and 
when  expelled  from  the  regiment  he  died  of  starvation 
in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  The  lynx-eyed  recruiters 
next  discovered  a  German  giant  nine  feet  high  on 
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exhibition  in  Paris.  A  bargain  was  soon  struck, 
and  Muller  was  added  to  the  three  thousand  colossal 
warriors. 

As  this  royal  drill-sergeant  had  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  effective  soldiers,  his  favour  was  naturally 
sought  by  his  brother-potentates.  They  soon  ascer¬ 
tained  his  weak  point :  ‘  He  who  sends  me  tall 

soldiers,’  Frederick  William  declared,  ‘  may  do  with 
me  whatever  he  likes.’  Acting  on  this,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  sent  him  their  Goliaths,  and  consequently 
stood  high  in  his  regard.  On  the  other  hand,  who¬ 
ever  disappointed  him  in  this  respect  was  eternally 
disgraced. 

Though  this  eccentric  king  was  in  domestic  matters 
a  miser  and  a  tyrant,  he  spent  fabulous  sums  in 
recruiting  for  his  giant  Grenadiers.  He  expended 
nine  thousand  pounds  to  secure  one  man  ;  while  John 
Kirkland,  an  Irishman,  cost  him  two  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds. 

While  spending  fortunes  on  his  hobby,  the  Prussian 
monarch  was  living  like  a  German  peddler  on  brown 
bread  and  pickles  ;  the  royal  children,  amongst  whom 
was  the  future  Frederick  the  Great,  being  half- 
starved.  On  one  occasion  they  petitioned  their  father, 
in  fear  and  trembling,  to  give  them  more  carrots  and 
cabbages  for  dinner,  these  being  the  dishes  with 
which  they  were  most  familiar. 

Although  Frederick  William  starved  his  family  and 
thrashed  his  subjects,  he  treated  his  big  Grenadiers 
like  petted  children.  He  had  each  man’s  portrait 
hung  in  his  great  gallery,  he  superintended  their 
clothes,  he  ordered  them  the  best  food,  and  when  lie 
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was  ill  lie  had  parties  of  them  brought  into  his  room 
to  perform  their  drill.  Assured,  like  President  Kruger 
a  century  and  three-quarters  later,  that  Providence 
was  particularly  interested  in  him,  he  could  quote 
Scripture  on  occasion.  A  devout  correspondent  drew 
his  attention  to  a  passage  in  Deuteronomy  to  show 
that  he  was  wrong  in  stealing  even  his  own  subjects ; 
but  the  king,  with  unaccustomed  wit,  responded  by 
quoting  from  1  Sam.  viii.  16:  ‘  And  he  will  take 
your  men-servants,  and  your  maid -servants,  and  your 
goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  and  put  them 
to  his  work.’  Despite  this,  however,  he  placed  the 
theologian  a  long  way  behind  the  grenadier.  On 
one  occasion,  while  he  was  discussing  some  important 
matters  with  several  bishops,  a  messenger  entered  to 
announce  a  serious  calamity.  4  What !  ’  gasped  the 
king,  sinking  pale  and  faint  into  a  chair.  ‘  Yes,’ 
added  the  messenger,  ‘  the  tower  of  St  Peter  has 
fallen  in.’  ‘  Oh,’  responded  His  Majesty,  with  a  great 
sigh  of  relief.  ‘  I  feared  the  grenadier  Glasenap 
might  be  dead.’ 

With  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
heredity,  he  sought  to  perpetuate  his  race  of  giants 
by  marrying  them  to  the  tallest  women  he  could  find. 
However  much  the  principal  parties  objected,  the  king 
gave  the  word  of  command  and  the  knot  was  tied ; 
but  occasionally  he  caught  a  Tartar.  While  riding 
one  day  through  the  woods  of  Potsdam  he  met  a 
splendid  specimen  of  a  Saxon  maid  on  her  way  from 
service  to  her  distant  home.  After  closely  questioning 
her,  he  asked  her  to  leave  a  note  for  him  at  the 
barracks,  and  accompanied  the  missive  with  a  dollar. 
Now,  this  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  royal  miser 
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aroused  the  girl’s  suspicions ;  but,  wisely  feigning 
compliance,  she  proceeded  on  her  errand.  On  nearing 
the  barracks,  however,  she  met  a  very  ugly  old 
woman,  and  induced  her  to  take  the  note,  giving  her 
at  the  same  time  the  dollar.  When  the  officer  on 
duty  opened  the  letter  he  read  :  ‘  Marry  the  bearer  to 
Macdowal  the  Irishman. — Frederick.’  Although  the 
unfortunate  man,  who  was  one  of  the  tallest  and 
handsomest  of  the  Grenadiers,  protested  and  struggled, 
the  order  was  emphatic,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was 
firmly  united  to  the  willing  old  witch.  The  mistake 
was  not  discovered  until  Frederick  William  made 
his  usual  inquiries  next  morning,  when,  happily  for 
the  Irishman,  he  took  immediate  steps  to  obtain  a 
divorce. 

The  devices  of  the  recruiting-officers  to  entrap  the 
wary  giants  were  often  ingenious  and  romantic ;  but 
happily  the  victims  seldom  met  with  the  sad  fate 
of  the  Julich  carpenter.  While  passing  through  the 
little  town  of  Julich  in  Prussian  Rhineland,  one  of 
the  veteran  spies  saw  a  very  tall  carpenter.  A  brief 
conversation  with  the  young  man  soon  convinced  the 
rascally  recruiter  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
persuasion  or  bribes ;  so,  giving  out  that  he  was  a 
trader,  he  asked  the  workman  to  make  him  a  very 
long  box.  On  calling  a  couple  of  days  later  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  chest  was  not  six  feet 
eight  long.  ‘  Oh,  I  ’ll  soon  settle  that,’  responded  the 
carpenter.  ‘  Why,  I ’m  six  feet  six  inches  myself, 
and  I  11  guarantee  I  can  easily  get  into  the  box.’  As 
Hompesch,  the  sham  merchant,  still  expressed  doubts 
as  to  the  length  of  the  box,  the  unsuspecting  carpenter 
laid  himself  down  in  it,  when  the  recruiter  promptly 
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placed  the  lid  on,  and  before  the  surprised  workman 
could  effect  his  escape  the  wily  recruiter  had  whipped 
a  rope  round  the  chest.  The  next  moment  he  called 
in  several  assistants  who  had  been  hiding  on  the 
premises,  and  the  box  was  at  once  carried  to  a 
wagon  in  readiness  just  outside  the  town,  with  which 
the  party  drove  rapidly  away.  Alas  !  on  opening  the 
chest  at  the  frontier  they  found  that  it  had  been 
turned  into  a  coffin,  for  the  unfortunate  carpenter 
was  dead. 

The  enormous  profits  of  the  recruiting-officers 
might  well  stimulate  them.  From  1713  to  1735  the 
sum  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  was  expended  in  securing  giants,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  went  into  the  pockets  of 
the  unprincipled  emissaries.  In  1731,  for  instance, 
Frederick  William  paid  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  sixty  men,  although  his  recruiters 
had  only  expended  ninety-seven  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  dollars.  Had  the  Grenadiers  been 
available  for  war,  some  shadow  of  excuse  might 
have  been  found  for  this  enormous  expenditure  ;  but 
the  king  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  exposing  his 
animated  treasures  to  the  risks  of  the  battlefield. 

Once  the  royal  grip  closed  on  a  giant  there  was  no 
escape.  Some  mutinied,  and  henceforth  appeared  in 
the  ranks  with  cropped  ears.  Deserters  were  soon 
laid  by  the  heels,  and  even  the  most  obstinate  were 
ultimately  converted  by  imprisonment  and  starvation. 
This  creator  of  the  conscript  system  cared  nothing 
for  souls  or  brains  or  humanities  ;  he  wanted  living 
automata,  and  he  got  them. 

His  surrender  of  the  gypsy  Mateko  afflicted  him 
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more  than  his  old  enemy  the  gout.  Maddened  at  the 
adroit  manner  in  which  this  tall,  handsome,  well- 
proportioned  gypsy  had  been  snatched  from  him,  he 
would  awake  from  his  troubled  sleep  grinding  his 
teeth  with  rage  or  indulging  in  the  ponderous  German 
oaths  of  which  he  had  such  a  choice  assortment. 
Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  he  could  not  even 
discuss  his  trouble  with  that  repository  of  his  State 
secrets,  Prime- Minister  Grumkow,  lest  that  scoffing, 
crafty,  hard-drinking  statesman  should  sneer  at  him 
and  hint  at  failing  mental  powers. 

The  recruiters  had  stumbled  across  this  treasured 
gypsy  in  one  of  the  thick- wooded  valleys  of  Lower 
Saxony.  Mateko  was  certainly  very  poor  and  very 
ragged,  and  never  saw  a  gold-piece  from  year’s  end 
to  year’s  end  ;  but  he  was  free  and  happy,  and  laughed 
at  the  heavy  bribes  of  the  baffled  recruiters.  When 
foiled  in  their  attempts  to  win  him  by  fair  means,  the 
latter  resorted  to  their  well- tested  kidnapping  devices, 
only,  however,  to  find  themselves  checkmated  on  every 
occasion,  for  the  tribe  to  which  Mateko  was  attached 
were  numerous  and  watchful,  and  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  they  made  the  recruiting-officers  run.  Then 
diplomacy  tried  its  hand,  and  lady-loving  King 
Augustus  having  given  consent,  the  enemy  appeared 
in  force  in  the  gypsies’  valley  ;  but,  with  true  prophetic 
instinct,  the  dusky  wanderers  stepped  over  the  border 
into  Bavaria,  where  they  figuratively  put  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks  at  the  Saxon  detachment,  and  baffled 
diplomacy  had  to  whisper  anew  in  the  ear  of  kings. 
Presently  his  High  Mightiness  of  Bavaria  essayed 
to  capture  the  bashful  Mateko ;  but,  with  the 
agility  born  of  wandering  and  poaching,  the  latter 
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calmly  crossed  the  frontier  into  the  little  state 
of  Saxe-Coburg ;  and  when  this  became  too  warm 
he  passed  on  to  Saxe- Weimar,  and  then  patronised 
in  turn  half-a-dozen  independent  German  states, 
for  at  that  time  the  centre  of  Europe  was  as  full 
of  independent  little  kingdoms  as  Threadneedle  Street 
is  of  financiers. 

Unfortunately,  love  proved  Mateko’s  undoing.  He 
had  given  his  heart  to  a  little,  fair- haired,  blue¬ 
eyed  Saxon  girl,  who  could  no  more  be  induced 
to  leave  her  home  and  become  a  wanderer  than  a 
sitting  hen  can  be  made  to  leave  its  nest.  The 
claims  of  love  proving  irresistible,  after  a  few 
weeks’  absence  he  was  constrained  to  visit  his 
pretty  little  Gretchen  secretly.  Here  he  was  un¬ 
fortunately  seized  by  the  recruiting  Philistines  and 
carried  in  triumph  to  Potsdam. 

Never  did  a  young  eagle  prove  more  untam¬ 
able  than  Mateko.  He  flouted  the  drill-instructors, 
snubbed  the  king,  ignored  the  officers,  thrashed  his 
more  insolent  comrades,  kicked  his  imposing  hat 
about  his  cell,  and  tore  his  uniform  into  ribbons. 
Though  Hogged  and  fed  on  bread  and  water,  he 
appeared  to  prefer  that  treatment  to  drill.  Possibly 
this  arose  from  the  fact  that  his  old  gypsy  mother, 
who  was  esteemed  the  chief  of  fortune-tellers  in 
Transylvania,  and  who  was  generally  credited  with 
the  possession  of  remarkable  powers,  managed  occa¬ 
sionally  to  croon  some  of  her  weird  ditties  under  his 
prison  window. 

However,  Mateko’s  obstinacy  only  made  the  king 
more  determined  to  tame  him.  When  the  latter’s 
numerous  offences  were  reported  to  His  Majesty,  he 
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would  swear  vehemently  and  stamp  his  gouty  foot 
on  the  floor,  and  then  swear  more  loudly  than  ever 
with  rage  and  pain.  Thus  matters  continued  until 
July  1731,  when  Frederick  William  proceeded  to 
Northern  Prussia  on  his  long-projected  elk-hunting 
expedition.  This  was  the  only  pleasure  he  allowed 
himself  outside  his  fantastic  military  duties,  and 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  because  of  its  cheapness, 
for  he  invariably  quartered  himself  on  some  of  his 
reluctant  nobles,  and  compelled  the  better  classes  of 
the  province  to  buy  the  venison  or  pork  derived 
from  his  sport. 

Having  by  means  of  his  thirty  overworked  horses 
and  his  score  of  underpaid  grooms  traversed  the  great 
forest-clad  plains  in  his  dingy,  creaking  coach,  he 
halted  for  a  time  at  Fischhausen,  and  killed  sixty 
elks.  He  then  resumed  his  journey  towards  Pillau, 
where  a  miserly  noble  had  prepared  a  feast  for  the 
still  more  miserly  king  ;  but  the  feast  grew  cold  as 
the  king  grew  hot,  and  when  at  last  his  destination 
was  reached  he  had  neither  appetite  to  eat,  wit  to  use 
his  stick,  nor  breath  enough  to  swear. 

Soon  after  leaving  Fischhausen  an  ominous  change 
took  place  in  the  weather,  and  presently  low  mut- 
terings  of  distant  thunder  told  the  fat,  choleric, 
gouty  king  that  he  in  turn  was  about  to  be  bom¬ 
barded  by  forces  against  which  his  royal  stick  was 
impotent. 

Soon  after  midday  the  storm  assailed  the  royal 
party  with  pitiless  fury.  A  myriad  blustering,  mock¬ 
ing  voices  echoed  through  the  forest,  and  a  profound 
darkness,  only  broken  by  the  most  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,  settled  upon  the  landscape  and  made  pro- 
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gress  impossible.  In  vain  the  king  swore,  the  grooms 
shouted,  and  the  horses  struggled.  The  wheels  of 
the  heavy  coach  stuck  fast  in  a  deep  rut,  and  made 
common  cause  with  the  storm.  Worn  out  at  last 
with  their  exertions,  the  noble  attendants  suggested 
that  His  Majesty  would  be  safer  if  he  took  refuge 
under  one  of  the  trees.  Now,  although  Frederick 
William  essayed  to  make  heroes  on  a  large  scale,  he 
was  certainly  not  one  himself  ;  and  when  he  under¬ 
stood  that  danger  threatened  him  he  suppressed  his 
oaths,  and  after  gasping  for  a  moment  like  a  fish  out 
of  water,  fell  forward  into  the  arms  of  his  servants, 
and  was  ingloriously  carried  to  the  shelter  indicated, 
for  by  this  time  one  of  the  ponderous  horn-lanterns 
had  been  lighted. 

Leaving  their  royal  master  in  this  fancied  security 
and  to  the  doubtful  pleasures  of  his  own  reflections, 
the  party  returned  to  the  coach.  Presently  they  were 
all  engaged  pulling  and  shouting  without  giving 
thought  to  the  king,  who  soon  had  more  than  enough 
to  engage  his  attention.  He  had  only  been  seated  a 
very  short  time  when  he  became  aware  that  a  little 
old  woman  was  standing  beside  him.  Though  the 
light  from  the  lantern  was  blurred  and  uncertain,  yet 
he  could  see  that  the  aged  crone  was  bent  and  brown- 
complexioned,  that  she  had  a  hump  on  her  back  and 
a  crook  in  her  hand  after  the  manner  of  traditional 
witches,  and  that  her  fiery  eyes  were  as  malicious  as 
those  of  a  baffled  wolf.  Though  a  rigid  Protestant, 
the  king,  in  his  confusion,  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
and  attempted  a  prayer ;  but  he  sadly  mixed  this  up 
with  words  of  command  and  guttural  German  oaths. 
Having  delivered  his  soul  more  or  less  to  his  satis- 
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faction,  he  relapsed  into  wondering  and  frightened 
silence.  The  old  woman,  however,  did  not  keep  him 
long  in  suspense,  for  during  a  lull  in  the  storm  she 
screeched  in  his  ear,  ‘  Marry,  good-day,  sweet  king. 
Tis  well  to  meet  your  Majesty  alone  in  the  forest ; 
but,  alack  !  this  is  a  dangerous  place,  for  erelong  the 
lightning  will  blast  this  tree,  and  kill  all  who  may  be 
beneath  it.  Will  the  kind  king  take  shelter  in  my 
poor  hut  ?  ’ 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Frederick  William 
would  have  sworn  at  the  old  crone  and  struck  her 
with  his  ever-ready  cane  ;  but  he  was  speechless  with 
fear  and  surprise.  The  next  moment  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  struck  a  tree  about  twenty  paces  off,  and 
also  showed  him  a  little  hut  under  the  shelter  of  a 
great  oak.  Scrambling  to  his  feet  with  greater  haste 
than  lie  had  displayed  for  years,  he  passively  allowed 
the  beldame  to  drag  him  to  the  dwelling  referred 
to,  and  as  she  had  thoughtfully  secured  the  lantern, 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  entering.  The  hut  was  miser¬ 
ably  poor,  and  only  fit  at  the  best  for  a  temporary 
shelter  for  foresters  and  charcoal-burners.  A  square 
stone  evidently  did  duty  for  a  table,  a  couple  of  logs 
served  as  chairs,  and  a  heap  of  leaves  in  a  corner 
sufficed  as  a  bed.  Pointing  to  one  of  the  primitive 
seats,  the  crone  invited  him  to  sit  down ;  and,  as 

the  king  was  in  no  mood  to  refuse,  he  silently 

obeyed.  Presently  she  croaked,  ‘  Ay,  though  ’tis 

poor  ’tis  good  enough  for  the  accursed  gypsies. 

Yet  Mateko  would  sleep  sounder  here  than  on  the 
soft  beds  at  Potsdam.’ 

Realising  that  he  had  been  led  into  a  trap,  the 
king  was  on  the  point  of  calling  for  help  when  ten 
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strong  fingers  suddenly  grasped  his  throat  from 
behind,  and  compressed  it  so  tightly  that  he  could 
not  utter  the  slightest  sound.  He  instinctively  raised 
his  hands  to  loosen  the  grip,  when  they  were  seized 
and  swiftly  tied  behind  him,  and  a  thick  cloth  was 
firmly  tied  over  his  mouth.  His  legs  having  also 
been  securely  fastened,  the  old  gypsy  said,  ‘  There, 
we  ’re  safe  enough  now ;  but  be  quick,  lads.’ 

A  couple  of  stalwart  young  gypsies  now  stepped 
forward,  and  while  one  produced  an  ink-horn  and  a 
quill-pen  from  his  capacious  pouch,  the  other  drew  his 
dagger  and  critically  felt  the  point.  Then  a  sheet  of 
pilfered  royal  paper  was  spread  on  the  stone  table, 
after  which  one  of  the  men  unfastened  the  king’s 
hands,  while  the  other  held  his  dagger  threateningly 
over  the  royal  breast. 

‘  Good  Romany  lads  !  ’  cried  the  beldame  exultantly, 
‘  if  he  doesn’t  write  as  I  tell  him,  plunge  that  dagger 
into  his  heart. — Now,  your  High  Mightiness  ’ — and 
she  gave  a  mocking  curtsy — ‘  write  out  an  order  to 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  Potsdam  Grenadiers 
to  release  Mateko  the  gypsy  instantly,  and  also  to 
furnish  him  and  the  bearer  with  a  good  suit  of  clothes, 
three  days’  food,  and  fifty  marks  apiece,  as  well  as  a 
couple  of  the  swiftest  horses  to  be  found  in  the  royal 
stables.  Come,  quick  !  ’ 

With  a  defiant  scowl,  Frederick  William  shook 
his  head  and  settled  his  shoulders  firmly  against  the 
side  of  the  hut.  He  was,  however,  soon  brought 
to  a  more  complaisant  mood,  for  one  of  the  gypsies 
seized  him  by  the  throat  and  swore  that  if  he 
did  not  instantly  sign  the  order  the  dagger  would 
be  plunged  into  his  heart.  Then  the  king,  realising 
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that  the  man  would  carry  out  his  threat,  seized  the 
pen  and  was  about  to  write,  when  the  woman  cried, 

‘  No  tricks  to  trap  us  !  We  have  seen  a  royal 
order  before ;  and  thou  shalt  die  if  this  is  not 
written  correctly.’ 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  delude  his  captors,  what 
could  the  king  do  but  sign  ? 

After  a  careful  inspection  and  a  satisfied  chuckle, 
the  old  crone  exclaimed,  ‘  But  to  make  all  doubly 
certain,  we  must  have  his  signet-ring.’ 

A  fierce  threat  that  if  he  did  not  hold  his  hands 
up  they  would  cut  his  fingers  off  resulted  in  the  ring 
promptly  changing  hands. 

‘  Away,  lads,  away  !  ’  screeched  the  beldame  trium¬ 
phantly,  after  the  men  had  tied  the  king’s  hands ; 
then  blowing  out  the  light,  she  threw  open  the  door, 
and  with  a  cackle  departed.  Securely  tied  to  the 
wall  of  the  hut,  the  monarch,  after  exhausting  himself 
in  vain  struggles,  sat  savagely  gazing  towards  the 
dark  forest.  Deluded  by  a  lull  in  the  elemental  war, 
he  began  to  hope  that  the  storm  had  passed,  and  that 
he  would  soon  be  released,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  as 
he  anticipated  the  vengeance  he  would  wreak  on  the 
wretches  who  had  outraged  the  divinity  of  kings  by 
binding  and  gagging  him,  as  well  as  by  robbing  him 
of  one  of  his  giants.  His  thoughts  were,  however, 
interrupted  by  a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  rever¬ 
berating  through  the  forest.  The  next  moment  a 
thunderbolt  struck  the  great  tree  under  which  he  had 
so  recently  sheltered,  and  completely  shattered  it. 
One  portion  of  the  forest  monarch  struck  down  three 
of  the  king’s  horses  and  scattered  the  royal  servants 
in  every  direction.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that 
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they  were  being  assailed  by  demons,  the  panic-stricken 
grooms  and  nobles  fled,  shouting  with  fear,  while  the 
horses  broke  their  traces  and  dashed  away. 

Fully  an  hour  elapsed  ere  the  attendants  mustered 
up  courage  to  return.  By  this  time  the  storm  had 
spent  itself,  and  the  glinting  sunbeams  showed  them 
that  the  stricken  tree  had  been  the  one  under  which 
their  royal  master  had  taken  refuge.  Concluding 
that  he  had  been  killed,  the  babbling,  grief -stricken 
servants  sought  for  his  remains  ;  but  to  their  dismay 
they  could  not  find  the  slightest  trace.  At  last  one 
of  them  casually  entered  the  hut,  and  was  well-nigh 
startled  out  of  his  wits  by  discovering  the  king  bound 
and  gagged,  and  grunting  and  panting  with  impo¬ 
tent  rage.  When  freed  from  his  bonds  his  Prussian 
Majesty  indulged  in  such  a  variety  of  exclamations 
as  surprised  and  shocked  even  his  oldest  servitors. 
At  the  same  time  he  plied  with  vigour  a  stout  ash 
stick  he  had  picked  up,  and’  this  greatly  soothed 
his  feelings,  and  made  the  limbs  and  shoulders  of  his 
servants  ache  for  a  whole  week. 

After  horses  were  obtained,  the  day  was  far  spent 
when  Pillau  was  reached.  Although  for  hours  the 
considerable  garrison  had  been  waiting  under  the 
blinding  rain  to  be  inspected,  Frederick  William  forgot 
to  indulge  his  mania  in  his  keen  desire  to  lay  the 
hated  gypsies  by  the  heels.  A  couple  of  messengers 
were  immediately  despatched  bearing  an  order  counter¬ 
manding  the  release  of  Mateko,  and  also  to  arrest  all 
the  gypsies  in  the  kingdom.  Satisfied  now  that  the 
sacrilegious  miscreants  could  not  escape  such  a  widely 
spread  net,  he  sat  down  with  the  governor  and  other 
choice  companions  to  a  night’s  carousal. 
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Alas  for  his  subsequent  peace  of  mind  !  The  king 
had  not  fathomed  the  craft  of  the  gypsies.  As  the 
royal  messengers  were  proceeding  through  the  forest, 
some  six  hours’  journey  from  Pillau,  their  horses  were 
shot  down,  and  they  were  left  to  trudge  hopelessly  to 
the  nearest  town,  some  twenty  miles  distant.  Though 
they  obtained  animals  there,  they  had  lost  so  much 
time  that  on  arriving  at  Potsdam  they  found  that  the 
spurious  messenger  (who  was  attired  in  royal  livery) 
and  Mateko  had  been  gone  some  hours. 

An  immediate  pursuit  was,  of  course,  organised ; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  Mateko  and  the  gypsies 
generally  had  disappeared  as  effectually  as  though  the 
earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them  up.  According 
to  Romany  tradition,  however,  the  principal  actors 
escaped  into  Holland,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
England.  Here  at  any  rate  they  were  safe,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  standing  complaints  of  the  Prussian 
monarch  against  this  country  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  exercise  full  liberty  to  recruit  for  his  giant  regiment. 

Frederick  William  never  forgave  the  gypsies.  A 
few  wanderers  were  captured  some  years  later,  and 
these  were  well  flogged  and  driven  out  of  the  country 
with  every  expression  of  contempt  and  hatred.  At 
last  they  all  shunned  Prussia  as  though  it  were 
plague-ridden. 

When  the  end  came,  and  the  royal  kidnapper  was 
summoned  by  Sergeant  Death  to  attend  the  last 
muster,  like  the  commonest  clodhopper,  he  called  his 
ill-used  and  oft- thrashed  son  Frederick  to  his  bedside, 
and  gave  him  much  advice,  wise  and  otherwise. 

‘  Sithee,  Fritz,’  lie  gasped,  ‘  an  a  woman,  young  or 
old,  looks  at  thee  witli  cunning  or  saucy  eyes,  and 
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tickles  thy  ears  with  soft  speeches,  or  pretends  that 
love  and  ambition  can  sit  on  the  s'arne  throne,  then 
she  s  a  gypsy,  and  thou  shouldst  hang  her  forthwith. 
Ay,  lad ;  every  pretty  lass  is  more  or  less  a  gypsy.’ 

^  Happily  for  the  future  of  the  German  race,  the 

Great  Frederick  did  not  see  fit  to  follow  ’ this 
advice. 


the  end. 
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